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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


This book is a translation of a German work, Buddha, 
sein Leben, seine Lehre, sein Gemeinde, by Professor 
Hermann Oldenberg, of Berlin, editor of the ‘TMi Texts of 
the Vinaya Pitakam and the Dipavamsa.” The original has 
attracted the attention of European scholars, and the name 
Dr. Oldenberg is a sufficient guarantee of the value of 
its contents. A review of the original doctrines of 
Buddhism, coming from the pen of the eminent German 
scholar, the coadjutor of Mr. Rhys Davids in the transla¬ 
tion of the Pali scriptures for Professor Max Muller’s 
‘‘Sacred Books of the East,” and the editor of many P^i 
texts, must be welcome as an addition to the aids which 
ive possess to the study of Buddhism. Dr. Oldenberg has 
in the work now translated successfully demolished the 
^eptical theory of a solar Buddha, put forward by M. 
Benart. He has sifted the legendary elements of 
Buddhist tradition, and has given the reliable residuum 
Df facts concerning Buddha’s life: he has examined the 
original teaching of Buddha, shown that the cardinal 
tenets of the pessimism which he preached are “the truth 
of suffering and the truth of the deliverance from suffer¬ 
ing:” he has expounded the ontology of Buddhism and 
placed the Nirvana in a true light. To do this he has 
gone to the roots of Buddhism in pre-Buddhist Brahman¬ 
ism ; and he has given Orientalists the original authorities 
for his views of Buddhist dogmatics in Excursus at the 
end of his work. 

To thoughtful men who evince an interest in the 
comparative study of religious beliefs, Buddhism, as the 
highest effort of pure intellect to solve the problem of 
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being, is attractive. It is not leas so to the metaphysician 
and sociologist who study the philosophy of the modem 
German pessimistic school and observe its social tendencies. 
To them Dr. Oldenberg’s work will be as valuable as it 
is to the Orientalist. 

My aim in this translation has been to reproduce the 
thought of the original in clear English. If I have done 
this, I have succeeded. Dr. Oldenberg has kindly perused 
my manuscript before going to press: and in a few passages 
of the English I have made slight alterations, additions, 
or omissions, as compared with the German original, at 
his request.* 

I have to thank Dr. Rost, the librarian of the India 
Office, at whose suggestion I undertook this work, for his 
kindness and courtesy in facilitating some references which 
I found it necessary to make to the India Office Library. 

W. HOEY. 

Belfast, October 21, 1882. 

♦ At p. 241-2, Dr. Oldenberg refers to the impossibility of 
Buddhist terminology finding adequate expression in the German 
language. I may make a similar complaint of the English tongue, 
and point in proof to the same word which occasioned his remark ’ 
SankhAra. This term is translated in the German by ‘‘Gestal- 
tungen,** which would be usually rendered in English by ‘^shapes** 
or ‘‘forms :** but the “shape** or “form,** and the “shaping** or 
“forming,** are one to Buddhist thought; hence I have used for 
“sankhAra** an English word which may connote both result and 
process, and is at the same time etymologically similar to, though 
not quite parallel to, “sankhAra.** The word chosen is “conforma¬ 
tions.** The selection of the term is arbitrary, as all such transla¬ 
tions of philosophical technicalities must be until a consensus of 
scholars gives currency to a fixed term. 

The conception intended to be conveyed by the term 
“sankh&ra** has, as far as I know, no exact parallel in European 
philosophy . The nearest approach to it is in the modi of Spinoza. 
Buddhist Sankhira are modi underlying which, be there substance 
or be there not, we do not know. 
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INTRODUCnON. 


CHAPTER I. 

INDIA AND BUDDHISM. 


The history of the Buddhist faith begins with a 
band of mendicant monks who gathered round the person 
6f Gotama, the Buddha, in the country bordering on 
the Ganges, about five hundred years before the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era. What abound them 
together and gave a stamp to their simple and earnest 
world of thought, was the deeply felt and clearly and 
sternly expressed consciousness, that all earthly existence 
is full of sorrow, and that the only deliverance from 
sorrow is in renunciation of the world and eternal rest. 

An itinerant teacher and his itinerant followers, not 
unlike -those bands, who in later timesr bore trrrough 
Galilee the tidings: ‘Hhe kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
went through the realms of India wdth the burden of 
sorrow and death, and the announcement: “open ye 
your ears ; the deliverance from death is found.” 

Vast gaps separate the historical circle, in the middle 
of which stands the form of Buddha, from the world on 
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which we are wont next to fix our thoughts, when we 
speak of the history of the world. 

Those upheavals of nature which partitioned off 
India from the cooler lands of the west and north by 
a gigantic wall of vast mountains, allotted at the same 
time to the people, who should first tread this highly 
favoured land, a role of detached isolation. The Indian 
nation, in a manner scarcely paralleled by any other nation 
in the civilized world, has developed its life out of itself 
and according to its own laws, far removed alike from 
the alien and the cognate peoples, who in the west, 
within the compass of closer mutual relations, have per¬ 
formed the parts to which history called them. India 
took no share in this work. For those circles of the 
Indian race, among whoni Buddha preached his doctrine, 
the idea of non-Indian lands had hardly a more concrete 
signification than the conception of those other worlds, 
which, scattered through infinite space, combine with 
other suns, other moons and other hells, to form other 
universes. 

The day was yet to come, when an overpowering 
hand broke down the partition between India and the 
west—the hand of Alexander. But this contact of India 
and Greece belongs to a much later period than that 
which formed Buddhism : between the death of Buddha 
and Alexander’s Indian expedition there elapsed perhaps 
about one hundred and sixty years. Who can conceive 
what might have been, if, at an earlier epoch, when the 
national life of the Indians might have opened itself more 
freshly and genially to the influences of a forei^i life, 
such events had overtaken it as this incursion of 
Macedonian weapons and Hellenic culture? For India 
Alexander came too late. When he appeared, the Indian 
people had long since come, in the depth of their loneli¬ 
ness, to stand alone among nations, ruled by forms of 
life and habits of thought, which differed wholly from 
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the standards of the non-Indian world. Without a past 
living in their memory, without a present, which they 
might utilize in love and hate, without a future, for 
which men might hope and work, they dreamed morbid 
and proud dreams of that which is beyond all time, and 
of the peculiar government which is within these ever¬ 
lasting realms. On scarcely any of the creations of the 
exuberant culture of India, do we find the stamp of this 
Indian characteristic so sharply, and therefore, too, so 
enigmatically impressed, as on Buddhism. 

But the more completely do all external bonds 
between these distant regions and the world with which 
we are acquainted, as far as they consist of the inter¬ 
course of nations and the interchange of their intellectual 
wealth, seem to us to be served, so much the more clearly 
do we perceive another tie, which holds closely together 
internally what are outwardly far apart and apparently 
foreign : the bond of historical analogy between 
phenomena, which are called into being in different 
places by the working of the same law. 

Invariably, wherever a nation has been in a position 
to develop its intellectual life in purity and tranquillity 
through a long period of time, there recurs that pheno¬ 
menon, specially observable in the domain of spiritual life, 
which we may venture to describe as a shifting of tlie 
centre of gravity of all supreme human interests from 
without to within : an old faith, w^hich promised to men 
somehow or other by an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Godhead, power, prosperity, victory and sub¬ 
jection of their enemies, will, sometimes by imperce])- 
tible degrees, and sometimes by great catastrophes, l:)e 
supplanted by a new phase of thought, whose watch¬ 
words are no longer welfare, victory, dominion, but rest, 
peace, happiness, deliverance. The blood of the sacrific ial 
victim no longer brings reconciliation to the disma c ed 
and erring heart of man: new ways are sought and 
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found, to overcome the enemy within the heart, and 
to become whole, pure, and happy. 

This altered condition of the inner life gives rise 
externally to a new form of spiritual fellowship. In the 
old order of things nature associated religious unity with 
the family, the clan, and the nation jointly, and inside 
these unity of faith and worship existed of itself. 
Whoever belongs to a people has thereby the right to, 
and is bound to have a share in, the worship of the 
popular gods. Near this people are other people with 
other gods ; for each individual it is determined as a 
natural necessity by the circumstances of his birth, what 
gods shall be to him the true and for him the operative 
deities. A particular collective body, which may be 
denominated a church, there is not and there cannot be, 
for the circle of all worshippers of the popular gods is 
no narrower and no wider than the people themselves. 

The circumstances under which the later forms of 
religious life come to the surface are different. They 
have not an antiquity co-eval with the people among 
whom they arise. When they come into existence they 
find a faith already rooted in the people and giving an 
imprint to popular institutions. They must begin to gather 
adherents to themselves from among the crowds of pro¬ 
fessors of another faith. It is no longer natural necessity, 
but the will of the individual, which determines whether 
he hopes to find his salvation on this side or on that. 
There arise the forms of the school, the society, and the 
holy order. From the narrov; social circle of teacher and 
disciples there may eventually grow a church, which, 
exceeding the limits of the nation, the limits of all seats 
of culture, may extend to distances the most remote. 

Were it allowable to borrow from one particular 
instance of those cases which illustrate this, a designation 
for this revolution of universal occurrence, which 
transforms the religious life of nations internally as well 
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as externally, we might describe it as the transition from 
the Old Testament dispensation to the New Testament 
dispensation. The honour of having given the most 
unique and most marked expression to this transition in 
forms unequalled in history, belongs to the Semitic race. 
Somewhere about five hundred years earlier than in 
Palestine, analogous occurrences took place among the 
Indo-Germanic nations in two places, widely separated 
in locality, but approximate in time, in Greece and in 
India. 

In the former case we find the most eccentric among 
the Athenians, the defining explorer of the bases of 
human action, who, in the market and over the wine-cup, 
to Alkibiades as well as to Plato, demonstrates that virtue 
can be taught and learned,—in the latter case there steps 
out as the most prominent among the world’s physicians, 
who then traversed India in monastic garb, the noble 
Gotama, who calls himself the Exalted, the holy, highly 
Illuminated One, who has come into the world to show 
to gods and men the path out of the sorrowful prison of 
being into the freedom of everlasting rest. 

What can be more different than the relative pro¬ 
portions in which in these two spirits—and historical 
treatment will permit us to add as a third their great coun¬ 
terpart in his mysterious majestic form of suffering 
humanity—the elements of thought and feeling, of depth 
and clearness, were arranged and mixed ? But even in 
the sharply-defined difference of that which was, and still 
is, Socratic, Buddhistic, and Christian vitality, historical 
necessity holds good. For it was a matter of historical 
necessity that, when the step was attained at which this 
spiritual reconstruction was required and called for, the 
Greeks were bound to meet this demand with a new 
philosophy, the Jews with a new faith. The Indian mind 
was wanting in that simplicity, which can believe without 
knowing, as well as in that bold clearness, which seeks 
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to know without believing, and therefore the Indian had 
to frame a doctrine, a religion and a philosophy com¬ 
bined, and therefore, perhaps, if it must be said, neither 
the one nor the other ; Buddhism. Our sketch is intended 
to keep in view, at every step in detail, the parallelism 
of these phenomena. While it obtains from the similar 
historical pictures of the western world a light which 
enables it in many a dark place within its own province 
to descry outlines and forms, it hopes on its part in re¬ 
turn to aid thereby in suggesting bases founded on facts, 
sifted and assured, for the discovery of those universally 
valid rules, which govern the changes in the religious 
thought of nations. 

The course which our sketch will have to follow, is 
clearly indicated by the nature of the case. Obviously, 
our first task is to describe the historical national ante¬ 
cedents, the ground and base on which Buddhism rests, 
above all the religious life and philosophical speculation 
of pre-Buddhist India ; for hundreds of years before 
Buddha’s time movements were in progress in Indian 
thought, which prepared the way for Buddhism and which 
cannot be separated from a sketch of the latter. Then 
the review of Buddhism will naturally divide itself into 
three heads, corresponding to that Triad, under which 
even in the very oldest time the Buddhist society in their 
liturgical language, distributed the whole of those matters 
which they esteemed sacred, the trinity of Buddha, the 
Law, the Order. Buddha’s own person stands necessarily 
in our sketch also, as it did in that ancient formula, 
in the foreground. We must acquaint ourselves with his 
life and his death, with his debut as teacher of his people, 
with his band of disciples, who gathered round him, and 
with his intercourse with rich and poor, high and low. 
We shall then turn, in the second place, to the dogmatic 
thought of the oldest Buddhism, above all to that which 
stands evermore as a focus in this world of thought, to 
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the doctrine of the sorrow of all that is earthly, the 
deliverance from this sorrow, the goal of all effort tc* 
escape, the Nirvana. There then remains the character-^ 
istic feature of Buddhism, as well as of Christianity, that 
which externally binds together all who are united by 
a common faith, and a common effort for deliverance, in 
bonds of a common church fellowship. In that formula 
of the Buddhist trinity we find the order named after 
Buddha and the Law as the third member. We shall 
follow this course and, when we have spoken of Buddha 
and his Law, we shall keep in view, in the third place, 
the Order and their coroprate life. We shall come to 
understand the organization which Buddhism has given 
to the narrower circle of believers, who have taken their 
vows as monks and nuns, as well as to the lay com¬ 
munity, who accept the doctrine of Buddha. With this 
will end the investigation of the most ancient Buddhism ; 
or, more accurately expressed, the sketch of Buddhism 
in that form, which is to us the oldest ; and to this 
investigation only will our sketch be confined. 

Western and Eastern India—The Brahman-castes. 

The stage upon which antecedent history as well as 
the most ancient history of Buddhism was enacted, is the 
Gangetic valley, the most Indian of Indian lands. In 
the times of which we have to speak, the Gangetic valley, 
almost alone in the whole peninsula, comprised within 
itself all centres of Aryan state-government and culture. 
The great natural divisions of this territory, which coincide 
with stages in the distribution of the Indian family-stock, 
and with stages in the extension of old-Indian culture, 
correspond also to stages in the course of development 
which this religious movement has taken. 

At the outset we are carried into the north-west half 
of the Gangetic valley, to those territories where the 
Gangetic tracts and the Indus tracts approach each other, 
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and to those through which the two twin streams of the 
Ganges and Yamuna flow as they converge to their con¬ 
junction. Here, and for a long period here alone, lay 
the true settlements of Brahmanical culture ; here first, 
centuries before the time of Buddha, in the circles of 
Brahman thinkers, at the place of sacrifice and in the 
solitudes of forest life, those thoughts were thought and 
uttered, in which the transition from the old Vedic 
religion of nature to the doctrine of deliverance began 
and ultimately found development. 

The culture fostered in the north-west, and with it 
those thoughts, following the course of the Ganges, 
flowed on to the south-east through those powerful veins 
in which from of old beat most strongly the life of India. 
Among new peoples they assumed new forms, and when 
Buddha himself at last appeared, the two greatest king¬ 
doms in the south-eastern half of the Gangetic valley, 
the lands of Kosala (Oude) and Magadha (Bihar), be¬ 
came the chief scenes of his teaching and labours. Thus 
there lie broad strips of land between the tracts in which, 
long before Buddha, Buddhism began its preparatory 
course of development, and those in which Buddha himself 
gathered n>und him his first believers ; and this change 
of scenery and actors has had, it could not have been 
otherwise, an appreciable effect in more than one respect 
on the course of the play. 

We next take a glance at the tribes, which successively 
meet us, some as the originators and others as the 
promoters of this religious movement. 

The Aryan population of India came into the 
peninsula, as is well known, from the north-west. The 
immigration lay already in the remote past at the time 
to which the oldest monuments which we have of religious 
poetry belong. The Indians had as completely lost the 
memory of this as the corresponding events had been 
forgotten by the Greeks and Italians. Fair Aryans 
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pressed on and broke down the strongholds of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the ‘‘black-skinned,the “law¬ 
less,’* and “godless.” The enemy was driven back, 
annihilated, or subjugated. When the songs of the Veda 
were sung, Aryan clans, though perhaps only as 
adventurous, solitary pioneers, had already pressed on to 
where the Indus in the west, and possibly also to where 
the Ganges in the east, empty their mighty waters into 
the sea ; inexhaustibly rich regions in which the flocks 
of the Aryans grazed and the Aryan deities were honoured 
with prayer and sacrifice. 

Probably the first immigrants, and, therefore, the 
farthest forward to the east, whether confederate or dis¬ 
associated we know not, are those tribes which meet 
us later on east of the junction of the Ganges and 
Yamun^, settled on both banks of the Ganges, the Anga 
and Magadha, the Videha, the Ka^i and Kosala. 

A second wave of the great tide of immigration 
brought with it new groups of Aryans, a number of 
tribes closely interconnected, who, surpassing their 
brothers intellectually, have produced the most ancient 
great monuments of the Indian mind which we possess, 
and which we call by the name of the Vedas. We find 
these tribes at the time of which the hymns of the Rig 
Veda give us a picture, near the entrances of the Indian 
peninsula, at the Indus and in the Panjdb ; later on they 
are driven to the south-east and have founded on the 
upper stream of the Ganges and on the Yamuna those 
kingdoms, which are called in “Manu's Institutes** the 
land of the “Brahmarshis,** the home and the type of 
holy, upright living; “By a Brahman who has been 
born in this land,” says the Law (of Manu), “shall all 
men on earth be instructed as to their conduct.** The 
names of the Bharata tribe, Kuni, Pancfila, stand out 
among the peoples of this classic land of Vedic culture, 
which lies before our gaze in clear illumination as a 
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land rich in advanced intellectual creation, while the 
destinies of the other tribes, who had immigrated at an 
earlier date, remained in darkness until the period when 
they came into contact with the culture of their brother 
tribes.* 

In a Vedic work, the ‘'Brahmana of the hundred 
paths,’* we have a remarkable legend, in which is clearly 
depicted the course which the extension of the cult and 
culture of the Veda took. The flaming god Agni 
Vai^v^nara, the sacrificial fire, wanders eastward from 
the river Sarasvati, beyond the old sacred home-land of 
the Vedic Sacra. Rivers cross his path, but Agni bums 
on across all streams, and after him follow the prince 
Mathava and the Brahman Gotama. Thus they came to 
the river Sadanir^, which flows down from the snowy 
mountains in the north: Agni does not cross it.. 

‘'Brahmans crossed it not in former ages for Agni 
Vaigv^nara had not burned beyond it. But now many 
Brahmans dwelt beyond it to the east. This was 
formerly very bad land, inimdated soil, for Agni 
Vaicv^nara had not made it habitable. But now it is 
very good land, for Brahmans have since made it enjoy¬ 
able through offerings —in India bad land is not con¬ 
verted into good, as in the rest of the world, by peasants 
who plough and dig, but by sacrificing Brahmans. 
Prince Mathava takes up his abode to the east of the 
Sadanira, in the bad land, which Agni had not essayed 
to enter. His descendants are rulers of Videha. The 
opposition is clear in which these legends place the eastern 
tribes to the western, among whom Agni Vai^vanara, the 
ideal champion of Vedic life, is from of old at home. 
Whoever pursues an inquiry into the beginning of the 
extension of Buddhism, must remember that the home of 

* Further proofs in support of the view here taken of the 
separation of the western Vedic j:ind the eastern non-Vedic tribes,, 
are advanced at the close of this work in Excursus I. 
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the oldest Buddhist communities lies in the tracts or 
near the limits of those tracts, into which Agni Vaiipvanara 
did not cross in his flaming course when he travelled 
to the east. 

We are unable to fix any graduated series of dates, 
either by years or by centuries, indicating the progress 
of this victorious campaign, in which Aryans and Vedic 
culture over-ran the Gangetic valley. But, what is more 
important, we are able from the layers of Vedic literature 
which overlie each other, to gather some idea of how, 
under the influences of a new home, of Indian nature 
and Indian climate, a change came over the life of the 
people—^first and foremost of the Vedic people, the tribes 
of the north-west—and how the popular mind received 
that morbid impression of sorrow and disease, which has 
survived all changes of fortune, and which will last as 
long as there is an Indian people. 

In the sultiy, moist, tropical lands of the Ganges, 
highly endowed by nature with rich gifts, the people who 
were in the prime of youthful vigour when they pene¬ 
trated hither from the north, soon ceased to be young 
and strong. Men and peoples come rapidly to maturity 
in that land, like the plants of the tropical world, only 
just as rapidly to fall asleep both bodily and spiritually. 
The sea with its invigorating breeze, and the school of 
noble national energy, play no part in the life of the 
Indians. The Indian has above all, at an early stage, 
turned aside from that which chiefly preserves a people 
young and healthy, from the battle and struggle for 
home, country, and law. The thought of freedom with 
all the quickening, and, it is true, also with all the 
deadly powers which it brings in its train, has always 
been unknown and incomprehensible in India. The free 
will of man may not chafe against the system of Brahma, 
the natural law of caste, which has given the people into 
the power of the king and the king into the power of 
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the priest. Well might it awaken the astonishment of 
the Greek to see in India the peasant calmly go forth 
between opposing armies to till his fields:* “He is 
sacred and inviolable for he is the common benefactor 
of friend and foe.** But in what the Greeks mention as 
a beautiful and sensible feature in Indian national life, 
there lies something more than mere soft mildness. 
When Hannibal came, the Roman peasant ceased to sow 
his fields. The Indians are wholly strangers to the 
highest interests and ideals which are at the basis of all 
healthy national life. Will and action are overgrown by 
thought. But when once the internal balance is dis¬ 
arranged and the natural relationship between the spirit 
and the reality of the world is disturbed, thought has 
no longer the power to take a wholesome grasp of what 
is wholesome. Whatever is, appears to the Indian worth¬ 
less compared to the marginal illuminations with which 
his fancy surrounds it, and the images of his fancy grow 
in tropical luxuriance, shapeless and distorted, and turn 
eventually with terrific power against their creator. To 
him the true world, hidden by the images of his own 
dreams, remains an unknown, which he is unable to trust 
and over which he has no control: life and happiness 
in this world break down under the burden of excessively 
crushing contemplation of the hereafter. 

The visible manifestation of the world to come in the 
midst of the present world is the caste of the Brahmans, 
who have knowledge and power, who can open and shut 
to man the approach to the gods, and make friends or 
enemies for him above. Those powers, which were ex¬ 
cluded from development in political life, could find in 
the case of the Brahmans alone a sphere for creation, 
but verily for what a creation! Instead of a Lykurgus 

* This fact mentioned by Megasthenes is also confirmed by 
modern writers, cf. Irving, “Theory and Practice of Caste,” p. 75 - 
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or a Themistokles, whom fate peremptorily denied to the 
Indians, they have had all the more ^runis and 
Yajnavalkyas, who knew how to found with masterly 
hand the mysteries of fire-oflFering and soma-oflFering, and 
to give currency in not less masterly fashion to those 
claims which are advanced against the secular classes by 
the champions of the kingdom which is not of this world. 

No one can understand the course which Indian 
thought has taken, without keeping in view the picture, 
with its lights and shadows, of this order of philosophers, 
as the Greeks named the Brahmanical caste. And above 
all it must be remembered that, at that time at least, 
which has shaped the determinative fundamental 
thoughts for the intellectual efforts of a subsequent age 
and for Buddhism also, this priestly class was so'mething 
more than a vain and greedy priestcraft, that it was the 
necessary form in which the innermost essence, the evil 
genius, if we may so call it, of the Indian people has 
embodied itself. 

The days of the Brahman passed in solemn routine. 
At every step those narrow, restraining limits held him 
in, which the holy dignity that he represented imposed 
on the inner and outer man. He passed his youth in 
hearing and learning the sacred word, for a true Brahman 
is he alone ‘‘who has heard.’* And if he acquired the 
reputation “of having heard,” his adult life passed in 
teaching, in the village or out in the solitude of the forest 
in the consecrated circle, on which the sun shone in the 
east, where alone the most secret instruction could be 
imparted openly to the muffled scholar. Or he was to 
be found at the place of sacrifice, performing for himself 
and for others the sacred office, which with its countless 
observances, demanded the most painful minuteness and 
the most laborious proficiency, or he fulfilled the life¬ 
long duty of Brahma-offering, that is, the daily prayer 
from the sacred Veda. Well might riches flow into his 
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hands by the remuneration for sacrifice, which kings anc 
nobles gave to the Brahmans, but he passed as mosi 
worthy, who lived, not by offerings for others, but by 
the gleanings of the field, which he gathered, or by alms 
for which he had not asked, or such charity as he had 
not begged as a favour. Still, living even as a beggar, he 
looked on himself as exalted above earthly potentates 
and subjects, made of other stuff than they. The 
Brahmans call themselves gods, and, in treaty with the 
gods of heaven, these gods of earth know themselves 
possessed of weapons of the gods, weapons of spiritual 
power, before which all earthly weapons snap powerless. 
‘'The Brahmans,** says a Vedic song, “carry sharp 
arrows : they have darts ; the aim, which they take, fails 
not. They attack their enemy in their holy ardour and 
their fury, they pierce him through from afar.** The 
king, whom they anoint to rule over their people, is not 
their king ; the priest, at the coronation, when he 
presents the ruler to his subjects, says: “This is your 
king, O people ; the king over us Brahmans is Soma.** 
They, the Brahmans, standing without the pale of the 
State, bind themselves together in a great confederacy, 
which extends as far as the ordinances of the Veda are 
current. The members of this confederacy are the only 
teachers of the rising youth. The young Indian of Aryan 
birth is as good as out-caste, if he be not brought at a 
proper age to a Brahman teacher, to receive from him 
the sacred cord, the mark of the spiritual twice-bom, and 
to be inducted into the wisdom of the Vedas. “Into my 
control,’* then says the teacher, “I take thy heart, let thy 
thought follow my thought, with all thy soul rejoice in 
my word.** And through the long years, which the pupil 
passes in the master’s house, he is coerced by his fear 
and obedience to him. The house of the Brahman is, 
like the anny in the modern State, the great school, 
which demands of every one a share of the best part of 
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his life, to discharge him eventually with the indelibly 
implanted consciousness of subordination to the idea 
embodied, in the one case in the State, in the other case 
in the Brahman-class. 

In the strength and the weakness of the forms of 
life of this class of thinkers lies also, as it were in a 
germ, the strength and weakness of their thought. They 
were, so to speak, banished into a self-made world, cut 
off from the refreshing atmosphere of real life, by 
nothing shaken in their unbounded belief in themselves 
and in their unique omnipotence, in comparison with 
which all that gave character to the life of others, must 
have appeared small and contemptible. And thus, 
therefore, in their thought also the utmost boldness of 
world-disclaiming abstraction shows itself, which soars 
beyond all that is visible into the regions of the spaceless 
and timeless, to caper in sickly company in baseless 
chimeras, without limit or aim, in fancies such as can 
be conceived only by a spirit which has lost all taste 
for the sober realities of fact. They have created a mode 
of thought in which the great and profound has joined 
partnership with childish absurdities so uniquely that the 
history of the attempts of humanity to comprehend self 
and the universe affords no parallel. To study this 
thought in its development is our next task. 



CHAPTER II. 


INDIAN PANTHEISM AND PESSIMISM BEFORE 
BUDDHA. 


Symbolism ok the Offering—The Absolute. 

The rudiments of Indian speculation extend back to 
the lyric poetry of the Rig Veda. Here, in the oldest 
monument of Vedic poetry, among songs at sacrifice and 
prayers to- Agni and Indra for protection, prosperity, and 
victory, we discover the first bold efforts of a reflecting 
mind, which truns its back on the spheres of motley worlds 
of gods and myths, and, in conscious reliance on its own 
power, approaches the enigmas of being and origination : — 

‘*Nor Aught nor Naught existed, 3^ou bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad roof outstretched above. 

What covered all? What sheltered? What concealed? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 

“There was not death—^;/et was there naught immortal. 

There was no confine betwixt day and night; 

The only One breathed breathless by itself. 

Other than It there nothing since has been. 

“Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound—an ocean without light— 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

“Who knows the secret? who proclaimed it here, 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 

The gods themselves came later into being— 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? 
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"He from whom all tliis great creation came, 

Whether His will created or was mute, 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it—or perchance even He knows not.”* 

And in another song a poet speaks, who, estranged from 
the faith in the old deities, seeks after the one God, 
“who alone is Lord over all that moves 

"He who gives V>reath, He who gives strength; 

Whose command all the bright gods revere. 

Whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death;— 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

"He through whose greatness these snowy mountains are, 
And the sea, they say, w’itli the distant river (the Ras,^) — 
He of whom these regions are the two arms;— 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

"He through wlioin the sky is bright and the earth firm— 

He llirough w’honi the heaven was Established, nay the 
highest heaven— 

He who measured out the space in the sky ?— 

Who is the God to whom w e shall offer our sacrifice ? 

"He who by His might looked even over the waters 
Which held power and generated the sacrificial fire. 

He who alone is God above all gods;— 

Who is the God to w'hom we shall offer our sacrifice ?”t 

Each strophe of the lyric ends in these words: “who 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?” The 
gap is clearly perceptible which lies between inquiring 
hymns like this and the positive faith of an earlier age, 
which knew, but inquired not regarding the gods to 
whom they should make sacrifice. 

We can only touch with brief comment this first flash 
of conscious thought of the Indians regarding the funda¬ 
mental questions of the universe and life. The develop- 

* Rig Veda, x. 129. Translated by Max Muller, 
t Ibid., X. 121. Translated by Max Muller. 

2 
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inent of speculation—or, rather, its self-development out 
of a world of phantasms—first assumes a connected pro¬ 
gressive form at a time which is later—probably much 
later—than that to which these hymns, quoted from the 
Rig Veda, belong. It was that period of widely ramified 
and exuberant literary production which has given birth 
to the endless mass of sacrifical works and mystic collec¬ 
tions of dogmas and discourses, written in prose, which 
are usually named Brahmana, ^ranyaka, and Upanishad. 
The age of these works, upon which alone we can rely 
for this portion of our sketch, we can determine only 
approximately and within uncertain limits. V/e shall 
scarcely be much in error, if we place their origin some¬ 
where between the ninth and seventh centuries before the 
Christian era. The development of thought, which was 
progressing in this period, while resting apparently on the 
basis of the old faith in go<ls, had really undermined that 
faith, and, forcing its way through endless voids of 
fantastic chimeras, had at last created a new ground of 
religious thought, the belief in the undisturbed, unchange¬ 
able universal-Unity, which reposes behind the world of 
sorrow and impermanence, and to which the delivered, 
leaving this world, returns. On this very foundation, 
moreover, centuries after the Brahinanical thinkers had 
laid it, were the doctrine and the church built, which 
were named after the name of Buddha. 

We now proceed to trace step by step the process of 
that self-destruction of the Vedic religious thought, which 
has produced Buddhism as its positive outcome. 

At the time when this process begins, all spiritual 
exercises which are performed in India are concentrated 
round one focus, the sacrifice. The world, which sur¬ 
rounds the Brahmans, is the place of sacrific ; the matters, 
of which, above all others, he has knowledge, are those 
relating to sacrificial duties. He must understand the 
sacrifice with all its secrets, for understanding is all- 
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subduing power. By this power the gods have chained 
the demons—“mighty/* so runs the promise for those who 
have knowledge, “doth he himself become, and powerless 
becomes his enemy and controverter, who possesses such 
knowledge.’* 

The elements, of which this knowledge of the meaning 
of the sacred sacrificial rites consists, are twofold ; some 
spring from the spiritual bequests of the past, and others 
are a newly-acquired possession. 

On the one side, the legacy inherited from the time 
of the simple belief in Agni and Indra and Varuna, and 
all the hosts of gods, before whom fathers and ancestors 
had bowed themselves in prayer and sacrifice. Every 
hand laid on the offering points to these. When the offerer 
seizes the sacred implement, he says, “I grasp thee at the 
call of god Savitar, with the arms of the Alvins, with 
Pushan’s hands.” If the sacrificial object is to be con¬ 
secrated with sprinkling of water, he says to the waters, 
“Indra hath chosen you as his associates at the conquest 
of Vritra ; ye have chosen Indra as your associate at the 
conquest of Vritra.” And from early morn until evening 
there resound at the place of sacrifice praises and songs 
to Ushas, the redness of dawn, the divine maiden, w^ho, 
with her glistening steeds, approaches the dwellings of 
man, dispensing blessings ; to Indra, who, fired by the 
soma-draught, breaks in wild battle the legions of demons 
with his thunderbolt ; to Agni, the benign god, the 
heavenly guest, who beams in the habitations of men, 
and bears their sacrificial gifts to heaven. 

But the world of the old gods, the living gods of flesh 
and blood, can no longer of itself alone satisfy the mind 
of the later age. Ever stronger becomes the tendency 
to name by their proper name# the powers which govern 
the wide world and the life of man. There is space ; 
the Indians named it “the regions of the world.” There 
is time, with its creating and destroying power; the Indians 
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named it “the year.** There are the seasons, the moon, 
day and night, earth and air, the sun—“he who bums,** 
and the wind—“he who blows.** There are the breath- 
powers, which pass through the human body. There are 
thought and speech, “which are one with each other and 
yet separate.*’ The movements and operations of these 
powers govern the course of the universe, and bring men 
w^eal and woe. 

And now men look for an answer, in the new language 
of their own age, to the question which the sacrifice and 
the world of gods, to whom sacrifice is made, suggest to 
the thought. Then the atmosphere assumes a state in 
which mysteries and symbols increase. In all the sur¬ 
roundings of the Brahman at the altar of sacrifice, and 
above all in the s^icred office which he there perfonns, the 
god Agni and the god Savitar will no longer be present 
alone, but there shall be there all the hidden powers 
which move to and fro in the universe, “for the universe,** 
it is said, “is swayed by the movement of sacrifice.** 
What meets the eye in the offering is not merely what it 
is or appears to be, but there is something further-—that 
which it signifies. Speech and action have a double 
signification, the apparent and the hidden ; and, if human 
knowledge follows the apparent, yet the gods love the 
hidden and abhor the apparent. 

Numbers have mysterious power, words and syllables 
have mysterious power, rhythms have mysterious power. 
There is an imaginary play between imaginary forces 
which is subject to no law of perceptibility. Consecration 
(dikshfi) escapes from, the gods ; they search for it through 
the months ; they find it neither with summer nor with 
winter, but they find it with the months of the cool season 
(^i^ira) ; therefore man must consecrate himself when the 
months of the cool season have come round. The metra 
fly up to heaven to bring the soma-draught ; the voice 
speaks standing in the seasons. 
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of offering is a type of the year, or, briefly, 
IS the year ; the officiating priests are the 
of the year ; the objects offered up are the months, 
juld import something foreign into these plays of 
t if we attempted to trace in them any sharply- 
line of demarcation between the being and the 
ng, between the reality and its representative ; the 
rlaps the other. ‘Traj^pati (the Creator) created 
nage that which is the offering. Therefore people 
offering is Praj^pati. For he created it as his 
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'^ter morning, and evening after evening, 
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both offerings will be 
formula, for speech is ceitamty. 
certain ; therefore, the second offerinjr will be made in 
silence, for silence, as the Indian says, is the uncertain. 

In the confused cloud-world of these mysteries, there 
lurk, concealed from the eye of the ignorant, countless 


enemies of the destinies of the children of men ; days and 
nights roll on, and bear away with them the blessings 
which the good deeds of men had won for them ; above 
the realm of changing days and nights the sun, "who 
shines,” is enthroned ; and “he who bums is death. Since 
he is death, therefore the creatures who dwell below him 
die ; those who live beyond him are the gods ; therefore 
are the gods immortal. His rays are the traces, where¬ 
with all these creatures are yoked to life. Whosesoever 
life he wishes, he draws to himself and he departs—he 
dies.” But the wise man knows formulas and offerings, 
which exalt him above the region of rolling days and 
nights, and above the world, in which the sun, with his 
heat, has power over life and death. Day and night rob 
not him of the reward of his works ; he sets his life free 
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from death—“that is the deliverance from 
is in the Agnihotra offering. “ 

The world thus darkens down for the fancy 
race to a dismal arena for the movement of unlii 
lifeless shapes, vSymbols are heaped nnceasingl 
symbols ; wherever thought turns, new gods an 
niiracnlous powers confront it, each as formless as tl 
That God, it is true, who was before all gods 
existences, the creator of worlds, Prajapati, who wsf 
in the beginning and desired “might I become a p ^ alone 
might I produce creatures, “ stands out above all 

- , and in 
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jve forth from 
and space and 

Prajapati, the lord of beings, evoked thought of 

from the breast of the believer ; the . res^nse 

^ ^ , image of the Creator 

noai"*^ V, V ar I , 

ners in the great, gray, shapeless 

mist, which suiTuuncfs the world of creatures. 

Wherever we look in the vast mass of monuments, 
which the strange activity of that age has bequeathed to 
ns, there is nowhere to be seen an operation of the inquir¬ 
ing mind, proceeding from the depths, nowhere that effort 
of bold thought, which plays for a heavy stake and wins. 
That imbecile wisdom which knows all things and declares 
all things, sits enthroned in self-content in the middle of 


the hot work of toilsome creation he g'* 
himself the worlds, and gods and me> 
time, and thought and speech. But 


its absurd images, and not even quakes before the spectral 
hosts which it has conjured up ; wherefore should the 
wise tremble, who knows the word before which spirits 
and demons bow ? One generation after another grows 
up under the ban of confused thoughts, and one after 
another unwearied adds its quota to the contributions of 
departed races, and then it also passes away. 

Onr eyes must accustom themselves, until they have 
learned to see in the dim light of this shadow-land, in 
which the fanciful images of those ages move, crowding 
formlessly together. But then even here there reveals 
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itself a kind of natural law operating in the region of the 
spiritual. Let us first on our part trace what is preserved 
to us in the oldest monuments of those speculations, and 
then the work of later generations successively, and thus 
as we mount up layer by layer, the picture which we see 
changes, and the changes have connection and meaning. 

The more important of these conceptions of the fancy 

gradually emerge from the confused mass, press into the 
foreground, trample down the weak, and step triumphantly 
into the centre of every circle. The powers and symbols, 
on whose working the Indian thinker fancies the system 
of the universe to rest, are what they are, not in and by 
themselves alone, but the farther thought goes, the more 
clearly do they appear to rest on great fundamental forces, 
from which their existence is principally derived, or in 
which they are again merged, when the goal of their 
being is reached. From the surface, where each pheno« 
menon presents itself as something different from every 
other, the speculative imagination strives to pierce into 
the depths below, in which lies the unifying bond of all 
diversity. Man looks for the essence in things, and the 
essence of the essence,* for the reality, the truth of 

* Cf. “Cliandogya Upauishad,” i i, 2:—“The essence of all 
beings is the earth, the essence of tlie earth is water, the essence 
of water the plants, the essence of plants man, the essence of man 
.speech, tlie essence of speech the Rig Veda, the essence of the 
Rig Veda the Sania Veda, the essence of the Sama Veda the 
rdgitha (which is Om). That Udgita (Oni) is the best of all 
essences, the highest, deserving the highCvSt place, the eighth.“ 

The conception which lies at the bottom of this eight-fold 
series of essence, essence of the essence, and so on, is (in the 
words of Max Muller) something like this :—“P'arth is the support 
of all beings, water pervades the earth, plants arise from water, 
man lives by plants, speech in the best part of man, the Rig Veda 
the best part of speech, the Sama Veda the best extract from the 
Rik. Udgitha, or the .syllable Om, the crown of the Sama Veda.’* 

Later on, \\here the idea of the Brahma will claim our atten¬ 
tion, we shall have to speak of the symbolical relation or of the 
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phenomena, and the truth of the true. This quest of 
the substance is necessarily a search for unity in all 
diversity. And thus thought lays hold separately upon 
one single group of phenomena, connected by a common 
feature, and regards them as united in a common root, 
and ere long thought passes all bounds and boldly declares, 
so and so is the universe. And then it lets go what it 
laid hold of ; that one phenomenon which had just now 
been declared to be the universe is lost again in the floating 
crowd of all the powers, which hold sway in man and the 
world, in space and time, in word and speech. 

In none of the Vedic texts can W’e trace the genesis 
of the conception of the unity in all that is, from the 
first dim indications of this thought until it attains a 
steady brilliancy, as clearly as in that work, which, next 
to the hymns of the Rig Veda, deserves to be regarded 
as the most significant in the whole range of Vedic litera¬ 
ture, the ‘‘Brahmana of the hundred paths. 

The *^Br^hmana of the hundred paths’’ shows us first 
and foremost how from these confused masses of ideas the 
notion of the ‘‘ego” presses to the front of all others, 
and will domineer over them, in the language of the 
Indians: the ^tman, the subject, in which the forces and 
functions of human life find root and footing. The breath- 
powers penetrate the human body and give it life ; the 
Atman is lord over all breath-powers ; he is the central 
power, which works and creates in the basis of personal 
life, the ‘‘innominate breath-power,” from which the other 
“nominate” breath-powders deriv^e their being. “A decade 

hidden intrinsic identity, which the Indian fancy detects between 
nature and the world of language, especially the sacred word, 
'this passage has an important bearing on this, inasmuch as it 
shows how, in the mind of the Indian, the objects of nature point 
liack through a series of middle terms, to the word of the Veda, 
and finally to the Om, the most suitable expression of the Brahma, 
as it were to the life-giving power in them. 
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of breaths truly/’ so says the Br^hmana, *‘dwells in man ; 
the hitman is the eleventh, on him are dependent the 
breath-powers.” “From the .<4tman come all these 
members (of the human body) into being,” “of all that 

is, the Atman is the first.” 

A central point is here found for the domain of human 
personality, with its limbs and its faculties, that power 
Avhich is the intrinsic and essential, working in all forms 
of life. And what the Indian thinker has conceived in 
tlie particular “ego” extends in his idea, by inevitable 
necessity, to the universe at large beyond him ; according 
to him microcosm and macrocosm continuously play 
corresponding parts, and here and yonder similar appear¬ 
ances point .significantly to each other. As the human 
eye resembles the cosmic eye, the sun, and as the gods, 
resembling in the general system the human breath- 
powers, act as the breath-powxrs of the universe, so also 
the ^tnian, the central substance of the “ego,” steps forth 
on the domain of the bare human individual, and is taken 
as the creating power that moves the great body of the 
universe. He, the lord of the breath-powers, the firstling, 
from whom the limbs of the body were formed, is at the 
same time the lord of the gods, the creator of creatimes, 
who has caused the worlds to proceecl from his “ego 
the .^tman is Prajapati. Yea, the very expression occurs, 
“the /Itman is the universe.” At this stage this phrase 
is only one play of the fancy among a thousand others, 
not the thought grasped in its fulness, that the boimdless 
universe and the restricted “ego,”’ which contemplates 

it, are in truth one. A crowd of other figures pushes to 
the front and diverts the attention from the ^tman, who 
is the universe ; but the expression once uttered, though 
it die aways, works on in secret and awaits the time when 
he who once uttered it, will turn his thoughts back to it. 

Meanwhile from another train of conceptions, another 
power not less potent p.ushes itself forward, with a claim 
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to be recog^nized as the great cosmic energy. The sacrcti 
word, the established guide in sacrifice, is preserved in 
its three forms of hymn, fonnula, and song,* making up 
the ‘‘threefold knowledge” of those who knew the Vedas. 
The spiritual fluid, which bears the sacred word and its 
supporters, the Brahmans, floating above the profane w'ord 
and the profane w'orld, is the Brahma : t it is the power 
which dwells in hymn, formula, and song, as the power 
of holiness ; “the truth of the word is the Brahma.” 

The world of the word is to the Indian another 
microcosm. In the rhythm of the sacred song he hears 
the echoes of the rhythm of the universe resound.! Thus 

* Tliat is Ric (liytnn of the Rig Veda), Yajus (sacrificial 
formula of the Yajiir Veda), Sanian (songs contained in the Sania 
\^cda).— Translator. 

t It will not be superfluous to bear in mind that the times, of 
which we are speaking, know nothing of the god Brahman. While 
“brahman,” “brahmana” occur frequently enough in the oldest 
texts in the signification of “Priest,” the god Brahman appears 
first only in the very latest parts of the Veda. 

t Of tlie countless passages which could be quoted in illustra' 
tion of this, let us merely refer to one, to the working out by the 
theologians of the Sama Veda of the idea of the symbolic relation 
of the Saman- (song-) diction with its five parts (“Chaiidogya 
Upani.shad,” ii. 2, etc.). “Let a man meditate on the fivefold 
Saman as the five worlds. The hinkSra is the earth, the pras- 
tava the fire, the udgitha the sky, the pratihara the sun, the 
nidhana heaven.—Let a man meditate on the fivefold Saman as 
rain. The hinkara is wind (that brings the rain) ; the prastava is 
‘the cloud is comethe udgitha is ‘it rainsthe pratihara, ‘it 
flashes, it thunders;’ the nidliana ‘it stops.* There is rain for him 
and he brings rain for others, who, thus knowing, meditates on 
the fivefold Saman as rain.” 

And then it goes on through a series of other comparisons; 
the Ilian with its five parts represents the w'aters, the seasons, 
the animals, and more of the like. Often these symbolizings rest 
upon nothing more than the most meaningless superficialities, as 
when the matter treated of is the three syllables of the word 
udgitha (sacred song), “ut (iid) is breath, for by means of breath. 
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must that substance from which the sacred word derives 
its being, also be a power which operates at the basis of 
all things. The fanciful subtleties, regarding the enigma 
of the Brahma reposing in the Vedic text, and the priestly 
pride of the human supporters of the Brahma, combine to 
elevate this entity to a dominant position in the Indian’s 
world of thought. ''He makes,” it is said of the priest 
who completes a specific sacrificial operation, “the Brahma 
the head of this universe ; therefore the Brahman is the 
head of this universe.” There was an ancient Vedic ode 
which began : “On truth is the earth founded, on the sun 
is the heaven founded. By the right do the Adityas (the 
supreme gods, the sons of the Aditi, the infinite) consist.” 
Now it is said “the Brahma is the word, the truth in the 
word is the Brahma.” “The Brahma is the right.” “By 
the Brahma are the heavens and the earth held together.” 

Here is an example furnished more illustrative than 
anything else of the peculiarities of Indian thought. Thi.s 
gradual, persistent pressure of an idea, which arises not 
from the contemplation of visible nature, but from the 
speculation about the sacredness of the holy Vedic text— 
the pressure of this idea and of this word until all the 

a man rises (ut-tishthati) ; gi is speecJi, for speeches are called 
girali; tha is food, for ])y means of food all subsist (sthita).'* 
r“Ch^nd. l"p.,” i. 3, 6 . 1 'o this passage Max IMiiller furnishes 

from Irish sources interesting parallels in the fanciful cofaceits of 
the Christians of the Middle Ages.] However senseless such 
fancies may appear to us, they cannot be overlooked as precuisors 
of the most important event in the religious development of India. 
Ill the symlx>lical interpretation or mystical identification, which 
the individual word or the individual sacred song furnishes, of 
the individual phenomenon in the life of nature or of the ego, 
the ultimate tendency of this development is being shaped : the 
identification of the central power in the whole range of the sacred 
word (Brahma), with the central power of the human person 
(.^tman), and witli the life-centre of nature : the genesis of the 
idea of the universal One. 
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loftiest and deepest conceptions which the mind grasp are 
associated with this word. 

This stage is not attained at one bound. When it is 
said, ‘The Brahma is the noblest among the gods,” it is 
also said in another place in proximity to this, "Indra 
and Agni are the noblest among the gods.” Well, the 
power of sacred truth, which the Indian calles the Brahma, 
has stepped into a position among the most prominent 
forces of the universe ; it is recognized as the power which 
holds the heavens and the earth together, but it is not 
>et the first and last—the one and all. The young upstart 
among the ideas is not yet sufficiently powerful to push 
the ancient creator and ruler of the worlds, Prajapati, 
from his throne ; but he is become the nearest to this 
throne. "The spirit, Prajapati,” thus says the Brahmana 
of the hundred paths, “wished; May I become a 
plurality—may I propagate myself.” He exerted himself 
—he took on himself severe pangs. When he exerted 
himself, when he had endured severe pangs, he created 
the Brahma first, the threefold knowledge. That became 
a support for him ; therefore people say, “The Brahma is 
the support of this universe.” Therefore, he who has 
learned (the sacred word) has gained a support, for what 
is the Brahma is the support. “The Brahma,” it is also 
said, “is the first-born in this universe.” It is not yet the 
everlasting unborn, from which everything that is has 
been born, but it is the first-born among the children of 
Prajapati, the father of worlds. 

There is something of the calm uncontrollable neces¬ 
sity of a natural process in this emerging or growth of 
both these notions, the hitman and the Brahma, each of 
which first gains the dominant position in its own circle, 
and is then carried forward by the progress of thought 
into the expanse of worlds ; and there also plays an ever- 
widening part. Though the images which were originally 
associated with each, in the mind of the Indian, were so 
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different, yet it could not but be that, in the course of 
such a development, the thought of the /Itman 
should assimilate itself continually more and more to that 
of the Brahma, and that of the Brahma to that of the 
Atman. ‘‘The first-bom in this universe is the Brahma/* 
as has been said. And of the /Itman it is said in another 
place, “Of all that exists, the first existent is the ^tman.’* 
The Brahma is the face of the universe, and “the firstling 
of this universe** is the ^tnian. The Brahma displays 
himself in hymn, fomiula, and song ; “the nature of the 
hitman consists,’* it is further said, “of hymn, formula, 
and song.*’ The definite, obviously presented, and limited 
meaning, which simple consciousness had at one time 
attached to the idea of the >^traan, and to the idea of the 
Brahma, extends itself to unlimited ranges, and then the 
difference between the two ideas gradually vanishes. 
The imagination of the Indian, eager to grasp the unity 
underlying things, is wanting in the power to preserve the 
images of the different notions within their several limita¬ 
tions, and in their separation from each other. 

And the remaining barriers are passed at last. What 
heretofore emerged momentarily, and was again lost in 
the current of an erratic imagination, is grasped anew by 
the mind, to be lost no more again : the conception of 
the great everlasting and eternal One, in which all diver¬ 
sity vanishes, from which are spirit and universe, and in 
which they live and move. It is called the i4tman, it is 
called the Brahma ; ^tman and Brahma converage in the 
One, in which the yearning spirit, wearied of wandering 
in a world of gloomy, formless phantasms, finds its rest. 
“That which was,** it is written, “that which will be, 
I praise, the great Brahma, the One, the Imperishable, 
the wide Brahma, the One Imperishable.** “To the 
Atman let man bring his adoration, the spiritual, whose 
body is the breath, whose form the light, whose soul the 
aether, who assumes what forms he will, quick as a 
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thought, full of right purpose, full of right performance, 
the source of every vapour, of every essence, who extends 
to all the regions of the world, who pervades this universe, 
silent and unmoved. Small as a grain of rice, or barley, 
or hirse, or a millet-seed, this spirit dwells in the ego; 
golden, like a light without smoke, is he ; wider than the 
heavens, wider than the aether, wider than this earth, 
wider than all the range of being ; he is the ego of the 
birth, he is my ego (/Itman) ; with this .4tman shall I, 
when I separate from this state, unite myself. Whoso¬ 
ever thinketh thus truly, there is no doubt. Thus said 
Tandilya.” 

A new centre of all thought is found, a new god, 
greater than old gods, for he is the All ; nearer to the 
quest of man’s heart, for he is the particular ego. The 
name of the thinker who was the first to propound this 
new philosophy, we know not the circle of people in 
which it found response must have been at that time very 
narrow. But they were the most enlightened of the 
Indian people, and w’e see how for them all other thoughts 
fade, and all other quests are merged in the one quest, the 
quest of the ^tman, the foundation of things. The 
parting words of the wise man, w*ho leaves his home and 
speaks for the last time with his wife, have reference to 
the .dtman. The debates of the Brahmans, who come 
together at the gorgeous sacrificial solemnities at the courts 

* The names of the teachers in whose mouths our texts put 
the discourses regarding the /Itiiian cannot be regarded otherwise 
than with distrust. In the “Catapatha Br.” Y^jnavalkya appears 
as the one who has most successfully advocated the new doctrines 
at the court of the Videha king. But while the first books of the 
said text, which must have been compiled at a not inconsiderable 
length of time before the development of these speculations, 
frequently quote Yajnavalkya as an authority, the role which he 
plays in the later books must be a fabrication. The traditions, 
which give Candilya a similar place in the history of Indian 
thought, are hardly deserving of greater credence. 
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of kings, deal with the i4tman. Many a lively description 
has come down to us, showing how Brahmans eager for the 
fray, and Brahman females not less eager for the contest, 
have crossed lances in argument regarding the ^tman. 
The wise Gargi says to Yajnavalkya, ‘‘As an heroic youth 
from Ka^i or Videha bends his unbent bow, and takes 
two deadly arrows in his hand, I have armed myself 
against thee with two questions, w^hich solve for me.’* 
And another of those opponents, whom the legend of the 
“Brahmana of the hundred paths” represents as confront¬ 
ing Yajnavalkya in this great tournament of debate, and 
as being conquered by him, says to him, “When anyone 
says ‘that is an ox, that is a horse,’ it is thereby pointed 
out. Point out to me the revealed, unveiled Brahma, the 
/Itinan, which dwells in everything: the /Itman, which 
dwells in everything, what is that, O Yajnavalkya?” 
Thus the combatants commence, and the princes listen to 
the debate, to see which has the deeper knowledge of the 
Brahma ; and he who conquers in the fight gains the 
Brahmani cows, with honis hung with gold. And side 
by side with these highly-coloured court scenes, where 
renowned masters from all lands, w^ho have knowledge of 
the yftman, contend with each other for fame, patronage, 
and reward, the same text gives us another very different 
picture : “Knowing him, the /Itman, Brahmans relin¬ 

quish the desire for posterity, the desire for possessions, 
the desire for worldly prosperity, and go forth as mendi¬ 
cants.” This is the earliest trace of Indian monasticism ; 
from those Brahmans who, knowing the ^tman, renounce 
all that is earthly, and become beggars, the historical 
development progresses in a regular line up to Buddha, 
who leaves kith and kin, and goods and chattels, to seek 
deliverance, wandering homeless in the yellow garb of a 
monk. The appearance of the doctrine of the eternal 
One and the origin of monastic life in India, are simul- 
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taneous; they are two issues of the same important 
occurrence. 

The Absolute and the External World. 

We must more closely examine the various meanings 
attached by the Indian mind to the idea of the ^tman, the 
Brahma, alone and in its connection with the material 
world, for it is in and by these thoughts that those 
tendencies, which have given to the Buddhist world its 
characteristic stamp, were, at first imperceptibly but 
subsequently more decidedly, developed. 

The doctrines of the Brahmans regarding the yltman 
do not form a system : their mind has, it is true, the 
courage and strength for a great venture ; but how 
could it, in the excitement of this creation, preserve at 
the same time the cool equanimity, necessary for arrange 
ing and harmonizing its creation? While the mind is 
ever seeking new paths, ever making new comparisons, 
which shall explain the enigma of the .^4tman ; while, 
no matter whether man’s inquiry be as to the remote 
past of the world’s beginning, or as to the future of 
the human soul in a world to come, the first and last 
word is invariably the hitman, who can be astonished 
if often, in the accumulated masses of these notions, the 
most irreconcilable differences remained in juxtaposition, 
probably without their inherent contradictions having 
been even noticed? 

I shall now abstract from one of the most important 
monuments which have come down to us from those 
times, from the concluding sections of the *‘Brahmana 
of the hundred paths,” a passage which seems to be 
connected with the first rude efforts of speculation re¬ 
garding the y4tman. If the being who created the worlds 
out of himself, here also bears that name, which later 
times have given him, Aimsm, one may well be tempted 
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to believe that the thoughts themselves with their 
antique and crude stamp belong to the preceding age. 

“The Atman/* it says, “existed in the beginning, 
in a spirit form ; he looked round him and saw nothing 
else but himself ; he spoke the first word : T am; ’ hence 
comes the name T therefore even now also-, whoever 
is addressed by another, says first: Tt is I,’ and then 
he names the other name which he bears. . . . He 

was afraid ; therefore whoever is alone is afraid. Then 
he thought: ^There is nothing else but I, of what then 
am I afraid?’ So his fear vanished. Of what had he 
to be afraid ? Man experiences fear of another. But he 
did not feel content ; therefore whoever is alone does not 
feel content. He desired another. He combined in 
himself the natures of female and male which are locked 
in each other’s embrace. He divided this nature of his 
into two parts : by this came husband and wife ; there¬ 
fore each of us alike, is a half, says Yajnavalkya ; there¬ 
fore is this void (of a man’s nature) filled up by the 
woman. He joined himself to her ; thus were men born.’’ 

It is then further narrated, how the two halves of 
the creating Atman^ as sire and dam, assume all animal 
forms after the human, and produce the animal kingdom, 
and how then the Atman produces from himself fire and 
moisture, or the divinities Agni and Soma. “This is 
Brahma’s creation superior to himself. Inasmuch as he 
has created gods greater than he himself is, inasmuch 
as he, a mortal, has created immortals, therefore it is 
a creating of the superior to himself. Whosoever has 
this knowledge, finds his place in this, his superior 
creation.” 

As the foregoing text may apparently resemble those 
ancient cosmogonies which begin: “In the beginning 
was Prajapati”—so, internally also, this naive concep¬ 
tion of the highest being—or of the original being, for 
it is not the highest yet—scarcely differs from that which 
3 
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a preceding age had conceived in Praj^pati, the creator 
and ruler of the world. The ^tman here resembles a 
powerful first man more than a god, not to say the 
one great beeni, in whom all other being lives and moves. 
This ^tman is afraid in his loneliness, like a man ; he 
feels desire, like a man ; he begets and brings forth 
like hitman beings. It is true, gods are among his 
creatures, but these creatures are higher than the creator ; 
creating greater than himself, he, a mortal, produces 
from himself immortal deities. 

Side by side with this cosmogony we place other 
fragments of the same text, which are of an age pro¬ 
bably not much later than the passage quoted. 

Yanavalkya, the renowned Brahman, is about to 
leave his home, to wander as a mendicant. He divides 
his property between his two wives. Then his wife 
Mai trey i says to him as he is departing, 'Tf my pro¬ 
perty included the whole earth, would I therefore be 
immortal?^* He replies, '‘Thy life would be like the 
life of the rich: but of immortality riches bring no 
hope.’’ She says, 'Tf I cannot be immortal, what use 
is all this to me? Tell me, exalted one, whatever thou 
knowest.” And he addresses her regarding the ^tman. 

“As when the drum is beaten, a man cannot prevent 
its sound eoing forth, but if he seize the drum or the 
drummer, the sound is stayed ;—as when the lute is 
played, a man cannot prevent its sound going forth, but 
if he seize the lute or the lute-player, the sound is 
stayed ;—as when the trumpet is blown, a man cannot 
prevent its sound going forth, but if he seize the 
trumpet or the trumpeter, the sound is stayed ;—as from 
a fire, in which a man places damp wood, clouds of 
smoke issue here and there, so truly is the exhalation 
of this great being ; he is Rig Veda, he is Yajur Veda, 
he is Sama Veda, the Atharvan and Angiras songs, tale 
and legend, knowledge and sacred doctrine, verses, rules, 
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he is the explanation and the second explanation ; all this 
is his exhalation.—As a lump of salt, which is 
thrown into the water, dissolves and cannot be gathered 
up again, but wherever water is drawn, it is salty, so 
truly it is with this great being, the endless, the un¬ 
limited, the fulness of knowledge: from these (earthly) 
beings it came into view and with them it vanishes. 
There is no consciousness after death ; hearken, thus I 
declare unto thee.” Thus spoke Yajnavalkya. Then 
Maitreyl said, “This speech of thine, exalted one, per¬ 
plexes me ; there is no consciousness after death.” Then 
said Yajnavalkya, “I tell thee nothing perplexing ; it 
is quite comprehensible ; where there is a duality of 
existences, one can see the other, one can smell the 
other, one can speak to the other, one can hear the 
other, one can think of the other, one can apprehend 
the other. But where for each eversrthing has turned 
into his ego (the /Itman), by whom and whom shall he 
see, by whom and whom shall he smell, by whom and 
to whom shall he speak, by whom and whom shall he 
hear, think and apprehend? By whom shall he appre¬ 
hend him through whom he apprehends this universe? 
Through whom shall he apprehend him, the apprehender?” 

This is the farewell conversation of Yajnavalkya 
with his wife. Between this and those cosmogonic 
speculations, which we have already described, there lies 
a development of thought, which is not much less than 
a revolution. There is the ^tman, who is afraid who 
soliloquizes, who experiences desire, who can be com¬ 
pared with his creatures, as to whether he or they be 
the greater, and who must fall back behind the highest 
of his creatures. Here is the ^tman, who is free from 
all limits of personal, human-like existence. Can there, 
man now inquires, be perception, thought, consciousness, 
in the Universe-Being? No, for all perception rests 
upon a duality, on the opxxxsition of subject and object. In 
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the external world with its unlimited plurality there is 
everywhere a field for this opposition, but in the 
absolutely existent all plurality ceases, and with it 
necessarily all perception, and all consciousness, which 
have their origin in a plurality. The ^tinan is not blind 
and deaf—he is on the contrary the one great seer and 
hearer, who does all the seeing and hearing in the 
external world—but in his own domain he sees not and 
hears not, for in the unity, which there prevails, the 
opposition of seeing and seen, of hearing and heard, is 
removed. Tike the ultimate supreme One of the 
Neoplatonics, which cannot be regarded as intellect nor 
yet as intelligible, but transcends^the reason ( 

^TjKos TTjv vov <f)vaiv), the Atitvsii also, as these fare¬ 
well words of Yajnavalkya represent him, transcends the 
personal, is the root of all personality, the comprehensive 
fulness of all those powers, in which personal life finds 
its termination: but these powers come into operation 
only in this phenomenal world, not in the domain of 
the everlasting One, the everlasting unchangeable itself. 

The one beeni is neither great nor small, neither long 
nor short, neither hidden nor revealed, neither within 
nor without ; the ‘‘No, No’’ is his name, inasmuch as 
he cannot be comprehended by any epithets, and yet his 
representative is the syllable of affirmation, Om ;* he is 
the ens realissimum. 

There yet remained for Indian speculation the task 
of finding its way back from this ultimate ground of 
all being to the empirical state of being, to define the 
relation which subsists between the Atman and the 
external world. Is the external world something 
separate, side by side with the Atman ; such that, apart 

* In Sanscrit the same expression (ekam aksharam) has the 
same double meaning, “the one imperishable,** namely, the 
w4tman; and “the one syllable,** namely, the Om, 
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from that which the Atman is or works in it, something 
else, howsoever it have to be apprehended, may yet be 
left, which is not /Jtman? or is the world of plurality 
absolved without residuum in the ^tman? 

It was necessary to approach this question in some 
form, more or less definite, as soon as men came to 
speak at all of the .dtman and the material world ; but 
the question is hinted at by the Indian thinkers of these 
ancient times, rather than put directly or point blank. 
In their estimation, this alone is of all things most 
important, that the hitman may be recognized as the 
sole source of life in all that lives, and as the thread 
in which all plurality finds its unity; but where the 
attempt is made to show how the problem of the co¬ 
existence of that plurality and this unity, or of their 
existence in each other, finds a solution, they speak in 
the vague language of similes and symbols, rather than 
in expressions which admit of their signification being 
sharply defined. 

The i4tman, they say, pervades things, as the salt, 
which has dissolved in water, pervades the water ; from 
the ^tman things spring, as the sparks fly out from the 
fire, as threads from the spider, as the sound comes from 
the flute or the drum. ‘"As all the spokes are united 
together in the nave and the felly of a wheel, so in this 
/Itman are united all breath-powers, all worlds, all gods, 
all beings, all these ego-ities.” 

There is great danger, in interpreting such similes, 
of not keeping within the faint line which separates that 
which it was intended they should convey and that which 
lies in them beyond this, accidentally and uninten¬ 
tionally ; yet he who would avoid this danger altogether 
must simply forbear to lift the veil which lies over the 
Indian wwld of thought, shrouded in types and symbols. 
And we, for our part, think we can detect behind these 
similitudes, by which men strove to bring the living power 
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of the ^tman in the universe near to his understanding, 
a conviction, though at the same time but a half-conscious 
conviction, of the existence of an element in things 
separate from the Atman, The ^tman, says the Indian, 
pervades the universe, as the salt the water in which it 
has dissolved ; but we may easily go on to add, as a 
complement to this, although no drop of the salt water is 
without salt, the water continues, notwithstanding, to be 
something separately constituted from the salt. The 
spokes of the wheel are all fitted into the nave and the 
felly, and fastened in, and still the spoke is something 
which the nave and the felly are not. And thus we may 
infer, the Atman is to the Indian certainly the sole 
actuality, light-diffusing, the only significant reality in 
things ; but there is a remainder left in things, which he 
is not. '^He who dwells in the earth,’’ it is said of the 
hitman, '‘being within the earth, whom the earth knows 
not, whose body is the earth, who operates within the 
earth, that is the ^tman, the in-dwelling ruler, the 
immortal. He who dwells in the water, who dwells in 
the fire, who dwells in the sether, who dwells in the wind, 
who dwells in the sun, moon, and stars, who dwells in 
space, who dwells in lightning and thunder, who dwells 
in all worlds, who is illatent in all Vedas, all offerings, 
all beings, who all beings know not, whose body all beings 
are, who operates within all beings, that is the /Itman, 
the in-dwelling ruler, the immortal.” And in another 
part of the same dialogue, from which these propositions 
have been excerpted : ”by the command of this unchange¬ 
able being heaven and earth stand fast ; by the command 
of this unchangeable being sun and moon stand fast, days 
and nights, half months and months, seasons and years 
stand fast ; by the command of this unchangeable being 
some rivers flow from the snowy mountains to the east, 
and others to the west and other points of the heavens ; 
by the command of this unchangeable being men com- 
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mend the giver, the gods the offerer, and the libation 
made with the spoon is the proper part belonging to the,* 
Manes.*' 

Though thus varied is the garb in which thought 
wraps itself in all these expressions, yet it is always the 
same, viz., that the ^tman, as the sole directing power, 
is in all that lives and moves, but that the world of 
creatures operated on stands side by side with the direct¬ 
ing power, pervaded by his energy, and yet separate from 
him. 

Though here and there, by all means, the language 
seems more free, and expressions are found which convey 
a hint that the yltman is everything which lives and 
moves>, yet, I take it, the contradiction lies more in the 
words employed than in the thought. Is it not allowable, 
for the bold language in which these hazardous ventures 
of young thought clothe themselves, to say that the 
.^tman is the universe, even where the thought, if it were 
accurately expressed, is only this, that in the universe 
the Atman is the only valuable, the source of all life and 
all light? 

Since, then, there remains in things a residue which 
is not hitman, we ask : in what light was this residue 
viewed? whence comes it? what significance has it? 
Naturally comes the expectation that it was conceived to 
be matter, or dark chaos, which, formless in itself, 
receives its form from the /Itman, the .source of forms and 
light. Our texts have preserved for us but few hints on 
this subject. The knowledge of the i4tman itself, which 
was inseparably associated with the ideas of the deliver¬ 
ance of the spirit from the domain of sorrow-fraught 
impermanence, had such unlimited value for the Indian, 
that the other side of the problem receded in speculative 
importance before it into the background. But where 
utterances bearing on these questions are found, they do 
actually point to the notion of a chaos, a world of poten- 
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tialities, from which the operation of the ^ tin an produces 
realities. The becnt, that was in the beginning alone, 
Uddalaka thus instructs his son,* thought: may I become 
a plurality. It sent forth fire from itself: the fire sent 
forth water from itself: the water produced food. ‘‘Then 
thought this being: let me now enter these three beings 
with this living self and let me then reveal names and 
forms.” And it enters with its breath of life into the 
fire, into the water, and into the food, mixes the elements 
of the one with those of the other, and thus the real world 
is prepared from the three original existents by the demi* 
urgic operation of the hitman. 

It is clear that those three oldest Cjxistents, those 
original creations of the hitman, in which he then reveals 
name and form by his breath of life, are treated before 
this act of revealing as a chaotic something, which is 
there, but is not as yet anything precisely determinate, 
older than the world of things we see, and not eternal like 
the ^tman, but the Atman’s first creation. But these 
attempts to demonstrate what in things is matter, bear 
very perceptibly the marks of immaturity. One would 
expect to find in the chaos, before the breath of life of the 
demiurgus produces in it “name and form,” a nameless 
and formless, an absolute, indeterminate something, and 
yet it is in the very beginning organic, of the threefold 
nature, of fire, water, and food, and thus it has thereby 
originally in itself an element of distinctness and nomina¬ 
tion. And similarly, on the other hand, is the ^tman, 
the creator and vivifier of the chaotic, less firmly main¬ 
tained in that paramount position resulting from the 
abstraction which we found attained in the farewell dis¬ 
course of Y^jnavalka. It is not the simple One, from 
whose nature, for his unitysake, all reflection and pro- 

* “Ch^ndogya Upan.,** vi. j, etc. Similar hut much more 
involved is *‘Cat. Br.,” xi. 2 , 3 . 
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jection must be excluded, as involving the duality of 
subject and object ; he thinks, and this, indeed, is his 
thought: may I become a plurality. Those thinkers who 
have pursued the idea of the unity in the nature of the 
Atman to its ultimate consequence, would scarcely have 
ventured to attempt, in the way entered upon here, a 
solution of the problem of matter and its evolution from 
the ^tman ; it is surely no mere accident that those 
passages in our texts also, which accentuate those conse¬ 
quences with the most marked emphasis, are silent on 
these problems : men may have felt that thought had 
here reached a chasm, over which to throw a bridge was 
not in their power. 

Pessimism, Metempsychosis, Deliverance. 

This is the place in which to speak of the inferences 
which the speculation of the Indians drew from the 
doctrine of the universal One side by side with and in the 
world of plurality, bearing on the estimate of the value 
of the world, life and death, and the ethical questions so 
closely connected therewith. 

We stand here at the birthplace of Indian pessimism. 

When thought, liberal to itself, had laden the idea 
of the /Itman with all attributes of every perfection, of 
absolute unity, of unlimited fulness, the world of 
plurality, measured by the standard of the everlasting 
One, must have necessarily appeared a state of disniption, 
restriction and pain. The unconstrained feeling of being 
at home in this world is destroyed at one stroke, as soon 
as thought has weighed it against its ideal of the supreme 
One, and found it wanting, and thus the glorification of the 
.4tman becomes involuntarily an ever increasingly bitter 
criticism of this world. If the Atman be commended 
'Svho is far above hunger and thirst, above sorrow and 
confusion, above old age and death,” who is there who 
does not detect in such words a reflection, though it be 
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not openly expressed, on the world of the creature, in 
which hunger and thirst, sorrow and confusion are at 
home, and in which men grow old and die? “The 
unseen seer,” thus Yajnavalkya speaks to- Uddalaya, “the 
unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, the unknown 
knower ; there is no other seer, no other hearer, no other 
thinker, no other knower. That is thy .4tman, the 
mover within, the immortal ; whatever is besides him, 
is full of sorrow.”—And it is said on another occasion: 
“as the sun, the eye of the universe, remains far off 
and unaffected by all sickness that meets the (human) 
eye, so also the One, the hitman, who dwells in all 
creatures, dwells afar and untouched by the sorrows of 
the world.” Here occurs for the first time the expres¬ 
sion “Sorrow of the world.” That the One, the happy 
.^tman, has chosen to manifest himself in the world of 
plurality, of becoming and decease, was a misfortune: 
this is not openly stated, for men are shy of a thought 
which would trace to the happy One Being the roots 
of the sorrow of earth or even any fault, but they cannot 
have been very far from this thought when they pro¬ 
posed to man as the highest aim of his effort, the un¬ 
doing in his case of this manifestation, and the finding 
for himself a return from the plurality to the One. 

The place v/hich Indian speculation allots to man, 
in and between the two worlds of the happy Atman and 
the sorrowful state of the present life, is intimately con¬ 
nected with the conceptions of metempsychosis, the first 
traces of which appear in the Vedic texts not long before 
the doctrine of the everlasting One comes to the surface. 

The thought that new wanderings, new repetitions 
of death and re-birth await the soul after death, are 
wholly foreign to the ancient times in which the hymns 
of the Rig Veda are sung. Men can talk of the habita¬ 
tions of the happy, where in Yama’s kingdom those who 
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have trodden the dark way of death enjoy everlasting 
pleasures-— 

“ Where joy and pleasure and gladness 
And rapture dwell, where the wish 
Of the wisher finds fulfilment”— 

and men speak also of the deep places of darkness, and 
of the horrors which await the evil-doer in the world to 
come. But men have no other thought but the one, that 
on the entry into the world of the blessed, or into the 
world of everlasting darkness, destiny is for ever fixed. 

We have shown how the age which followed the 
period of the Rig Veda created a new scheme of the 
universe. On all sides men described gloomy formless 
powers, either openly displayed or veiled in mysterious 
symbols, contending with each other, and, like harassing 
enemies, preparing contretemps for human destiny. The 
tyranny of death also is enhanced in the estimation of 
the dismal mystic of this age ; the power of death over 
men is not spent with the one blow which he inflicts. 
It soon comes to be averred that his power over him, 
who is not wise enough to save himself by the use of 
the right words and the right offerings, extends even 
into the world beyond, and death cuts short his lifL' 
yonder again and again ; w^e soon meet the conception 
of a multiplicity of death-powers, of whom some pursue 
men in the worlds on this side, and others in the worlds 
beyond. “Whoever passes into that world withoul 
having made himself free from death, will become in 
that world again and again the prey of death, in the 
same way that death shows no respect in this world and 
kills him when he wills.And in another place, 
“Through all worlds truly death’s powers have dominion 
if he offered to these no libations, death would pursue 
him from world to world—^if he offers libations to the 
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powers of death, he repels death through world after 
world.*’* 

In the texts of the times, in which these plays of 
a cheerless fancy first appear, there is little said of the 
idea of re-birth, or, as it first meets us in characteristic 
form, of that of re-dying. And yet the influence, which 
these ideas must have had on the aspirations of religious 
life, cannot have been small. The spirit can bear the 
thought of a decision of its destiny once for all, deter¬ 
mined for all eternity ; but the endless migration from 
world to world, from existence to existence, the endless¬ 
ness of the struggle against the pallid power of that ever- 
recurring destruction—a thought like this might well fill 
the heart even of the brave with a shudder at the result- 
lessness of all this unending course of things. When 
other associations directed the thought to the opposition 
of a happy world of unity, of rest, to a second world 
of plurality, of change, the appalling prospect of re¬ 
birth—that is, of re-death—will have had no small share 
in causing men to paint the domain of plurality in those 
dark colours, as unhappy and desolated by sorrow. 

But a thought such as that of more and still more 
deaths, which await the mortal in future forms of being, 
cannot be entertained without evoking its complement— 
or, we should rather say, perhaps, its neutralizer the 
thought of the deliverance from death : without this the 
end would be despair. From the beginning, therefore, 


We must refrain from asking the question, whether the 
influences of the belief of non-Aryan peoples in India have had 
any share in the origin of this idea of new existences and recur¬ 
rences of the fate of death. This idea is quite capable of 
explanation, if we regard it as the outcome of the progressive 
course which the thought or imagination of the Brahmans has 
taken, entirely independent of the co-operation of extraneous 
impulses, the existence of w'hich is as incapable of proof as of 
disproof. 
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the idea of metempsychosis was not so conceived, as 
though there were in it an unavoidable fatality, to which 
every human life is subject without hope of escape. At 
the same time, with the belief in the transmigration of 
the soul, and as its necessary complement, the concep¬ 
tion is formed that from the limitless change of birth 
and death a way out stands open ; the thought and the 
word “deliverance” are now ready to step into the fore¬ 
ground of religious life. 

The phases, both of style and matter, through which 
Brahinanical thought passes at this time, in rapid suc¬ 
cession, are reflected successively in the way in which 
the thought of deliverance is embodied. 

So long as the way out of that confused maze of 
grotesque and formless symbolical conceptions to the idea 
of the /Itman, the universal One, had jiot been found, 
the notions of deliverance also bear the same stamp of 
an arbitrary fantastic externality, which is characteristic 
of the spiritual creations of that age. The offering, the 
great fundamental power, and the fundamental symbol 
of all being and of all procession of being, is also the 
power by which man bursts the bands of death ; and 
next to the offering itself, the sacred knowledge of the 
sacrificial rites has the power to set free. Above all, 
the daily offering to the two luminaries of the day and 
the night: the morning offering to the sun, and the 
evening offering to Agni, the sun of the night, both 
accompanied by a silently-performed offering to Praj^pati, 
the lord of the created. In the sun dwells death ; the 
sun’s rays are the cords by which death has power to 
draw man’s life-breath to himself. ‘Tf in the evening, 
after sunset, he makes the two offerings, he takes his 
stand with the two fore-quarters (of his being) in that 
death’s power in the sun) ; if in the morning, before 
sunrise, he makes the two offerings, he takes his stand 
with the two hind-quarters (of his being) in that death’s 
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power. When he rises, then, he bears him with him 
as he rises; thus he delivers himself from that death. 
This is the deliverance from death which is inherent in 
the Agnihotra offering. He delivers himself from the 
recurrence of death who thus understands this deliverance 
from death in the Agnihotra.*’ And in another place, 
''Those who have this knowledge, and perform this 
oflFering, will after death be born again ; they will be'bom 
again to die no more. But those who have not this 
knowledge, or do not perofrm this offering, will after 
death be bom again, and will become the prey of death 
anew, over and over again for ever.” 

These are the earliest appearances of the belief in 
the transmigration of souls and the deliverance from 
death, dressed in fanciful miraculous shapes. When 
these thoughts came to the front, events were in process 
which were to give a new aspect to the Brahmanical 
world of ideas ; at that very time speculation directed 
itself to detect in the hitman, or the Brahma, the ever¬ 
lasting, imperishable Being, the source of every state of 
existence, the unity resting at the back of all plurality. 
As soon as this step was taken, a ground was gained 
on which those thoughts of death and deliverance could 
be planted out, and from which they could derive new 
intrinsic value. The different elements of speculation of 
themselves here fitted together into a whole which left 
no joinings to be seen. On the one side a dualism—the 
everlasting Brahma, the ground of all being, the true 
nature also of the human spirit (Brahma=^tman), and 
opposed to him tlie world of becoming and of decease, 
of sorrow and of death. On the other side a similar 
opposition—the undelivered soul, which death holds in 
his bonds, and ever anew hurries from one state of being 
into another, and the delivered soul, which has over¬ 
come death, and attained the goal of wayfarers. The 
result of the union of the two trains of thought could 
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only be this: the wandering of the soul through the 
domains of death is the fruit of its non-union with the 
Brahma: the deliverance is the attained unity of the 
soul with its true mode of being, the Brahma. Unity 
there is not, as long as the human soul conducts itself 
in thought and will as a citizen of the world of plurality ; 
so long does it remain subject to the law which operates 
in this world, the law of origination and decease, of 
birth and death. But where the look and longing fixed 
on plurality have been vanquished, the soul, freed from 
the dominion of death, returns to the home of all life, 
to the Brahma. ‘‘As a weaver,’* says the Br^hmana of 
the hundred paths, “takes away a piece of a many- 
coloured cloth and weaves another, new, more beautiful 
pattern, so also the spirit (in death) shuffles off this body, 
and allows consciousness to be extinguished, and takes 
upon itself another, new form, of Manes or Gandharvas, 
of Brahma’s or Prajapati’s nature, of divine or human 

or other manner of being.As he acted and 

as he walked, so he becomes: he who does good be¬ 
comes a good being, he who does bad a bad ; he be¬ 
comes pure by pure action, evil by evil action. 

So with him who is in the net of desire. But he who 
desires not? He who is without desire, who is free from 
desire, who desires the hitman only, who has attained 
his desire, from his body the breath-powers do not escape 
(into another body), but here draw themselves together ; 
he is the Brahma, and he goes to the Brahma. The 
f ollowing couplet speaks of this : — 


‘When he has set himself free from every desire of his heart. 
The mortal enters immortal into the Brahma here below.’ ” 

Desire (k^ma) and action (karman) are here named as 
the powers which hold the spirit bound within the limits 
of impermanence. Both are essentially the same. 
“‘Man’s nature,” it is said in the same treatise from 
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which we have taken the passage quoted, “depends on 
desire. As his desire, so is his aspiration ; as his aspira¬ 
tion, so is the course of action (karman) which he 
pursues ; whatever be the course of action he pursues, 
he passes to a corresponding state of being.” 

The form in which the idea of a moral retribution 
here appears, and in which, through long ages, it has 
constituted a fundamental principle of religious thought, 
with Buddhists as well as with Brahmans, is the doctrine 
of the karman (action) as the power which pre-detemiines 
the course of the migration of the soul from one state 
of being to another. Our sources of information .^how 
us that this new doctrine did not at first meet with 
general acceptance among the circles of philosophizing 
Brahmans ; whoever knows it, has the feeling of posses- 
sing in it a mysterious secret, of which one should speak 
only covertly and in private. So in the great debate, 
of which the Brfihmana of the hundred paths gives an 
account, among the opponents who seek to trip up the 
wise Yajnavalkya with their questions, Jaratkarava 
Artabhaga comes forward. He puts a question : “Yajna- 
valkya, when man dies, his voice goes into the fire, his 
breath into the wind, his eye to the sun, his thought 
to the moon, his ear to the quarters of heaven, his body 
to earth, his personality to the aether, his hairs to the 
plants, the hair of his head to the trees ; his blood and 
his semen find a place in the waters. But where, then, 
remains the man himself? ” “Give me thy hand, my 
friend,” is the answer. “Artabhaga! we two alone 
must be privy to this ; not a word on that subject where 
people are listening.” “And they two went out and 
conversed together. What they then said, they said 
regarding action (karman) ; and what they then pro¬ 
pounded, they propounded regarding action: by pure 
action man becomes pure (fortunate), by evil action evil 
(unfortunate).” 
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But no action can lead into the world of deliverance 
and happiness. Even good action is something which 
remains confined to the sphere of the impermanent ; it 
receives its reward, but the reward of the imepnnanent 
can only be an impermanent one. The everlasting 
.^tman is highly exalted alike above reward and effort, 
above holiness and unholiness. “He, the immortal, is 
beyond both, beyond good and evil ; what is done and 
what is left undone, cause him no pain ; his domain 
is affected by no action. “ Thus, action and the being 
delivered are two things, quite separate from each other ; 
the dualism of impermanence and permanence, which 
influences all thought in this age, here imposes from the 
first on the idea of deliverance, and on the ethical 
postulates which flow from it, this negative character: 
morality is not a form of active participation in the 
world, but a complete severance of self from the world. 

The felicity of the perfection which has divested 
itself of all action and dealing, good and evil, has its 
prefiguration and illustration in the state of the deepest 
sleep, when the world, which surrounds the mind in its 
waking hours, has vanished from its view, and not even 
a dream is seen ; when it sleeps “like a child, o\ like 
a great sage, when he, wrapt in sleep, feels no desire 
and sees no vision, that is the condition in which he 
desires only the .^tman, when he has attained his desire, 

when he is without desire.“ 

The succeeding age turned, with a special predilec¬ 
tion, to the description of conditions of the deepest self- 
contained abstraction, in which perception and feeling, 
space and all objectivity, vanished from the mind, and 
it hangs, as it were, in the middle, between the transient 
world and the Nirvana. Disquisitions on these ecstasies 
of contemplation are among the pet themes of the dis¬ 
courses which the Buddhist Church have put in their 
master’s mouth. We shall not be wrong if we here 
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recognize the preliminary traces of these ideas. When 
man seeks for an earthly prefiguration of the return to 
the universal One, he must, before he lights upon those 
sickly conditions of semi or complete unconsciousness, 
picture to himself the rest of deep, dreamless sleep as 
the most natural and readiest image. 

Up to this point we have found the opposition of 
the delivered and undelivered associated with the opposi¬ 
tion of desire and non-desire. The same thought is 
often expressed, with a slight alteration of such a turn 
that, instead of desire, knowledge and absence of 
knowledge are set up as the determinators of the ultimate 
destiny of the soul: the knowledge, on the one hand, 
of the unity, to which the individual ego and all beings 
draw together in Brahma ; and, on the other hand, the 
being absorbed in the contemplation of the finite as a 
plurality. ‘Where all beings have become one’s self, 
for the knowing how can there be delusion—how can 
there be pain for him who has his eye on the unity?” 
^‘He who has discovered and understood (pratibuddha) 
the ^tman dwelling in the darkness of this corporeity, 
he is all-creating, for he is the creator of the universe: 
his is the world, he is himself the world. They who 
know the breath of the breath, and the eye of the eye, 
the ear of the ear, the food of food, the thought oi 
thought, they have comprehended the Brahma, the 
ancient, the supreme, attainable by thought alone ; there 
is not in it any diversity. He attains the death of death 
who here detects any diversity ; thought alone can be¬ 
hold it, this Imperishable, Everlasting.” 

If then deliverance be based at one time on the 
conquest of all desire, and at another on the knowledge 
of the Brahma, both may be regarded merely as the 
expression of one find the same thought. “If a man 
knows the Atman:* ‘that am I myself—wishing what^ 

♦ These words also mean : ‘‘If a man knows himself.*' 
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for the sake of what desire, should he cling to the bodily 
state?” The main thing is knowledge; if it be 
obtained, all desire vanishes of itself. In other words, 
the deepest root of the clinging to the impermanent, is 
the absence of knowledge. 

Here we stand wholly in those very ranges of 
thought with which Buddha’s teaching dealt. The 
question, which has suggested the Buddhist views on 
deliverance, is here already put exactly in the same form 
as afterwards, and the same two-fold answer is given to 
this question. What keeps the soul bound in the cycle 
of birth, death, and re-birth ? Buddhism answers: 
desire and ignorance. Of the two, the greater evil is 
ignorance, the first link in the long chain of causes and 
effects, in which the sorrow-working destiny of the world 
is fulfilled. Is knowledge attained, then is all suffering 
at an end. Under the tree of knowledge, Buddha, when 
he has obtained the knowledge that gives deliverance, 
utters these words: 

“When the conditions (of existence) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Brahman, 

To earth he casts the tempter’s hosts, 

Like the sun, diffusing light through the air.” 

Here Brahmanical spe^lation anticipates Buddhism 
in diction as well as in thought. Language even now 
begins to make use of those phrases, which have received 
at a later time from the lips of Buddha’s followers, their 
established currency as an expression of the tenets of the 
Buddhist faith. When he who has come to know the 
^tman, is mentioned in the ‘‘Brdhmana of the hundred 
paths,” as delivered, the word then used for ^'knowing” 
is that word (pratibuddha) which also signifies “awaking,” 
the word which the Buddhists are accustomed to use, 
when they describe how Buddha has in a solemn hour 
under the A^vattha tree gained the knowledge of the 
delivering truth, or is awake to the delivering truth: 
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the same word from which also the name “Buddha,*’ i.e.^ 
the knowing,” “the awake,” is derived. 

Of all the texts in which the Brahmanical specula¬ 
tions as to the delivering power of knowledge are con¬ 
tained, perhaps not even one was known except by 
hearsay to the founder of the Buddhist community of 
believers. But, for all that, it is certain that Buddhism 
has acquired as an inheritance from Brahmanism, not 
merely a series of its most important dogmas, but, what 
is not less significant to the historian, the bent of its 
religious thought and feeling, which is more easily com¬ 
prehended than expressed in words. 

If in Buddhism the proud attempt be made to con¬ 
ceive a deliverance in which man himself delivers 
himself, to create a faith without a god, it is Brahmanical 
speculation which has prepared the way for this thought. 
It has thrust back the idea of a god step by step j the 
forms of the old gods have faded away, and besides the 
Brahma, which is enthroned in its everlasting quietude, 
highly exalted above the destines of the human world, 
there is left remaining, as the sole really active person 
in the great work of deliverance, man himself, who 
possesses inherent in himself the power to turn aside 
from this world, this hopeless state of sorrow. 

Every people makes for itself gods after its own 
ideal, and is not less made what it actually is by the 
reflex influence of what its gods are. A people with a 
history make themselves gods who shall show their 
power in their history, who shall fight their battles with 
them, and join in the administration of their state. The 
god of Israel is the Holy One, before whose flaming 
majesty the heart of man bows in adoration and suppli¬ 
cation, and to whom it draws near in prayer as to a 
father with the confidence of a child ; whose wrath 
causes men to disappear, whose tender mercy worketh 
good to children, and children’s children even unto the 
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thousandth generation. And the god of the Brahmanical 
thought ? The Great One, before whom all human 
movement is stilled, where all colours pale and all 
sounds expire. No song of praise, and no petition, no 
hope, no fear, no love. The gaze of man is unmoved, 
is turned upon himself and looks into the depths of his 
own being, expecting his ego to disclose itself to him 
as the everlasting One, and the thinker, for whom the 
veil has risen, discovers as an enigma of deep meaning, 
the mystery of the Unseen Seer, the Unheard Hearer, 
to find out whom Brahmans leave goods and chattels, 
wife and child, and move as mendicants, homeless 
through the world. 

The Tempter. Brahman. 

Tradition enables us to gain but a very imperfect 
idea of how the remaining notions, images, expressions, 
which passed to Buddhism as an inheritance from 
Brahmanical speculation, ranged themselves one after 
another round the central point of the religious thought, 
with which our sketch has been dealing. If we except 
^he oldest, fundamental texts of the doctrine of the 
tman, from which we have drawn material for our 
etch up to the present, we are driven to conjectures 
the most uncertain kind, when we ask what works 
be received as pre-Buddhist and what not. Internal 
fidence, on which alone we are thrown in this case, is 
'cient in very few instances to render it possible to 
even a probable estimate, as to whether what is 
ected in these texts in thought or form of expression 
the Buddhist, belongs to the stages preparatory to 
iddhist phase of thought, or has on its part been 
^ced by that phase. I might claim a pre-Buddhist 
in for the K^thaka Upanishad, a poem which in the 
grandeur of its composition reflects all the eamest- 
nd all the singularity of that age of self-study^ 
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If I am correct in my surmise as to the time of the 
production of this Upanishad, it contains an important 
contribution to the history of thought preparatory to 
Buddhist thought: namely, we here find the Satan of the 
Buddhist world, Mtra, the Tempter, the demon death-foe 
of the deliverer, in the form of Mrityu, the God of Death. 
The identity of the conception is most unmistakably 
apparent notwithstanding the difference of the clothing, 
and indeed the Brahmanical poem has preserved that 
image, which it has in common with the Buddhist 
legends, in a form assuredly far more original. 

‘"Ufant, son of V^ja^ravas,’* the Upanishad begins, 
*^gave away all that he had.^ He had one son, named 
Naciketas. In this youth faith was awakened, when the 
offeringsf were being earned away. He then reflected : 

“Water-drinking, grass-eating, milked-out (creatures) whosc^ 
strength is exhausted— 

Cheerless are the worlds called, to which he tends, who 
offers such gifts.”! 

He said to his father: “Father, to whom wilt thou 
give me?’’ And a second and a third time (he asked 
this). Then his father said: “I give thee to Death.” 

The Son. 

“Many come after me : many have before me trodden 
path of death. 

The Prince of Death, the god Yama, what need can 
have of me?” 

The Father. 

“Ivook forward, look backward; a like fatality ml 
and yonder. 

The destiny of man resembles the grain, which 
falls, and again returns.” 

♦ He divided these out to the priests as sacrificial remunera 

t All his father’s gifts, especially cows. 

JThe rewards for earthly gifts, such as those cows. 
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poem passes over what now happens: Naciketas 
"ncls to the kingdom of Death. Yama, the God of 
does not see him: so he remains three days 
ured in the realms of the departed. 

The vServants of the God of Death, 

ning fire is the Brahman who approaches the house as a 
ama presents water to the guest, thus the heat of the 
ved. 

and wish, friendship and every joy, 

' of his actions, children and fruitfulness of the 
ist the takes away from the foolish man 

whose house he ta;unfed.** 

Yama (the Death). 

jnfed within my house nights, 

Br^hmana, a worthy guesv tarried. 

Honour to thee, let prospei.’^^' attend me; 

Three wishes shall be granteo choose!’* 

iketas chooses as the first wish, hat his father may 
nve him without ill will on his return from the realms 
;he dead ; as the second, that the God of i ^eath may 
>h him the hidden knowledge of the sacrificia 1 fire, by 
lelp of which man wins the heavenly world. Death 
rts to him the mystic knowledge of this ^te and 
ntees that it shall be called among men after his 
e Naciketas-fire. Naciketas has now to express 
wish. 


Naciketas. 

ding the fate of the dead : 

savs another. 
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Nacikexas. 

From the gods themselves is this hidden, thou sayt 
Hard to fathom hast thou, O Death, declared it. 
There is no other who can reveal this to me as tlior 
There is no other wish which I can choose instead 


thd 


The God oe Death. 

^Fulness of years, and children’s children, 

Choose gold, herds, elephants, horses, 

Choose widely-extended rule upon the earth, 

Have thy life long as thou desirest. 

If this appear to thee acceptable instead o^ 

Then choose wealth, choose Ion me; 

Rule broad realms, Naciketas 
1 give thee the fulness of al’ ^ 

What mortal men obtain bu P 

Choose every pleasure on v ” difficulty, 

hich thy heart is set. 
with carriages, 

jpe to gain, 

•“ they may do thee service- 
aciketas.” ’ 


Maidens here, with harps 
Fairer than men may h 
These g' fthee, 

nr ^ 


"Thf 

Th 


Naciketas.’ 

Naciketas. 

lapse of days causes. O herd of Death 

W> when we have beheld thee 5 

We shall live as long as thou biddest us • 

Still this wish alone is that which I choole 
fell us of the far-reaching future of the worl ’ 
Whereon, O Death, man meditatefs ' 

The wish, which 
Tha<^ 
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through the world beyond, like the blind led by the blind. 
The wise man who knows the One, the Everlasting, the 
ancient God, who dwells in the depths, has no part in joy 
and sorrow, becomes free from right and wrong, free 
from the present, and free from hereafter. That is 
Yama's answer to Naciketas’s inquiry, 

A strange picture coming from this great period of 
old Indian thought and poetry: the Brahman who 
descends to Hades, and, unmoved by all promises of 
transient pleasures, wrings from the God of Death the 
secret of that which lies beyond death. 

We now turn from this Vedic poem to Buddhist 
legend. 

Through many a long age, he who is destined to the 
Buddhahood pursues his quest of the knowledge which is 
to deliver him from death and re-birth. His enemy is 
Mara, the Evil One. As the god Mrityu promises 
Naciketas dominion over extended realms, if he will 
forego the knowledge of the hereafter, so Mara offers 
Buddha the sovereignty of the whole earth, if he will 
renounce his career of Buddha ; as Mrityu offers Naciketas 
nymphs of more than earthly beauty, so Buddha is 
tempted by Mara’s daughters, named Desire, Unrest, and 
Pleasure. Naciketas and Buddha alike withstand all 
temptations, and obtain the knowledge which delivers 
them from the hand of death. The name M^ra* is no 
other than Mrityu ; the God of Death is at the same time 
the “Prince of this world,” the lord of all worldly enjoy¬ 
ment, the foe of knowledge ; for pleasure is in Brah- 


* Both words signify “death/’ and are derived from the same 
root, mar, “to die.” The mode of expression in many places of 
the Dhatumapada makes the identity of Mara and Mrityu (PMi 
maccu) clearly evident. Compare ver. 34, “M^radheyyani 
pahatave,” with ver. 86, “maccudheyyam suduttaram; v. 46: 
chety^na Marassa papupphakani adassanam maccurajassa gacche.” 
Cf. also ver. 57 with 170. See also “Mahavagga,” I, ii. 2. 
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manical, as it is in Buddhist speculation, the chain which 
binds to the bondage of death, and knowledge is the 
power which breaks that chain. This aspect of the God 
of Death, as the tempter to pride and worldly pleasures, 
steps in the Buddhist legend in the shape of M^ra so 
prominently into the foreground that the original 
character of that god thereby almost disappears ; the older 
poem of the Kathaka-Upanishad preserves clearly the 
original nature of Mrityii, but it shows us at the same 
time in it the point from which the conception of the 
Prince of Death could be transformed into that of the 
Tempter. 

Together with Mara, we find in the Buddhist texts 
very frequently mentioned another spiritual being, the 
conception of whom had likewise been first formed in the 
later Vedic age, Brahman. The god Brahman's figure is 
an outcome of that idea of the Brahma, the development 
of which has occupied our attenion in a previous passage. 
It is exceedingly characteristic of the influence which the 
most abstract speculation of the schools exercised in India 
over the notions of the people generally, that the Brahma, 
the colourless, formless absolutum, has become an 
important element in the popular faith ; of course, not 
without the thought in its original purity having been 
modified or, more accurately speaking, lost sight of. The 
thing in the abstract would have been rather too uncon¬ 
crete a god even for the Indians. So the neuter 
personified itself, and became masculine ; the Brahma 
turned into the god Brahman, the “progenitor of all 
worlds," the first-born among beings. 

We cannot here attempt to give a more detailed 
picture of this peculiar invasion of the popular conscious¬ 
ness by the speculative idea ; our sources of information 
completely forbid it. This much only we know with 
certainty, that the process of which we speak had not 
only completed itself in the age of earlier Buddhism, but 
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that a considerable period must have elapsed since its 
completion. Scarcely any divine being is so familiar to 
the imagination of the Buddhists as Brahm^ Sahampati , 
at all important moments in the life of Buddha and his 
followers, he is wont to leave his Brahma-heaven and to 
appear on earth as the profoundly humble servant of holy 
men. And from this one principal Brahman the Buddhist 
imagination has created whole classes of Brahma-gods, 
who have their place in different Brahma-heavens: —one 
more finger-post in addition to many others, indicating 
the impossibility of those Vedic texts, in which the origin 
of the doctrine of the universal One is exhibited, coming 
at all near the Buddhist period, in which the god Brahman 
has already developed himself from the Brahma, and the 
whole system of the Brahma-divinities from the god 
Brahman. 



CHAPTER III. 


Asceticism—Monastic Orders. 

We now proceed to describe the forms of religious, 
monastic life which have sprung up in close connection 
with the already discussed speculations regarding the 
universal One and deliverance. As in those philosophical 
ideas the way was prepared for the dogmatics of Bud¬ 
dhism, so in those beginnings of monastic life the founda¬ 
tion of the outward forms of the Buddhist Church was 
laid. 

The two lines of development, that of the inner side 
and that of the outer side of religious life, run—how could 
it be otherwise ?—^in close harmony. 

Those sp^ulation which represented the phenomenal 
world to be unstable and worthless as compared with the 
world’s base, the ./Itman, had at one blow deprived of 
their value all those aims of life which appear important 
to the natural consciousness of ordinary men. Sacrifice 
and external observance are unable to raise the spirit to 
the Atman, to disclose to the individual ego his identity 
with the universal ego. Man must separate himself from 
all that is earthly, must fly from love and hate, from hope 
and fear ; man must live as though he lived not. The 
Brahmans, it is said, '‘the intelligent and wise desire not 
posterity : what are descendants to us, whose home is the 
^tman? They relinquish the desire for children, the 
struggle for wealth, the pursuit of worldly weal, and go 
forth as mendicants.” 
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Many content themselves with a less strict renuncia¬ 
tion ; they go forth, it is true ; from their houses, and give 
up their property and all the comforts and enjoyments of 
their customary mode of living, but they do not wander 
about homeless ; they build themselves half-covered huts 
in the forest and live there, alone or with their women, 
on the roots and berries of the forest; their sacred fire 
also accompanies them, and they continue as before to 
perform at least a part of the duties of the sacrificial cult. 

It is probable that there were from the beginning 
persons, chiefly Brahmans, who as beggars or forest 
hermits sought their deliverance in retirement from 
worldly concerns. But an exclusive right of Brahmans 
only to those spiritual treasures, to obtain which men 
parted with all earthly treasure, was not asserted in early 
times ; we have no trace that before Buddha’s time, or in 
Buddha’s own time, the Brahman caste had come forward 
with claims of such a kind, or that there was need of any 
struggle whatever to win for prince and peasant, as well 
as Brahman, the right to leave wife and child, goods and 
chattels, in order to seek, as mendicant monks, in poverty 
and purity of life, the deliverance of their souls. Side by 
side with the Brahmans, who appear in the old philo¬ 
sophical dialogues speaking of the mysteries of the hitman, 
we find in more than one place princes, and even wise 
women are not wanting in these circles ; why should men 
desire to forbid those, whose discourses on deliverance 
they listened to and applauded, an entry on that life of 
holy renunciation, which leads man to this deliverance? 

A point which seems highly characteristic of the 
religious tone of this Vedic monasticism, is the strongly 
maintained esoteric character of the faith. There was a 
consciousness of possessing a knowledge which could and 
must belong to but a few, to chosen persons, a sort of 
select doctrine, which was not intended to penetrate the 
national life. The father might impart the secret to his 
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son, and the teacher to his pupil, but, in the circle of the 
believers in the Atman, there was wholly wanting* that 
warm-hearted enthusiasm which holds that it then, and 
then only, properly enjoys the possession of its own goods, 
when it has summoned all the world to participate in their 
possession. 

Our sources of information are quite too incomplete 
for us to be able, while resting on the sure ground of 
transmitted facts, to trace even the most prominent only 
of the landmarks in the further development of Indian 
monasticism. Conjectural constructions must here come 
to our aid, which, even where they show with tolerable 
certainty something like what must have taken place, yet 
utterly fail us if we seek for those touches, which could 
impart to the picture of this evolution an appearance of 
life. 

Two events, which stand apparently in close connec¬ 
tion with each other, must have played a prominent part 
in the development of this monasticism from its begin¬ 
ning up to the stage in which Buddha found it: the cohe¬ 
sion of monks and ascetics into organized fraternities, and 
therewith the emancipation of numbers, or even of a 
majority and the paramount, among these fraternities, 
from the authority of the Vedas. 

It appears that these two important occurrences, were 
materially influenced by a change of geographical scene. 
We spoke in the beginning of this sketch of the difference 
of culture in the western and eastern parts of the Gangetic 
tract: the holy land of the Veda, the home of Vedic 
poetry and Vedic speculation lies in the west: the east 
has acquired the Veda and the Brahmanical system from 
the intellectually more advanced west, but this foreign 
element was not wholly assimilated, converted into flesh 
and blood. A different air blows in the east; like the 
language which gives a preference to the weak I above 
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the rough r of the west, the whole being is more relaxed ; 
the Brahman is here less, the king and the people more. 
The movement, which had its origin in the west, here 
loses much of the fantastically abstruse which was in it, 
probably also something of the bold vastness and clear 
sequence of ideas, and thereby gains in popularity ; ques¬ 
tions, which it was chiefly the schools and the intellectual 
aristocracy of the nation had touched in the west, change 
in the east into vital questions for the people. Here men 
trouble themselves but little about the mystic universal 
One of Brahmanical speculation so much the more 
decidedly into the foreground come the ideas of the sorrow 
of every state of being, of moral retribution, of purifica¬ 
tion of the soul, of deliverance. 

It cannot be ascertained whether any political convul¬ 
sions or social revolutions were also in play at that time, 
to direct people’s minds with particular earnestness and 
energy to thoughts and questions such as these, Christ¬ 
ianity founded its kingdom in times of the keenest suffer¬ 
ing, amid the death struggles of a collapsing world. India 
lived in more settled peace ; if the government of its small 
states was the evil despotism of the Oriental, men knew 
of no other government and made no complaint; was the 
gulf between poverty and wealth, between knight and 
yeoman, a wide one—^and it has always been so in that 
land by natural necessity—still it was by no means the 

* It is significant that, although the speculations of the 
Upanishads regarding the . 4 tman and the Brahma must, in 
Buddha’s time, have been long since propounded, and must have 
become part of the standing property of the students of the Vedas, 
the Buddhist texts never enter into them, not even polemically. 
The Brahma, as the universal One, is not alluded to by the 
Buddhists, either as an element of an alien or of their own creed, 
though they very frequently mention the god Brahma. 
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poor and oppressed alone, or even chiefly, who sought in 
monastic robes freedom from the burdens of the world. 

Voices are raised full of bitter lamentations over the 
degeneracy of the age, the insatiable greed of men, which 
knows no limit, until death comes and makes rich and 
poor alike : behold the rich in this world,’* says a 

Buddhist Sutra ;* *‘of the goods which they have acquired, 
in their folly they given othing to others ; they eagerly 
heap riches together and farther and still farther they go 
in their pursuit of enjoyment. The king, although he 
may have conquered the kingdoms of the earth, although 
he may be ruler of all land this side the sea, up to the 
ocean’s shore, would, still insatiate, covet that which is 
beyond the sea. The king and many other men, with 

desires unsatisfied, fall a prey to death ;. 

neither relatives nor friends, nor acquaintances, save the 
dying man ; the heirs take his property ; but he receives 
the reward of his deeds ; no treasures accompany him 
who dies, nor wife nor child, nor property nor kingdom.” 
And in another Sutra it is said : f ”the princes, who rule 
kingdoms, rich in treasures and wealth, turn their greed 
against one another, pandering insatiably to their desires. 
If these act thus restlessly, swimming in the stream- of 
impermanence, carried along by greed and carnal desire, 
who then can walk on the earth in peace?” 

But from passages like these, current as they are 
among the moral preceptors of all ages and all lands, we 
cannot infer that at that time there was an atmosphere 
prevalent something like that prevailing at Rome in the 
sultry period of the early days of the empire. No such 
period was necessary for the Indian to strike him with 
sudden terror at the picture of life which surrounded him, 

* Ratthapala-Suttanta in the "Majjhima-Nikaya/’ fol. nri* of 
the Tumcur MS. 

t “Satnyuttaka-Nikaya.” vol. i, fol. ku’ of the Phayre MS. 
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to bring to his notice the traces of death in that picture. 
From the unprofitableness of a state of being to which 
they had not learned to give stability by labours and 
struggles for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men fly 
to seek peace for the soul in a renunciation of the world. 
The rich and the noble still more than the poor and 
humble ; the young, wearied of life before life had well 
begun, rather than the old, who have nothing more to 
hope from life ; women and maidens, abandon their homes 
and don the garb of monks and nuns. Everywhere we 
meet pictures of those struggles, which every day must 
have brought in that period, between those who make 
this resolution, and the parents, the wife, the children, 
who detain those eager for renunciation ; acts of invincible 
determination are narrated of those who, in spite of all 
opposition, have managed to burst the bonds which bound 
them to a home-life. 

Soon teachers appeared in more than one place who 
professed to have discovered independently of Vedic 
tradition a new, and the only true path of deliverance, 
and such teachers failed not to attract scholars, who 
attached themselves to them in their wanderings through 
the land. Under the protection of the most absolute 
liberty of conscience which has ever existed, sects were 
added to sects, the Niggantha ‘‘those freed from fetters,’’* 
the Acelaka “the naked,” and by whatever other name 
those communities of monks and nuns named themselves, 

* This sect, founded by one of the older contemporaries of 
Buddha, has maintained its ground to this day under the name 
of Jaina, especially in the south and west of the Indian peninsula. 
The view of it, which we get from its otherwise comparatively 
modem sacred literature, corresponds in many essential points 
with Buddhism. One point of difference lay in the great importance 
which the Niggantha attached to penances. 

5 
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into whose midst the young brotherhood of Buddha 
entered. The name which people gave to these persons 
of self-constituted religious standing in contradistinction 
to the Brahmans, whose dignity rested on their birth, 
was “Samana,*’ i.e., Ascetic ; thus Buddha was called 
the Samana Gotaina ; people called his disciples ‘‘the 
Samanas who follow the son of the Sakya house.*' It is 
probable also that already one and another among the 
older Samana-sects had gone so far as to attribute to the 
teacher round whom they gathered, dogmatic attributes 
in a way similar to that in which the Buddhists acted 
at a later time with reference to the founder of their 
Church ; the man of the Sakya race is not the only, and 
probably not even the first, who has been honoured in 
India as “the enlightened one" (Buddha) or as “the 
conqueror" (Jina) ; he was only one among the numerous 
saviours of the world and teachers of gods and men who 
then travelled through the country, preaching in 
monastic garb. 

The paths of deliverance, by which these masters led 
their believers in quest of salvation, were legion ; for us, 
who possess on this subject only the hardly impartial 
reports of the Buddhists and Jainas, their serious thought 
is, it must be allowed, covered de'eply over with dull 
or abstruse conceits. There were Ascetics who lived in 
self-mortification, denied themselves nourishment for 
long periods, did not wash themselves, did not sit down, 
rested on beds of thorns ; there were adherents of the 
faith in the purifying efficacy of water, who were intent 
on purging by continued ablutions all guilt which clung 
to them ; others aimed at conditions of spiritual abstrac¬ 
tion, and sought, while separating themselves from all 
perception of external realities, to imbue themselves with 
the feeling of the “eternity of space," or of the “eternity 
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of reason,” or of ”not-anything-whatever-ness,” and 
whatever else these conditions were called. It may easily 
be imagined that, among this multiplicity of holy men, 
the whimsical were not unrepresented: we are told of 
a “hen-saint,” whose vow consisted in picking up his 
food from the ground like a hen and, as far as possible, 
in all matters acting like a hen ; another saint of a 
similar type lived as a “cow-saint,” and thus the 
Buddhist accounts give a by no means short list of 
different kinds of holy men in those days, few among 
whom s< 2 em to have always been lucky enough to pre¬ 
serve their holiness from the fate of ridicule and from 
dangers more serious than ridicule. 

Sophistic. 

Certain phenomena which developed themselves in 
the busy bustle of these ascetic and philosophizing circles, 
may be described as a species of Indian sophistic ; 
wherever a Socrates appears, sophists cannot fail to 
follow. The conditions under which this sophistic arose 
are in fact quite similar to those which gave birth to 
their Greek counterpart. In the footsteps of those men, 
such as the Eleatics and the enigmatic Ephesian, who 
opened up the highways of thought with their simple 
and large ideas, there followed Gorgiases and Proto- 
gorases, and a whole host of ingenious, specious, some¬ 
what frivolous virtuosi, dealers in dialetic and rhetoric. 
In exactly the same way in India there came after the 
earnest thinkers of the masculine, classical period of 
Brahmanical speculation, a younger generation of 
dialecticians, professed controversialists with an over¬ 
weening materialist or sceptical air, who were not 
deficient in either the readiness or the ability to show 
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up all sides of the ideas of their great predecessors, to 
modify them, and to turn them into their opposites. 
System after system was constructed, it seems, with 
tolerably light building material. We know little more 
than a series of war-cries: discussions were raised about 
eternity or transitoriness of the world and the ego, or 
a reconciliation of these opposites, eternity in the one 
direction or transitoriness in the other, or about infinite¬ 
ness and finiteness of the world, or about the assertion of 
infiniteness and finiteness at the same time, or about the 
negation of infiniteness as well as finiteness. Then spring 
up the beginnings of a logical scepticism, the two 
doctrines, of which the fimdamental propositions nm, 
'‘everything appears to me true,'' and “everything 
appears to me untrue," and here obviously the 
dialectician, who declares everything to be untrue, is 
met forthwith by the question whether he looks upon 
this theory of his own also, that everything is untrue, 
as likewise untrue. Men wrangle over the existence of 
a world beyond, over the continuance after death, over 
the freedom of the human will, over the existence of 
moral retribution. To Makkhali Gosala, whom Buddha 
is represented as having declared to be the worst of all 
erroneous teachers,* is ascribed the negation of free will: 
“there is no power (of action), there is no ability ; man 
has no strength, man has no control: all beings, every¬ 
thing that breathes, everything that is, everything that 
has life is powerless, without power or ability to control 
(its own actions) ; it is hurried on to its goal by fate, 

♦ *‘As, O ye disciples, of aU woven garments which there are, 
a gannent of hair is deemed the worst—a garment of hair, my 
disciples, is in cold weather cold, in heat hot, of a dirty colour, 
has a bad smell, is rough to the touch—so, my disciples, of aU 
doctrines of other ascetics and Brahmans the doctrine of Makkhali 
is deemed the worst .**—Anguttara Nikdya. 
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decree, natiire —every being passes through a fixed 
series of re-births, at the end of which the fool as well 
as the wise ‘‘puts a period to pain.” And the existence 
of a moral government is also denied ; Pfirana Kassapa 
teaches: “If a man makes a raid on the south bank of the 
Ganges, kills and lets kill, lays waste and lets lay waste, 
burns and lets burn, he imputes no guilt to hunself ; there 
is no punishment of guilt. If a man crosses to the north 
bank of the Ganges, distributes and causes to be dis^ 
tributed charity, offers and causes to be offered sacrifices, 
he does not thereby perform a good work ; there is no 
reward for good works.” And another expression of 
similar doctrines: “the wise and the fool, when the body 
is dissolved, are subject to destruction and to annihila¬ 
tion ; they are not beyond death,” In disputations 
before adherents, opponents, and great masses of people, 
these professional wranglers and “hair-splitters”—this 
word was even then in use in India—made propaganda 
for their theories ; like their Greek counterparts, though 
a good deal coarser, they caused swaggering reports of 
their dialectic invincibility, to go before them. Saccaka 
says: “I know no Samana, and no Brahman, no teacher, 
no master, no head of a school, even though he calls 
himself the holy supreme Buddha, who, if he face me 
in debate, would not totter, tremble, quake, and from 
whom the sweat would not exude. And if I attacked 
a lifeless pillar with my language, it would totter, 
tremble, quake ; how much more a human being! * 
Possibly, the Buddhists, on whose reports we are here 
dependent, may in their animosity against this class of 
dialecticians have drawn them in darker colours than was 
fair ; the picture of such a sophistic is certainly not all 
a fabrication. 

At this time of deep and many-sided intellectual 
movements, which had extended from the circles of 
Brahmanical thinkers far into the people at large, when 
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amateur studies of the dialectic routine had already grown 
up out of the arduous struggles of the past age over 
its simple profound thoughts, when dialectic scepticism 
began to attack moral ideas—at this time, when a painful 
longing deliverance from the burden of being was met 
by the first signs of moral decay, Gotama Buddha appears 
upon the scene. 



PART I. 

BUDDHA’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Character of Tradition—LeCxEnd and Myth. 

There is no lack of current legendary narratives 
which the Buddhists relate concerning the founder of 
their faith. Can we learn anything of the life of Buddha 
from them ? Some have gone farther, and have asked : 
has Buddha ever lived? Or at least, as Buddhism must 
have had a founder: has that Buddha ever lived whom 
those narratives seem to present to us, though in a 
superhuman form and in miraculous surroundings?* 

That ingenious student of Indian antiquity who has 
occupied himself most closely with this question, Emile 
Senart^f answers it with an absolute no. A Buddha 
may have lived somewhere at some period, but that 
Buddha, of whom Buddhist tradition speaks, has never 
lived. This Buddha is not a man : his birth, the 
struggles he undergoes, and his death, are not those of 
a man. 

* In the second Excursus at the end of this work the chief 
authoritative sources relative to Buddha^s life are collected from 
the sacred P^li texts and discussed. 

t Senart, “Essai sur la 16 gende du Buddha,” Paris, 1875. 
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And whEt is this Buddha ? From the earliest age 
the allegorical poetry of the Indians, like that of the 
Greeks and the Germans, treats of the destinies of the 
sun-hero: of his birth from the morning-cloud, which, 
as soon as it has given him being, must itself vanish 
before the rays of its illuminating child ; of his battle 
with and victory over the dark demon of the thunder¬ 
cloud ; how he then marches triumphantly across the 
firmament, until at last the day declines and the light- 
hero succumbs to darkness. 

Senart seeks to trace step by step in the history of 
Buddha s life, the history of the life of the sun-hero : 
like the sun from the clouds of night, he issues from the 
dark womb of MSya ; a flash of light pierces through 
all the world when he is born ; MSyfl dies like the 
morning-cloud which vanishes before the sun’s rays. 
I/ike the sun-hero conquering the thunder-demon, 
Buddha vanquishes M^ra, the Tempter, in dire combat, 
under the sacred tree ; the tree is the dark cloud-tree in 
heaven, round which the battle of thunderstorm rages. 
When the victory is won, Buddha proceeds to preach his 
evangelium to all worlds, “to set in motion the wheel 
of the Law this is the sun-god who sends his illuminat¬ 
ing wheel revolving across the firmament. At last the 
life of Buddha draws to a close ; he witnesses the terrible 
destruction of his whole house, the Sakya race, which 
is annihilated by enemies, as at sunset the powers of 
light die away in the blood-red tints of the evening 
clouds. His own end has now arrived: the flames of 
the funeral pile, on which Buddha’s corpse is burnt, are 
extinguished by streams of water, which come pouring 
down from heaven, just as the sun-hero dies in the sea 
of fire kindled by his own rays, and the last flames of 
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his divine obsequies die out on the horizon in the moisture 
of the evening mist.* 

In Senart’s opinion, Buddha, the .real Buddha, did 
exist, it is true: his reality, he admits, is a logical neces¬ 
sity, inasmuch as we see the reality of the Church 
founded by him ; but beyond this bare reality there is 
nothing substantial. The fancy of his followers attached 
to his person the great allegorical ballad of the life of 
the sun«god in human guise, the life of the man Buddha 
had been forgotten. 

One cannot read the ingenious efforts of Senart 
without admiring the energy with which the French 
scholar constrains the Veda as well as the Indian epic, 
the literature of the Greeks as well as that of northern 
races—no small constraint was here necessary—to bear 
witness for his solar Buddha. But one is astonished that 
this so extensive reading has not availed itself, when 
dealing with the legends of Buddha, of one field, which 
would have presented not less important sources of in¬ 
formation than the Homeric hymns and the Edda : the 
oldest available literature of Buddhism itself, the oldest 
declarations of the body of Buddha’s disciples regarding 
the personality of their master. Senart bases his criticism 
almost wholly on the legendary biography, the ''Ealita- 
Vistara,” current among the northern Buddhists in 
Tibet, China and Nepal. But would it be allowable for 
any one, who undertook to write a criticism on the life 
of Christ, to set aside the New Testament, and follow 
solely the apocryphal gospels or any legendary works 
whatsoever of the Middle Ages? Or does the law of 
criticism, which requires us to trace back tradition to its 
oldest form, before forming an opinion on it, not deserve 

* Cf. Senart*s work already referred to, especially the resume, 
V 504, seq. 
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to be as closely observed in the case of Buddhism as in 
that of Christianity? 

The most ancient traditions of Buddhism are those 
preserved in Ceylon and studied by the monks of that 
island up to the present day. 

While in India itself the Buddhist texts experienced 
new fortunes from century to century, and while the 
ceremonies of the original Church were vanishing con¬ 
tinually more and more behind the poetry and fiction 
of later generations, the Church of Ceylon remained 
true to the simple, homely, ‘‘Word of the Ancients’" 
(Theravada). The dialect itself in which it was recorded 
contributed to prest^rve it from corruptions, the language 
of the southern Indian territories, whose Churches and 
missions had naturally taken the largest share, if not the 
initiative, in the conversion of Ceylon.* This language of 
the texts (“Pali”), imported from the south of India, is re¬ 
garded in Ceylon as sacred: and it is there supposed 
that Buddha himself, and all Buddhas of preceding ages, 
had spoken it. Though the legends and speculations of 
later periods might find their way into the religious 
literature produced in the island and written in the 
popular tongue of Ceylon, the sacred Pali texts remained 
unaffected by them. 

It is to the Pali traditions we must go in preference 
to all other sources, if we desire to know whether any 
information is obtainable regarding Buddha and his life. 


* According to the Church history of the island which has 
attained a fixed canonical status in Ceylon, and w'hich first meets 
us in texts of the fourtii and fifth century after Christ, but which 
must be based on considerably older memoranda, Mahinda, the 
son of the great Indian king Asoka (circ. 260 b.c.), was the 
converter of Ceylon, The tradition is in some essential parts- 
obviously a concoction; how much or how little truth it contains,, 
cannot for the present be determined with certainty 
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There we see first and foremost that from the very 
beginning, as far back as we can go to the time of the 
earliest utterances of Buddhist religious consciousness, 
there is a firm conviction that the source of saving know¬ 
ledge and holy life is the word of a teacher and founder 
of the Church, whom they designate the Exalted One 
(Bhagava), or the Knowing, the enlightened One 
(Buddha). Whoever proposes to enter the spiritual 
brotherhood, repeats this formula three times: ‘T take 
my refuge with Buddha ; I take my refuge in the Doctrine: 
I take my refuge in the Order.'* At the fortnightly con¬ 
fession, the liturgy of which is among the oldest of all 
the monuments of Buddhist Church life, the monk, who 
leads in the confession, charges the brethren who are 
present, not to conceal by silence any sins which they 
have committed, for silence is lying, “And intentional 
lying, O brethren, brings destruction ; thus hath the 
Exalted One said." And the same liturgy of confession 
describes monks, who embrace heresies, by putting in 
their mouths these words: “Thus I understand the 
doctrine which the Exalted One hath preached," etc. 
Throughout it is not an impersonal revelation, nor is it 
the individual's own thought, but it is the person, the 
word of the Master, the Exalted One, the Buddha, which 
is regarded as the source of the truth and holy life. 

And this master is not regarded as a wise man of 
the dim past, but people think of him as of a man, who 
has lived in a not very remote past. A century is said 
to have passed from his death to the council of the seven 
hundred fathers at Vesali (about 380 B.C.), and it may be 
taken as a fact that the great bulk of the holy texts, in 
which from beginning to end his i>erson and his doctrine 
are the central points, in which his life and his death 
are spoken of, had been already compiled before this 
council of the Church assembled : the oldest components 
of these texts, such as the liturgy of the confession to 
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which we have referred, belong in all probability much 
rather to the beginning than to the end of this first 
century after Buddha’s death. The period, therefore, 
which separates the deponent witnesses from the events 
to which they undertake to depose, is short enough : it 
is not much longer, probably not at all longer, than the 
period which elapsed between the death of Jesus and the 
compilation of our gospels. Is it credible that during the 
lapse of such a time in the Church of Buddha, all genuine 
memory of his life could be extruded by ballads of the 
sun-god, transferred to his personality?—crushed out in 
a brotherhood of ascetics, in whose circle of ideas, accord¬ 
ing to the evidence of the literature which they have 
bequeathed to us, everything else possessed a higher value 
than these very ballads of nature? 

Let us now examine more closely how far the 
collective picture of the age of which the sacred texts 
speak, bears on the question of Buddha’s personality. 
The Pali books give us an exceedingly concrete picture of 
the movements of the religious world of India at the 
period in which Buddha, if he really lived, must have 
played a part in it ; we possess the most minute details 
of all the holy men who, sometimes standing alone and 
sometimes surrounded by communities of adherents, with 
and without organization, some in more profound and 
some in more shallow terms, preached to the people 
salvation and deliverance. There are mentioned, among 
others, as contemporaries of Buddha, six great teachers, 
to the Buddhists naturally false teachers, the heads of 
six sects holding other faiths ; and we find one of them, 
Nataputta, according to Buhler’s and Jacobi’s learned 
researches, mentioned in the texts of the Jaina sects, still 
numerously represented in India at the present day, as 
the founder of their faith and the saviour of these sects, 
with whom he occupies a place analogous to that which 
is given to Buddha in the Buddhist texts. As regards 
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this Nitaputta, we are, therefore, in such a position that 
we possess two groups of accounts—those of his own 
followers, to whom he is the holy, the enlightened one, 
the victor (Jina), the Buddha—the texts of the Jainas also 
use this last expression—and the statements of the 
Buddhists, who stigmatize him as an ascetic leader, 
teaching an erroneous doctrine—as a pretender, claiming 
the dignity which properly belongs to Buddha. The 
Buddhists, as well as the Jainas, casually mention the 
place where Nataputta died ; both name the same place, 
the town of —a small but by no means insignificant 

contribution to the value of these traditions. The 
harmony of the testimony regarding a collateral fact of 
this description makes us conscious that we are here 
treading on the sure ground of historical reality. 

It is evident that Buddha was a head of a monastic 
order of the very same type as that to which Nataputta 
belonged ; that he journeyed from town to- town in the 
garb and with all the external circumstance of an ascetic, 
taught, and gathered round himself a band of disciples, 
to whom he gave their simple ordinances, such as the 
Brahmans and the other monastic brotherhoods possessed. 

I hold that, even under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, we can lay claim to the possession of this 
much at least of reliable information, as reliable as any 
knowledge of such things can ever be. 

But does all that we can gather end here? Are there 
not, in the masses of fable which tradition places at our 
disposal, some further, more specific traces of historical 
truth to be found, which contribute to give life to that 
first outline? 

In order to be able to answer this question, we shall 
next describe the aspect of the tradition as regards its 
details. 

Here it must be premised as a cardinal statement: a 
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biography of Buddha has not come down to us from 
ancient times, from the age of the PMi texts, and, we 
can safely say, no such biography was in existence then,* 
This, is, moreover, very easily understood. The idea of 
biography was foreign to the mind of that age. To take 
the life of a man as a whole, its development from begin¬ 
ning to end, as a unified subject for literary treatment, 
this thought, though it appears to us natural and obvious, 
had not occurred to any one yet in that age. 

* This assertion is supported as well by what the Pali texts 
contain, as by what they do not contain. They do not contain 
either a biography of Buddha, or even the slightest trace of such 
a thing having been in existence before, and this alone is conclu¬ 
sive. The loss of texts, which were once possessed, and d, fortiori 
the loss of all memory of them, is wholly unmentioned in the 
literary history of the Tipitaka. On the contrary, the texts 
contain here and there unconnected fragments of the history of 
Buddha’s life, in a form which our Excursus II. will exemplify, 
and which cannot be construed as if the complete life of Buddha 
had at that time already found a connected literary exposition. 
Senart (p. 7, 8) has not overlooked the fact that in the sacred 
literature of the southern Buddhists there is no work like the 
“Lalita Vistara” in the north, in which there is a connected 
narrative of Buddha’s life up to the beginning of his career as a 
teacher. But the explanation which the French scholar gives of 
this fact will scarcely gain acceptance with many. The legend 
of Buddha, with its popular character, he says, “ a dd demeurer 
particuli^rement vivace parmi les populations dont elle etait 
reellement I’oeuvre, et qui, des la debut, avaient activement 
collabor^ a I’^tablissement et aux progres de la secte nouvelle. 
A Ceylan au contraire, ou le buddhisme, s’introduisit surtout par 
une propagande th6ologique et sacerdotale, des recits de ce genre 
n’avaient ni pour les predicateurs ni pour leurs neophytes un 
interet si sensible ni si vivant.” It will not be easy to prove this 
alleged difierence between the dogmatic tendency of the Ceylonese, 
and the leanings of the northern Church to popular legend. In 
fact, the greater antiquity of the Pdli version of the sacred texts, 
compared with the northern editions, infected throughout by later 
literary currents, is the sole and completely satisfactory means of 
explaining the fact in question. 
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To this was added that in those times the interest 
in the life of the master receded entirely behind the in¬ 
terest attached to his teaching. It was exactly the same 
in the circles of the early Christian Church and in the 
circles of the Socratic schools. Long before people 
began to commit to writing the life of Jesus in the 
manner of our gospels, there was current in the young 
communities a collection of discourses and sayings of 
Jesus (Aoyta KvpiaKo.) ; to this collection was appended 
just so much precise narrative matter as was necessary to 
call to mind the occasion when, and the external 
surroundings amid which, the several discourses were 
delivered. This collection of the sayings of Jesus laid no 
claim to any historical arrangement or sequence whatever, 
or to any chronological accuracy. Similarly the 
Memorabilia Socratica of Xenophon. The method and 
manner of Socratic action are here illustrated by a rich 
profusion of the individual utterances of Socrates. But 
neither Xenophon nor any other of the old Socratics has 
given us the life of Socrates. What should induce them 
to do so? The form of Socrates was memorable to the 
Socratics for the words of wisdom which came from the 
lips of that great, eccentric man, not for the poor external 
fortunes of his life. 

The development of the traditions of Buddha corres¬ 
ponds as closely as possible to these parallel illustrations. 
His disciples had begun at an early date to fix those 
discourses which the great teacher had preached, or at 
any rate, discourses after the method and manner in 
which he had delivered them, and to deliver these to the 
Church. They did not omit to note where and to whom 
he had uttered or was supposed to have uttered each 
word ; this was necessary in order to fix in concrete the 
situation, and thereby to place the authenticity of the 
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respective words of Buddha beyond all doubt. But, when 
Buddha said so and so, they did not ask. The narratives 
begin: At one time—or : at this time the exalted 
Buddha was tarry'ing at such and such a place ; as far 
as dates go, this is worthless. People in India have never 
had any organ for the when of things: and in the life 
of an ascetic, such as Buddha was especially, year after 
year rolled by so very uniformly that it must have 
appeared to them superfluous to ask: When did this or 
that happen? When was this or that word uttered? 
provided any one had ever thought at all of the possibility 
of such a question arising.* 

Special events in the course of his wandering life, 
meetings with this and that other teacher, with this and 
that wordly potentate, were associated with the memory 
of one or other authentic or invented discourse ; the first 
stages of his public career, the conversion of his first 
disciples, and then again the end, his farewell address to 
his followers, and his death, stand out, as may be readily 
understood, most prominent of all in the foreground of 
these memories. Thus there were biographical frag¬ 
ments, but a biography was complied from them for the 
first time at a much later period. 

Comparatively few ure the memoranda preserved in 
the older authorities regarding the early life of Buddha, 
the years preceding the beginning of his professional 
career, or, to put it as thb Indians are wont to do, the 

♦ At a later time, indeed, this question was actually put, and 
then obviously there was no embarrassment felt for a moment in 
answering it. Then were drawn up those great lists of what Buddha 
had said and done in the sixth, seventh, eighth, etc., year of his 
Buddhahood (e.g., vide Bigandet, **Life of Gaudama,*’ p. i6o, etc.). 
The utter worthlessness of these latex-produced lists is obvious, 
when we bear in mind the absolute silence of the sacred texts as 
to matters of chronology. 
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period prior to the attainment of the Buddhahood, when 
he had not yet acquired, but was still seeking, that saving 
knowledge, which constituted him the teacher of the 
worlds of gods and men. That we hear less of these days 
than of others, is explicable. The interest of the Church 
was fixed not so much on his worldly character as the 
child and heir of the Sakya house, as on the person of the 
“exalted, sacred, universal Buddha.” People desired to 
know what he had uttered from that time forward, when 
he had become the Buddha ; behind that vanished the 
interest in everything else, even the interest in this 
struggle for the Buddhahood.* It is later centuries which 
have built up a history of Buddha with wonders piled on 
wonders on a scale quite different from older times, and 
which first devoted themselves with special zeal to sur¬ 
rounding the form of the blessed child with the extra¬ 
vagant creations of a boundless imagination. 

Tet us now examine the tradition, meaning, of course, 
the older tradition continued in the sacred P^li texts, to 
define accurately of what kind are the fabulous elements 
contained in them. 

It is obvious that the appearance of the deliverer of 
the world on earth, must have presented itself to the 


* Moreover, there is in the external form of the S(itra, and 
Vinaya texts a point which essentially contributes to explain this 
receding of narratives of Buddha’s youth. Inasmuch as these texts, 
with inconsiderable exceptions, do not contain arbitrary com¬ 
munications, couched in a freely chosen form, but always an 
instructive speech of Buddha or an ordinance prescribed by Buddha 
for his disciples, it was only occurrences in his career as Buddha 
which could be chosen for the introductory narratives on the 
occasions which called for these utterances of Buddha; his youth 
could only be touched on in occasional allusions or by putting in 
his own mouth communications regarding that period of his life. 

6 
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believer’s mind as an event of incomparable importance ; 
to the Indian, who was and is accustomed, in the most 
trivial incidents of his own daily life, to pay attention to 
concomitant omens, it would have been the most impos¬ 
sible contingency if the conception of the exalted, holy, 
universal Buddha had not been already announced by the 
mightiest wonders and signs, and if the whole universe 
had not joined in its celebration. An inconceivably bright 
flash of light pierces through the universe ; the worlds 
quake ; the four divinities, who have in their protection 
the four quarters of the heavens, combine to keep guard 
over the pregnant mother. The birth is attended by 
wonders in no less a degree. The Brahmans possessed 
lists of bodily signs which import good and bad fortunes 
to men ; the infant Buddha must obviously bear on his 
person all auspicious marks in the highest perfection, in 
the same perfection as a world-ruling monarch ; the sooth¬ 
sayers declare : “if he choose a worldly life, he will became 
a ruler of the world ; if he renounce the world, he will 
become the Buddha.“ 

We need not cite any more fabulous embellishments 
of this description : their character cannot be mistaken. 
As it seemed to the Christian Church an obvious necesr- 
sity, that all power and excellence, which the prophets of 
the Old Testament possessed, must have dwelt with 
enhanced glory in the person of Jesus, it was in the same 
way natural that the Buddhists should attribute to the 
founder of their Church all wonders and perfections, 
which, in the Indian mind, were attributed to the most 
powerful heroes and sages. Among the foundations, on 
which Indian intuitions rest, regarding that which pertains 
to an all-powerful hero and conqueror of the world, the 
ancient nature-myth, the original signification of which 
had long since ceased to be understood, is obviously not 
wanting ; and thus it is not a matter of surprise, if one 
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and another of the traits which were mentioned in the 
circles of monks and lay-disciples as indicating the nobility 
of Buddha, comes at last through many media to be con¬ 
nected with that which many centuries before, among the 
herdsmen and peasants of the Vedic age, and much earlier 
still among the common forefathers of the Indian, Grecian, 
and German stocks, popular fancy had associated in song 
with the sun-hero, the beaming type of all earthly heroism. 
This is the element of propriety which cannot be denied 
to Senart’s theory of the solar Buddha. 

As regards another group of legendary touches, it may 
well be in part doubted whether we have not in them 
historical memories. The elements of the tradition regard¬ 
ing Buddha hitherto mentioned flowed from the universal 
belief in Buddha’s all-overpowering might and nobility, 
but the much more important and more prominent charac¬ 
teristics, of which we shall now have to treat, have their 
origin partly in the special theological predicates which 
Buddhist speculation afiirmed of the holy, knowing. 
Delivered One, and partly in the external events which 
regularly occurred in the life of the Indian ascetic, and 
which consequently, according to an inference so naturally 
drawn by legend, cannot have been wanting in the life of 
Buddha, the ideal ascetic. 

What makes a Buddha a Buddha is, as his name indi¬ 
cates, his knowledge. He does not possess this knowledge, 
like a Christ, by virtue of a metaphysical superiority of 
his nature, surpassing everything earthly, but he has 
gained it, or, more strictly speaking, won it by a struggle. 
The Buddha is at the same time the Jina, t.c., the con¬ 
queror. The history of the struggle for the Buddhahood 
must therefore precede the history of the Buddha. 

Battle involves an enemy, a victor the vanquished. 
The Prince of Life must be opposed by the Prince of 
Death. We have seen how the Indian mind had settled 
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for itself the identity of the kingdom of death, and the 
kingdom of this world. We call to mind the role of the 
Death-god in the Vedic poem of Naciketas, to whom he 
promises long life and fulfilment of all desire, in order 
that he might abandon the pursuit of knowledge. So also 
there comes to the ascetic seeking Buddhahood, as his 
opponent, Mara, Death, the lord of all worldly desire, 
which indeed is nothing else than veiled death. Mara 
follows his enemy step by step, and watches for a moment 
of weakness to overpower his soul. No such moment 
comes. Amid many failures and desperate fights within, 
Buddha remains throughout unshaken. 

When he is on the point of reaching the saving 
knowledge, the purchase of all his efforts, Mara approaches 
him to divert him by tempting words from the path of 
salvation. In vain. Buddha attains the knowledge ‘Hhat 
bringeth salvation’’ and the supreme peace. 

We choose the narrative of this last struggle and 
victory, to illustrate by it the difference between Senart’s 
and our conception of the nature of these legends. 

How does the primitive Church narrate the history of 
the attainment of the knowledge which ‘‘maketh free?” 
What are the real facts of the occurrence as accepted by 
them ? This, and only this, that Buddha, passing through 
a series of stages of esctasy, sitting under a tree through 
the three watches of a certain night, obtains the threefold 
sacred knowledge, that his soul becomes free from all sin¬ 
ful taint, and he becomes partaker of deliverance with a 
knowledge of his deliverance.* These purely theological 
elements far transcend in importance, in the opinion of 
the primitive Church, the struggle with M^ra ; wherever 
in the sacred P^li texts the attainment of Buddhahood is 
described, there is not a word spoken of M^ra. 


♦ Vide references to the sacred texts in Excursus II. 
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Some few passages in the texts* narrate distinct 
encounters of Buddha with M^ra: sometimes they are 
referred to a time not long before and sometimes to a time 
not long after the attainment of Buddhahood. M^ra 
endeavours by seductive speeches to turn him from the 
path of holiness ; mention is also made of temptresses, 
who, when the tempter has given up all for lost, renew 
the fight ; the daughters of Mfira, named Desire, Unrest, 
and Pleasure. Buddha remains unmoved in his peaceful 
quietude. 

These are the unadorned representations of the primi¬ 
tive Church. The simple thoughts, from which these have 
been constructed, are, it seems, so very evident, that it 
would be no easy task even for the keen intellect of Senart, 
to show that this is the old myth of the victory of the 
sun-hero over the cloud-demons. Senart does not even 
attempt this, but he leaves this cast of the legends wholly 
untouched. 

He bases his criticism instead on that romance of 
wonders into which the grotesque tastes of later ages have 
transformed this primitive story.t Buddha sits down 
under the tree of knowledge with the firm resolve not to 
rise until he has attained the knowledge which ‘"maketh 
>> Then M^ra advances with his forces ; hosts of 
demons assail him (Buddha) with fiery darts, amid the 
whirl of hurricanes, drakness, and the downpour of floods 
of water, to drive him from the tree ; Buddha maintains 
his position unmoved ; at last the demons fly. 

* The texts compiled in a verse form are here especially 
referred to, in which the legendary element as compared with the 
purely dogmatic always comes more into the foreground, than in 
the prose Siitras. Vide references in Excursus II, 

f The chief sources of this later form of the legend, wholly 
foreign to the sacred P^li texts, are the commentary of the 
“J 4 taka** (i, p. 69, seq.) and the ‘*Lalita Vistara” (cap. 19, seq.). 
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Whoever wishes to give a complete picture of Senart’s 
mythological fancies, must reproduce the history of this 
struggle of Buddha and the demons in much greater detail 
than I can make up my mind to do for this wild and coarse 
tableau of miracles and sensations, wholly foreign to 
ancient Buddhism, I shall confine myself to the discus¬ 
sion of a few characteristic points. 

The tree under which Buddha sits. Mara is deter¬ 
mined to drive him from it, i.e,, naturally, he will defeat 
his resolve not to rise until he has attained deliverance. 
The demon says: *^this place does not belong to you, it 
belongs to me.’* 

Thus, Senart concludes, the true object of the fight is 
the tree. The tree belongs to M&ra : Buddha has taken 
possession of it. Contesting with him the possession of 
the tree and contesting with him the possession of deli¬ 
verance are the same. How does the tree come to have 
this importance ? What is the tie which connects the 
possession of the knowledge that brings deliverance, to 
which Buddha’s efforts are directed, with the possession 
of the tree? 

The Veda mentions the heavenly tree which the 
lightning strikes down ; the mythology of the Fins speaks 
of the heavenly oak which the sun-dwarf uproots. Yama, 
the Vedic god of death, sits drinking with bands of the 
blessed under a leafy tree, just as in the northern Saga 
Hel’s place is at the root of the ash Yggdrasill. 

The tree is the cloud-tree: in the clouds the heavenly 
fluid is stored, and it is guarded by the dark demons ; in 
the hymns of the Veda the powers of light and the powers 
of darkness fight their great battle for the clouds and the 
ambrosia which they contain: this is the identical battle 
of Buddha with the hosts of M^ra. In the cloud-battle 
the ambrosia (amrita), which is in the clouds, is won ; 
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the enlightenment and deliverance, which Buddha winSy 
are also called an ambrosia (amrita) ; the kingdom of 
knowledge is the land of immortality (padam amritam). 

This is Senart’s explanation. 

Would this acute scholar have ventured it, had he 
had before him the old account of the occurrence under 
the tree which is composed solely of dogmatic elements 
such as the description of the four ecstasies and the three¬ 
fold knowledge attained by Buddha ? If he had been 
aware that Buddha and Mara in the older texts do not 
fight under the tree, still less for the tree ? That the only 
reference we hear of, made to the tree of knowledge, the 
supposed cloud-tree and ambrosia-tree, is this, that Buddha 
sat at its foot, when he fell into those trains of thought, 
which led him to the highest knowledge ?* Where else 
sat in India in Buddha^s time, where else even down to 
our days do ascetics, who have no sheltering roof, and all 
vagrant folk, sit, but at the foot of a tree ?t We are not 

* It is exceedingly characteristic of the method of Senart’s 
criticism, that he quotes a text of the stamp of the ‘‘Saddharma- 
punda Rika** (p. 247, note i), to show the inseparability of the 
notions, Buddha and a tree of knowledge; he should have quoted 
the sacred PSli texts to show the complete non-essentiality of the 
tree. 

t Buddha tarries seven days at the foot of the banyan tree 
Ajapala (“Mahavagga,** i, 2 and 5), and for the same length of 
time at the foot of the Mucalinda tree (i, 3) and of the Rajayatana 
tree 0, 4). On the way from Benares to Urnvela he leaves the 
street to sit down at the foot of a tree in a grove. Similarly the 
monk Kassapa (“Cullavagga,** xi, 1, i). .dnanda, urged by Buddha 
to leave him alone for awhile, “set himself down at the foot 
of a tree not far oft” (“Malia Parinibbana S.,’’ p. 24). In a 
description of the ascetic exerting himself, it is said (in the 
“Ctilahatthipadopamasutta’’) : “He dwells in a lonely spot, in a 
grove, at the foot of a tree, on a mountain, in a cave, in a 
mountain grotto, in a burial-place, in the wdldemess, under an 
open sky, on a heap of straw.’’ (Cf. also “Cullavagga,” vi, i, i). 
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comparative mythologists and we cannot forget that, 
besides these cloud-trees which are shattered by lightning 
or uprooted by the sun-dwarf, there grow other trees also 
on the earth, and we go so far as to surmise, that the trees, 
at the foot of which Gotama Buddha was wont to sit and 
meditate, belonged to this latter, much less deep-meaning 
but more widely extended, class of trees. 

Nor are we more successful in the effort to persuade 
ourselves of the mythical character of the remaining 
elements of the nan'ative,* than we have been in the case 

The number of these instances of the tarr^^inc^ of ascetics under 
trees may be multiplied ad libitum, if there be any necessity. 

* But not so regarding the mythological significance of the 
person of M^ra himself as a thunder-demon. It is entirely 
misleading to call up, in order to explain so simple and transparent 
a conception as that of Mara, the whole host of Vedic mythology 
and symbolical conceptions from the first-l)om K 4 ma (Love) to 
the airy Agni and the demon Namuci. The original and prevail¬ 
ing idea which finds expression in the personification of MSra, is 
that of death; the name indicates this clearly enough (“M 4 ra, in 
loc. Antakacf. antea, p. 58, note). But that the prince of 
death is at the same time the ruler of the kingdom of earthly 
pleasure, the tempter to this pleasure, and is thus connected with 
K^ma, is adequately accounted for in the course of development, 
which pre-Buddhist as w'ell as Buddhist speculation has taken 
(vide antea. p. 56). Least of all can it cause astonishment, when 
Buddhist poetry occasionally gives to MSra, the evil enemy, the 
name of Namuci, a demon, w-ho is named in the Veda as an 
enemy of Indra (the “Catapatha Br,’* xii, 7, 3, 4, also observes in 
a discussion on Rig V. VlII, 14, 13 : p^pm^ vai NamuciH). The 
nature of the case forbids us seeking to draw mythological infer¬ 
ences from such uses of names as do not flow from the nature of the 
being of whom they are used, but are purely secondary. If we speak 
of the Titanic nature of a Faust, who would venture to build thereon 
mythological theories as to the origin of the Faust legend ? The 
identity of the Buddhist MSra wdth the Mair>'a (epithet of Ahriman, 
who tempts Zoroaster) of the A vesta is considerately waived by 
Senart (p. 244, note) and after his example by Darmesteter 
(‘^Onnazd et Ahriman,’* p, 202), 
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of the Tree of Knowledge. The demons, who make an 
assault on Buddha, fling mountains of fire, trees with their 
roots, glowing masses of iron, and “as if these so evident 
and obvious symbols did not suffice, rain, darkness and 
lightning complete the picture, and figure as the most 
characteristic touches of the whole scene.It does seem 
to us as if nothing can be less characteristic than these 
very touches ; nothing presents itself to the fancy as more 
natural or necessary for the assaults of bands of demons 
than the accessories of lightning, thunder and darkness, f 
Or are those spirits also, by whom Caliban is tormented on 
the magic island, thunder-demons? 

The vanquished M^ra is compared to a trunk without 
hands and feet,j: and precisely in the same way the cloud- 
demon Vritra, whom Indra crushes with his thunderbolt, 
is styled in the Veda “footless and handless.*’ But what 
is thus said of Mira is nothing more than one in a hundred 
similes used regarding him, and therefore means very 
little ; and, furthermore, can one not lose hands and feet 
in any other battles beside the battle of the thunder-storm ? 

But enough of these vagaries of the sunshine theory. 
We may say in a word ; the components which go to make 
up the history of the attainment of the Buddhahood, and, 
we may add, countless similar narratives in the legends of 
Buddha, are not to be explained by reference to the 
mythology of the Veda, and still less to that of the Edda, 
but by the dogmatics of the Buddhist doctrine of deliver- 

♦ Senart, p. 200. 

t It is, perhaps, possible that one or other of these touches 
may have first received its concrete form in the fables of the 
battle of the clouds, and may thenceforward have kept its place 
before the fancy ; but that would do very little for Senart*s theory. 

t Senart, p, 202. 
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ance and the external conditions and habits of Buddhist 
monastic life. 

One class of doubts, however, and this is evident, 
cannot be fully resolved by this method of explanation.. 
In each individual instance in which we have succeeded 
in showing that c>ccurrences narrated of Buddha are 
frequent, or even constant, events in the life of Indian 
ascetics generally, one may proceed to reason further in 
two different ways. Either, here we have before us 
credible memoranda, for we see that things were wont to 
take this course ; or, here we have not credible memoranda 
before us, for, inasmuch as this course is the regular 
course which things took in the period succeeding 
Buddha’s death, the legends of Buddha’s life must have 
been concocted so as to suit this precise course of events 
and no other. 

To decide with certainty which of the two lines of 
reasoning is proper to pursue in each case is absolutely 
impossible. He who has arrived at this stage of the in¬ 
vestigation must unreservedly acknowledge the limits 
which are here placed to inquiry, or, at all events, he 
must acquiesce in making up his mind as to the greater or 
less degree of probability in the one or the other of the 
two alternatives, and,, in doing so, it will be impossible, 
of course, quite to exclude the momentum of subjective 
feeling from the momenta determining this decision. 

If we now abstract from the traditions those of the 
categories indicated, which are wholly unhistorical, or are 
at least suspected to be of unhistorical character, we then 
have left as the very pith of these stories regarding^ 
Buddha a thread of facts, which we may claim to be a 
perfectly reliable, though, it may be, a very meagre, 
historical acquisition. 

We know about Buddha’s native country and about 
the family from which he came. We know about his 
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parents, the early death of his mother, and about her 
sister, who brought up the boy. We know a number of 
other facts which extend over the several parts of his 
life. It would indeed be quite inconceivable, even in 
India, if the Church which called itself by the name of 
the son of the Sakya house had, within a century after 
his death, ceased to preserve, even though veiled in legend, 
a correct memory of the most important names of the 
persons round Buddha, and of certain leading public 
events in his life. Who would admit it possible for the 
memory of Joseph and Mary, of Peter and John, of Judas 
and Pilate, of Nazareth and Golgotha, to be forgotten or 
supplanted by inventions in the early Christian Churches 
of the first century ? Here, if anywhere, it is fair to 
accept simple facts as such. 

Or are we in error, and is that criticism in the right 
which even here discovers gross deception ? Must not 
even the name of Buddha’s native town, Kapilavatthu, 
excite suspicion? The abode of the Kapila, the mythical 
primitive philosopher Kapila, the founder of the S^nkhya 
school ?♦ Why should we not seek, aye, and find, arcana 
of mythology, allegory and literary history in such a 
name? Especially when of opinion, as Senart is,t that 
the very existence itself of such a town is not guaranteed 
to us on any satisfactory evidence whatever. 

• The alleged derivation of Buddhism from the S^nkhya 
philosophy plays an important part in many sketches of this as 
well as of other philosophies. I know nothing better to say on 
this subject than what Max Muller has already said (“Chips from 
a German Workshop,** i, 226) : “We have looked in vain for any 
definite similarities between the system of Kapila, as known to 
us in the S^nkbyas^tras, and the Abhidarma, or the metaphysics 
of the Buddhists.** 

t P. 512, Cf. p. 380, sec,, and also Weber, “Indische Literatur 
Geschichte** (2 Auflage), p. 303. Senart finds, as was to be 
expected, in Kapilavatthu, “la ville, la fortresse de 1 ’atmosphere.** 
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Is the evidence really unreliable? The Chinese 
pilgrims, who travelled in India in the fifth and seventh 
centuries after Christ, saw the ruins of the town.*^ But, 
interposes Senart, no one can tell by looking at the ruins 
whether the town to which they belong, was called 
Kapilavatthu. Unfortunately, most assuredly no one can 
tell by a look, although there is always some weight to 
be attached to the local traditions connected with the 
place, and in this case also to the monuments still extant 
in the time of those Chinese pilgrims. The stron^st 
confirmation, however, of what the Chinese pilgrims 
state, lies in the fact that, on the one hand, the occasional 
direct statements and indirect hints of the sacred P^i 
works regarding the site of the town, and, on the other 
hand, the route of the pilgrims who looked for it, if 
both be traced on the map of India, coincide exactly: in 
addition to this, at the very place where, according to 
this evidence, Buddha’s home must have been, there is 
a small stream which, even in the present day, bears 
the same name (Rohini) as was borne by a stream in the 
territory of the Sakyas often mentioned in the Buddhist 
traditions. I hold, stronger indications it is impossible 
to expect of an early demolished town in a country in 
which systematic excavations have not yet been made.f 

♦ It is much to be regretted that General Cunningham, when 
he travelled the districts concerned for his archaeological 
researches, allowed himself to be so far led astray by his geogra¬ 
phical theories, which are on this point decidedly erroneous, as 
to look for the ruins of Kapilavatthu in a wrong place; a fresh 
search in the regions clearly indicated by the texts would be most 
desirable. 

f When Senart feels the want of a positive authority for the 
existence of Kapilavatthu, he has in his mind the silence of the 
Brahmanical literature, especially the great epic poems. Whoever 
considers at once what the epics, which were composed in the 
more westerly parts of India and the subject-matter of which lies 
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Buddha’s mother {i.e., ‘‘miraculous power”) 

has also become a mark for criticism because of her 
significant name. To Senart, M^y^, who dies a few days 
after the birth of her son, is the morning vapour, which 
vanishes before the rays of the sun. Weber,* who 
thought at an earlier period that he had discovered in 
M^y^’s name a reference to the cosmic power of 
M^y^ in the S^nkhya philosophy, has himself revoked 
this opinion elsewhere at a later period, remembering that 
the notion of the May^ belongs, not to the S^nkhya 
school, but to the Vedanta system ; it may be added, that 
every philosophico-mystical idea of the M^y^ is wholly 
foreign to the ancient Buddhist texts throughout, and 
consequently the name of Buddha’s mother cannot have 
been invented out of deference to any such idea.f 

We must admit that we place greater reliance on 
tradition. We believe that the town of Kapilavatthu had 
once an existence, that Buddha passed his youth there, 

chiefly in the more westerly lands, do yield for the geography 
of the east of the peninsula, and what they do not yield, will 
find their silence very explicable in the matter of this certainly 
not very important, and moreover very early destroyed, town of 
Kapilavatthu. 

• “Iviteraturgeschichte,"’ l.c. Cf. Koppen, “Die Religion des 
Buddha,” i, 76. 

t Even M 4 y 4 *s sister, Mah^praj^patl, does not escape the 
fate, that curious secrets have been supposed to be veiled in her 
significantly sounding name. (Senart, p. 339, note i.) Senart 
translates Praj^pati “creatrix,” not without himself seeing that 
this is contrary to grammatical rule. Did the variante Praj 4 vati 
(in the “Eal. Vist.”) rightly noticed by him, not remind the 
distinguished P 41 i scholar, that the word does not mean 
“creatrix” at all, but stands for Prajivat!, “prolific in descen¬ 
dants?” In Pali prajapati (=praj 4 vati) is a very common 
appellation for “wife.” See Childers, sub. verb, and “MahA- 
vagga,” i, 14, I, 2; x, 2, 3, 8. The meaning of the proper name 
is therefore quite of a harmless nature. 
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and that the sacred texts name his mother MSyS, not 
because of any mythical or allegorical secrets, but 
because she was so called. 

Having unfolded our estimate of the value of the 
tradition, we now proceed to sketch the history of 
Buddha’s life. 



CHAPTER II. 


Buddha's Youth. 

The noble boy Siddhattha was bom in the country 
and the tribe of the Sakyas (“The Powerful**) somewhere 
about the middle of the sixth century before Christ. 
Better known than this name which he seems to have 
borne in the family circle, are other appellations. As a 
preaching monk wandering through India he was to his 
contemporaries ‘^The ascetic Gotama**—this surname the 
Sakyas had, in accordance with the custom of Indian 
noble families, borrowed from one of the ancient Vedic 
bard-families ; to us no name for this renowned of all 
Indians is so familiar as that with which the disciples 
who accepted his faith have expressed his authoritative 
position as the overthrower of error, as the discemer of 
the truth which gives deliverance, the name Buddha, i.e,, 
‘'the enlightened,” “the knower.** 

We can point out the native land of Buddha on the 
map of India with tolerable accuracy. 

Between the Nepalese lower range of the Himalaya 
and the middle part of the course of the Rapti,* which runs 
through the north-eastern part of the province of Oudh, 
there stretches a strip of level, fruitful land,t some thirty 

• This river often appears in the Buddhist literature as 
Aciravatl. 

t The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang (about 650 a.c.) says 
of Buddha’s native state (St. Julien’s Translation, ii. 130) : “La 
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English miles broad, well-watered by the numerous 
streams that issue from the Himalayas. Here lay the 
not very extensive territory over which the Sakyas claimed 
supremacy and dominion. On the east the Rohini 
separated their lands from their neighbours ; to this day 
this stream has preserved the name which it bore more 
than two thousand years ago,* On the west and south 
the rule of the Sakyas extended quite up, or nearly so, 
to the Rapti.f 

Scarcely anywhere does the appearance of a country 
depend so completely on the activity or sloth of its in¬ 
habitants, as in these parts of India adjoining the 
Himalayas. The mountains send forth year by year in¬ 
exhaustible volumes of water: whether for the benefit 
or for the destruction of the country depends solely on 
man's activity. Tracts of Ian'I which in times of unrest 
and thriftlessness «are a swampy wilderness, the homes 
of pestilential vapours, iiiay by a few years of regular 
and steady industry pass into a state of high and pros¬ 
perous culture, and, if the causes of decline set in anew, 
return still more quickly to the state of a wilderness. 

In the time of Sakya sovereignty this land must have 
been highly cultivated, a condition which it again 
attained under the government of the great emperor 
Akbar, and which, after long periods of protracted dis- 

terre est grasse et fertile: les semailles et les r6coItes ont lieu 
k des 6poques r6guli^res; les saisons ne se d^rangent jamais; les 
moeurs des habitants sent donees et faciles.” 

♦ The Robin! falls into the Rapti near Goruckpore, some 
hundred English miles north of Benares. 

t The territory of the Sakyas included, as far as it appears^ 
according to the present divisions of the land, approximately the 
following circles (pergunnahs) belonging to the Goruckpore dis¬ 
trict: Binayakpore, Bansee. and the western half of pergunnah 
Haveli. For an exact estimate of the extent of this territory the 
data at hand are obviously insufficient; I might quite roughly 
estimate it at nine-tenths the area of Yorkshire. 
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quiet and sore decay, it is just now beginning once more 
to approach under the beneficent hand of the British 
administration, which is intent on supplying the land with 
the necessary working power. 

Between tall forests of sal trees yellow rice-fields 
spread out in uniform richness. The rice plant, which 
the Buddhist texts here mention, constitutes to-day, as 
in ancient times, the chief crop of this country, where 
the water of the rainy season and of inundations remains 
long standing on the rich soil of the low lying flats, 
and renders in great measure superfluous that excessively 
troublesome artificial irrigation which is elsewhere neces¬ 
sary for rice.t Between the rice-fields we may here and 
there place villages in the days of Sakyas such as exist 
to-day, hidden among the rich, dark-green foliage of 
mangos and tamarinds, which surrounds the village site. 
In the back-ground of the picture, over the black masses 
of the mountains of Nepal, rise the towering snow-capt 
summits of the Himalayas. 

The kingdom of the Sakyas was one of those small 
aristocratic governments, a number of which had main¬ 
tained themselves on the outskirts of the greater Indian 
monarchies. \Ve shall not be far astray if we picture to 
ourselves the vSakyas as the forerunners in some fashion 
of such Rajput families as have in later times, by the 


* Cf. the descriptions of Buchanan, who travelled in the 
countrv about i8io (Montgomery Martin, ii, 292, 402, etc.), \vith 
A. vSwinton’s “Manual of Statistics of the district of Goruckpore” 
(Allahabad, 1861), and the new official “Statistical description and 
historical account of the Goraklipore district” (Allahabad, 1880), 
pp. 287-330. 

t Inter alia, the importance of rice cultivation to the Sakyas 
is evident from the name of Buddha’s father, “pure rice,” 
probably also from the otherwise seemingly fictitious names of his 
four brothers : dear-rice, strong-rice, white-rice, and immeasur¬ 
able-rice. 

7 
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aid of armed bands, held their ground against neighbour-* 
ing rajas.* Of these greater monarchies there stood in 
closest proximity to the Sakyas, the powerful kingdom 
of Kosala (corresponding pretty nearly with the Oudh of 
to-day), adjoining it on the south and west. The Sakyas 
looked on themselves as Kosalas, and the kings of Kosala 
claimed certain rights over them, though probably merely 
honorary rights ; later on they are said to have brought 
the Sakya-land wholly within their power, and to have 
exterminated the ruling family, f 

But though the Sakyas occupied but an insignificant 
position in respect of military and political power among 
their neighbours, the haughty spirit which prevailed in 
their ancient family was characteristic of the Sakya line. 
Brahmans who had entered the council chamber of the 
Sakyas could testify to the little notice which these 
worldly nobles, who derived their nobility from the king 
Okkaka (Ikshv^ku), renowned in song, were inclined to 
take of the claims of spiritual dignataries. 

Of the wealth also of the Sakyast our authorities 

* An instructive picture of these occurrences is given by Sir 
W. H. Sleeman, in his “Journey through the Kingdom of Oude,** 
for inst. vol. i, p. 240. 

t The Kosala king to whom this act is ascribed, is Vidiidabha, 
the son of Buddha’s contemporary and patron, Pasenadi. Though 
later legends represent the Sakyas as having been destrayed 
during Buddha’s life-time, this is not, as far as I know, supported 
by any proof contained in the sacred Pali texts. Moreover the 
history of Buddha’s relics {“Mah^parin,” S. p. 68) clearly states 
that the Sakya dynasty sur\dved Buddha. 

+ Indeed, it must not be forgotten that the value of these 
statements is not quite indisputable; inasmuch as the object was 
to represent Buddha’s separation from his kin, as being, from a 
worldly point of view, a very great sacrifice, the wealth which he 
renounced must have been painted in the strongest colours 
possible. This is to be noticed also in the biography of Mah^vira, 
Buddha’s contemporary, the founder of the Jaina sect. 
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speak frequently. They talk of them as ‘‘a family 
blessed with prosperity and great opulence,** and mention 
the gold which they possess, and which the land they 
rule produces. The chief source of their wealth was 
undoubtedly rice cultivation ; and the advantageous 
position of their territory, commercially, which had been 
formed, as it were, for a medium of communication 
between the mountain range and the Gangetic plains, 
cannot have been unavailed of. 

A widespread tradition represents Buddha as having 
been a king*s son. At the head of this aristoratic com¬ 
munity there must certainly have been some one leading 
man, appointed, we know not by what rules, with the 
title of king, which can scarcely in this case have in¬ 
dicated more than the position of primus inter pares. 
But the idea that Buddha’s father, Suddhodana, enjoyed 
this royal dignity is quite foreign to the oldest forms in 
which the traditions regarding the family are presented 
to us: rather, we have nothing more or less to contem¬ 
plate in Suddhodana than one of the great and wealthy 
landowners of the Sakya race, whom later legends first 
transformed into the great king Suddhodana.** 

The mother of the child, Maya, also a member of 
the Sakya stock, died soon—seven days, it is said after 
the birth of the boy. Her sister, Mahapajapati, another 
wife of Suddhodana, filled for him the place of mother. 

Traditional story represents with apparent truth 
that the young noble passed his youth in the 
capital of the Sakya realm, in Kapilavatthu 
(‘Ved place,” or red earth).* This town, wholly 

• Montg. Martin, i, 293, says of Goruckpore district: “No 
soil of a red colour was observed on the surface, although earths 
of this kind may be procured by digging.** This is quite suffi¬ 
cient, if we consider the changes caused in the earth’s surface 
by inundations in the course of more than two thousand years, to 
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unknown! to Brahmanical literature, cannot have been 
of much importance, although in an old Buddhist dialogue 
it is spoken of as a densely populated place, in the 
narrow streets of which were thronging elephants, carts, 
horses, and men. 

We know scarcely anything of Buddha’s childhood. 
We hear of a step-brother and of a step-sister renowned 
for her beauty, children of MahapajSpati. What was the 
difference of age between them and their brother, is not 
known. 

In the training of nobles in those lands which were 
but slightly attached to Brahmanism, more attention was 
paid to martial exercises than to knowledge of the Veda. 
Buddhists have not attributed Vedic scholarship to their 
master. Many a day may have been passed by the boy 
cut of doors on his father’s estate, indulging in medita¬ 
tions, as an old text describes him to- us, in a field under 
the cool shade of a fragrant jambu tree (rose-apple). 

Among the opulent and gentle youth of that age, it 
was indispensable to the comfort of a style of life in 
keeping with their dignity, to have three palaces, which 
were constructed to be occupied by turns corresponding 
to the changes of winter, summer, and rains. Tradition 
states that the coming Buddha passed his early years in 
three such palaces, a life the back-ground of which was 
the same scenen^, the wonderful splendour of which then 
surrounded, and, still unchanged, now surrounds, the 
habitations of Indian nobles ; shady gardens with lotus- 
pools on which the gently waving, gay-coloured lotus- 
flowers gleam like floating flower beds, and in the even¬ 
ing diffuse their fragrance afar, and outside the town the 
pleasure grounds to* which the walks or elephant-rides 

explain the name Kapilavatthu. Swinton (p. 33) mentions “red 
spots resembling carbonate of iron,*’ in the sandy beds under 
the surface of the yellow earth, 
t Antea, note p. 93. 
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lead, where rest and solitude await the comer, far from 
the bustle of the town, beneath the shade of tall and 
thick foliaged mango, pipal and sal-trees. 

We are told that the coming Buddha was married— 
but whether to one or several wives is not known—and 
that he had a son, Rahula, who afterwards became a 
member of his religious order. These statements we can 
the less regard as concoctions, the more casually and 
incidentally they meet us in the older traditions, the 
person of Rahula or of his mother*^ being there employed 
neither for didactic purposes nor to introduce pathetic 
situations. If one takes into account the part which the 
obligation of austere chastity plays in the ethical views 
and the monastic rules of the Buddhists, he will under¬ 
stand that had we before us here not facts but gratui¬ 
tous inventions, the tendency of the fabricators of the 
history must have been rather to throw a veil over a 
real existing marriage of Buddha than to invent one 
which had no existence. 

These scanty traces exhaust all that is handed down 
to us, credible concerning Buddha’s early life. We must 
forbear asking the question, from what quarter and in 
what form the genns of those thoughts entered his soul 
which drove him to change home for exile and the plenty 
of his palaces for the poverty of a mendicant. 

We can very readily understand how, in the oppressive 
monotony of idle ease and satiated enjoyment, there may 
have come directly over an earnest and vigorous nature 
a mood of restlessness, the thirst for a career and a 
struggle for the highest aims, and the despair at the 
same time to find anything to assuage that thirst in the 

* Her name appears to have been unknown to the ancient 
Church. Copious inventions of later times first filled up these 
gaps in various ways. Cf. Davids’ and my notes to our English 
translation of the “Mah^vagga,’* i, 54. 
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empty world of transitory pleasure. Who knows any¬ 
thing of the form which these thoughts may have assumed 
in the mind of the youth, and how far the impulse which 
pervaded that age, and led men and women to leave 
home for an ascetic life, acting from without upon these 
inner pre-dispositions, may have influenced him also? 

We have in one of the holy texts a description which 
shows in bare simplicity, how the early disciples repre¬ 
sented to themselves the awakening of the fundamental 
ideas of their faith in the mind of their master. 

Buddha is speaking to his disciples of his youth, and 
after he has spoken of the abundance which surrounded 
him in his palaces, he goes on to say : 

''With such wealth was I endowed, my disciples, 
and in such great magnificence did I live. Then these 
thoughts arose within me. 'A weak-minded, everyday 
man, although he is himself liable to decay and is not 
free from the power of old age, feels horror, revulsion 
and disgust, if he sees another person in old age : the 
horror which he then feels recoils on himself. I also am 
subject to decay and am not free from the power of old 
age. Should I also, who am subject to decay and am 
not free from the power of old age, feel horror, revulsion, 
and disgust, if I see another in old age ? This would 
not be becoming to me.’ While I thus reflected, my 
disciples, in my own mind, all that buoyancy of youth, 
which dwells in the young, sank within me. A weak- 
minded everyday man, though he be himself liable to 
sickness, and is not free from the power of disease,” and 
so on—then the same train of thought, which has been 
stated regarding old age and youth, follows in reference 
to disease and health, and then in regard to death and 
life. "While I, my disciples,” thus ends this passage, 
"thus reflected in my mind, all that spirit of life which 
dwells in life, sank within me.” 
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A later age desired to see illustrated in concrete 
occurrences, how for the first time and with impressive 
power the thoughts of old age, disease, and death crept 
over the young man, healthy and in the freshness of life, 
and how he was directed by some significant example to 
that path which leads away beyond the power of all 
suffering. Thus was invented, or rather transferred to 
the youth of Gotama, a legend which was narrated of 
one of the legendary Buddhas of bygone ages—the 
familiar history of the four drives of the youth to the 
garden outside the town, during which the pictures of 
the impermanence of ever>^thing earthly presented 
themselves to him one after the other, in the form 

of a helpless old man, a sick person, and a dead 

body ; and at last a religious mendicant with shaven 

head and wearing yellow garments meets him, a picture 
of peace and of deliverance from all pain of imper¬ 
manence. In that way later tradition concocted this 

narrative preparatory to the flight of Gotama from his 
home. Of all this the early ages knew nothing. 

When Gotama left home to lead a religious life, he 
was, according to good tradition, twenty-nine years old. 

He must have been no mean poet in whose hand 
the history of this flight grew into that poem, rich in 
the splendour of Indian colouring, as we read it in the 
later books of legends. 

The king^s son returns from that drive during which, 
by the appearance of a religious mendicant, thoughts of 
a life of peaceful renunciation had come home to him. 
When he mounts his chariot, the birth of a son is 
announced to him. He says: “Rahiila* is bom to me, 
a fetter has been forged for me**—a fetter which tries 
to bind him -to the home-life from which he is struggling 


* In the name Rahula there seems to be an allusion to R 4 hu, 
the sun and moon subduing (darkening) demon. 
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to part. A princess, who is standing on the balcony of 
the palace, beholds him as he approaches the city on 
his chariot, diffusing a beaming radiance. She breaks 
out at the sight of him into these words: “Happy the 
repose of the mother, happy the repose of the father, 
happy the repose of the wife, whose he is, such a 
husband P’ The young man hears her words and thinks 
to himself: “well might she say that a blessed repose 
enters the hearts of a mother, when she beholds such a 
son, and blessed rer>ose enters the heart of a father and 
the heart of a wife. But whence comes the repose which 
brings happiness to the heart ?“ And he gives the 
answer himself: “when the fire of lust is extinguished, 
when the fire of hatred and infatuation is extinguished, 
when ambition, error, and all sins and sorrows are 
extinguished, then the heart finds happy repose.” 

In his palace the prince was surrounded by beautiful, 
gaily-attired handmaids, who sought to dissipate his 
thoughts with music and dance : but he neither looks 
upon nor listens to them, and soon falls into sleep. He 
wakes up at night and sees by the light of the lamps 
those dancing-girls wrapt in slumber, some talking in 
their sleep, some with running mouths, and of others 
again the cloths have become disarranged and exposed 
repulsive deformities of the body. At this sight it was 
to him as if he were in a burial-place full of disfigured 
corpses, as if the house around him were in flames. 
“Alas 1 danger surrounds me,” he cried, “alas! distress 
surrounds me ! Now is the time come for me to go on 
the great pilgrimage.” Before hastening away, he thinks 
of his new-born son : “I will see my child.” He goes 
to his wife’s chamber, where she is sleeping on a flower- 
strewn couch, with her hand spread over the child’s head. 
Then the thought occurs to him : “If I move her hand 
from, his head to clasp my child, she will awake. When 
I shall have become Buddha, I shall return and see my 
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son.” His trusty steed Kanthaka is waiting outside, and 
thus the prince flies, seen by no human eye, away from 
wife and child and from his kingdom, out into the night, 
to find rest for his soul and for the world and the gods, 
and behind him follows Mara, the tempter, shadow-like, 
and watches till perchance a moment may come, when 
a thought of lust or unrighteousness, entering the 
struggling soul, will give him power over the hated 
enemy. 

That is poetry ; now listen to the bare prose, in 

which an older age speaks of the flight, or rather of the 

departure of Gotama, from his home: 

“The ascetic Gotama has gone from home into home¬ 
lessness, while still young, young in years, in the bloom 

of youthful strength, in the first freshness of life. The 

ascetic Gotama, although his parents did not wish it, 
although they shed tears and wept, has had his hair and 
beared shaved, has put on yellow garments, and has gone 
from his home into homelessness.” 

Or, as it is put in another place : “Distressing is life 
at home, a state of impurity : freedom is in leaving home : 
while he reflected thus, he left his home.” 

It is necessary, in the face of the highly coloured 
poetical form into which later ages have thrown the 
history of Buddha’s departure from Kapilavatthu, to re¬ 
member these unadorned fragments of the little which 
older generations knew or desired to know of these things. 

After the early life passed at home comes the period 
of homelessness, of wandering ascetic life. Only in his 
case who has served the ties of home and family, can the 
effort to attain eternal blessings lead to success ; such 
was the conception of that age. 

Seven years of inquiry are stated to have passed from 
the day when Gotama left his native town, till the con¬ 
sciousness of realization was imparted to him, till he felt 
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himself to be the Buddha, the deliverer, and the preacher 
of deliverance to the worlds of gods and men. 

He trusted himself during this period of seven years 
at first to the guidance of two successive spiritual teachers, 
to find what the language of that time termed “the 
highest state of sublime repose,” the “unoriginated, the 
Nirvana, the eternal state.” The path, in which these 
teachers directed him, must have been grounded on the 
production of pathological conditions of self-concentration, 
such as have in later Buddhism played a not unimportant 
part: conditions in which, by a long-continued observance 
of certain bodily discipline, the spirit seeks to divest itself 
of all concrete subject-matter, of every entity, of every 
conception, and, as is added, even of conceptionlessness. 

Then he left these teachers unsatisfied, and travelled 
through the land of Magadha until he came to the town 
of Uruvela.^^ An old narrative puts these words into his 
mouth when he speaks of this wandering: “Then, O 
disciples, I thought within myself: truly this is a charm¬ 
ing spot of eartli, a beautiful forest : clear flows the 
river, with pleasant bathing-places, and fair lie the 
villages round about, to which one can go : here are good 
quarters for one of high resolve, who is in search of 
salvation,” 

Then in the woods of Uruvel^ Gotama is said to have 
lived many years in severest discipline. It is described 
how he sat there, his tongue pressed against his palate, 
resolutely “checking, repressing, chastening” his aspira¬ 
tions, waiting the moment, when the supernatural illu¬ 
mination should come upon him. It comes not. He 
struggles for a still more perfect performance by impos¬ 
ing the greatest strains on his physical frame: he holds 

• Buddha Gaya, south of Patna. The oft-mentioned river 
Neranjar^ is there called Phalgu now. Cf. Cunningham, ‘ An¬ 
cient Geography of India,” p. 457 - 
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his breath : he denies himself nourishment. Five other 
ascetics are living in his neighbourhood: in astonishment 
at the resolution with which he pursues his mortifications, 
they wait to see will he be made partaker of the longed- 
for enlightenment, in order that they may tread as his 
disciples the path of deliverance indicated by him. His 
body becomes attenuated by self-inflicted pain, but he 
finds himself no nearer the goal. He sees that self¬ 
mortifications cannot lead to enlightenment: so he takes 
nourishment again freely to regain his former strength. 
Then his five companions abandon him : he seems to 
them to have deserted his own cause, and there appears 
to be nothing more to hope for or of him. So Gotama 
remains alone. 

One night, the old traditions narrate, the decisive 
turning point came, the moment wherein was vouchsafed 
to the seeker the certainty of discovery. Sitting under 
the tree, since then named the Tree of Knowledge, he 
went through successively purer and purer stages of 
abstraction of consciousness, until the sense of omniscient 
illumination came over him : in all-piercing intuition he 
pressed on to apprehend the wanderings of spirits in the 
mazes of transmigration, and to attain the knowledge of 
the sources whence flows the suffering of the world, and 
of the path which leads to the extinction of this suffering. 

‘‘When I apprehended this,” he is reported to have 
said of this moment, “and when I beheld this, my soul 
was released from the evil of desire, released from the 
evil of earthly existence, released from the evil of error, 
released from the evil of ignorance. In the released 
awoke the knowledge of release: extinct is re-birth, 
finished the sacred course, duty done, no more shall I 
return to this world ; this I knew.” 

This moment the Buddhist regard as the great 
turning-point in his life and in the life of the worlds of 
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gods and men: the ascetic Gotama had become the 
Buddha, the awakened, the enlightened. That night 
which Buddha passed under the tree of knowledge,* on 
the banks of the river Neranjara, is the sacred night of 
the Buddhist world. 

Thus the holy text narrates the history of the inner 
struggles of Gotama and his untiring pursuit of know¬ 
ledge and peace. Is there any historical fact in this 
narrative ? 

We are here face to face with a question, on which 
the analysis of the historical critic is unable to return a 
clear and bold verdict, a decisive Yes or No. 

The character of the sources does not of itself 
determine whether we here have historical fact or legend 
before us. In the authorities unquestionable truth is 
mixed up with just as unquestionable romance: the 
history of the attainment of Buddhahood does not bear 
any direct traces of being either the one or the other. 

So much is clear that, granted even that Buddha had 
not experienced, and had not even professed to have 
experienced, something analogous to this, still the 
existence of this narrative among the groups of his dis¬ 
ciples can be readily understood. If he was the Buddha, 
if he possessed sacred knowledge, he must at some place 
and at some definite moment have become the Buddha, 
have attained that sacred knowledge, and before this 
moment there must have been—legend-weaving fancy 

* Cunningham (“Archseol. Reports,” i, 5) says of the pipal 
tree (Ficus religiosa) at Buddha Gay&, which is looked upon as 
being this tree : ‘*The celebrated Bodhi tree still exists, but is 
very much decayed; one large stem, with three branches to the 
westward, is still green, but the other branches are barkless and 
rotten. The tree must have been renewed frequently, as the 
present pipal is standing on a terrace at least thirty feet above 
the level of the surrounding country.” 
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could scarcely have overlooked this conclusion—a period 
in which the consciousness that he was still far from his 
goal, dominated strongly and painfully. What can this 
period of bootless search have been like? At every step 
the disciples of Buddha had to contend against the 
tendencies of ascetics who expected to attain quietude 
through fasting and severe bodily discipline. It is not 
surprising that this opposition in which they felt them¬ 
selves to be to these tendencies should have influenced 
the belief of the early Church regarding Buddha’s own 
previous history : he, too, must, before he become par¬ 
taker of the imperishable treasure of true deliverance, 
have sought for salvation in the mazes of bodily discipline ; 
he must have surpassed all that Brahmans and devotees 
had accomplished before him in the way of self-mortifica¬ 
tion, and he must have realized for himself the fruitless¬ 
ness of such a course, until he at last, turning from the 
false to the true path, became the Buddha. 

It is, therefore, evident that the narrative concerned 
may be a myth : the conditions, which suflfice to make 
the concoction of such a myth comprehensible, certainly 
exist. And this possibility of a purely mythical concep¬ 
tion gains further support by the undoubted mythical 
character of the occurrences yet to be discussed, which 
followed on the attainment of Buddhahood. 

But showing that a thing may be a myth is not 
equivalent to showing that it is a myth, and I am in¬ 
clined to think that that which can be urged in favour 
of an opposite conception is by no means without weight. 

The coming of such a sudden turning-point in 
Buddha’s inner life corresponds much too closely with 
what in all times similar natures have actually experienced 
under similar conditions, for us not to be inclined to 
believe in such an occurrence. In the most widely 
different periods of history the notion of a revolution or 
change of the whole man perfecting itself in one moment 
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meets us in many forms: a day and hour it must be 
possible to determine, in which the unsaved and un¬ 
enlightened becomes a saved and enlightened man: and 
if men hope and look for such a sudden, and porbably 
also violent, breaking through of the soul to the light, 
they realize it in fact. Within the Christian Church we 
have the Methodists especially, but not they alone, who 
bear testimony to this. Furthermore, phenomena of this 
kind are not confined by any means to persons of a 
vulgar type, living in a dull religious atmosphere. On 
the contrary, natures which are endowed with the keenest 
spiritual sensibility, with the most versatile power of 
imagination, are especially susceptible of such experiences. 
A flash of thought, a sudden excitement of warm emotion 
or vivid imagination, or a moment of tranquil breathing¬ 
time following on times of internal strife, is metamor¬ 
phosed for them into that opening of the heart, or that 
call by divine omnipotence, for which they were con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously waiting, and which is sufl&cient 
to give a new turn to their whole life. 

In the age of which the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists give us a picture, and, we may add with pro¬ 
bability, in Buddha’s own time, the belief in a sudden 
illumination of the soul, in the fact of an internal 
emancipation perfecting itself in one moment, was 
universally prevalent: people looked for the ‘'deliverance 
from death,” and told one another with beaming 
countenance that the deliverance from death had been 
found: people asked how long it was till one striving 
for salvation is able to attain his goal, and gave one 
another to understand, with and without figure or 
parable, that of course the day and hour, in which the 
fruit of immortality will be given to man, are not in his 
power, but still the M'aster promised to his follower that, 
if he trod the right path, "after a short time that for 
which noble youths leave their homes to lead a pilgrim 
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life, the highest achievement of religious effort, would 
be vouchsafed to him, that he would yet in this life 
apprehend the truth itself, and see it face to face.” This 
visionary grasp of truth some pursued by mortification, 
others by abstraction of the mind, pushed to the utmost 
limit and accompanied by long-protracted retention of the 
body in fixed postures, all waiting the moment in which 
the attainment of their aim would be clearly realized by 
them with absolute certainty. When any one came to 
regard his natural state as impermanent and dark, that 
to w^hich he aspired, and which he, therefore, expected 
finally to actually realize, could not but appear to him 
to be a condition of purer internal illumination and self- 
knowledge, and with this condition of pure internal 
illmnination was combined the consciousness of his own 
power to look, by visionarv^ intuition, through the whole 
concatenation of the universe. 

We can scarcely doubt that such a mode of viewing 
things prevailed among religious inquiries at Buddha 
time. Whoever left his home and became a mendicant 
did so looking for the coveted fruit of enlightenment. 
May we not also surmise that similar expectation filled 
the heart of the Sakya youth, when he left his native 
town ? That he then experienced within himself those 
struggles, those combats between hope and doubt, of 
which the history of those who have paved new paths 
for religious feeling and thought have so much to say ? 
That after periods of intense mental, and why not also 
bodily, anguish there arose in him at a particular moment 
the feeling of clearer rest and internal certainty, and 
he laid hold on this as the longed-for illumination, as a 
token of deliverance come? That he thenceforward felt 
himself to be the Buddha, the one called by a universal 
law to be a follower of the Buddhas of bygone ages, and 
determined to bring to others the blessing which had 
been imparted to him? 
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If the process was anything like this, it cannot but 
have followed that Buddha at a later time communicated 
to the disciples, to whom he pointed out the path to 
holiness, these inner experiences also, through which he 
was conscious of having himself attained his goal: and 
though the memory’ of these communications may have 
received in the Church in the course of time a stamp of 
scholastic dogmatism, yet their original character must 
always have shone through. In this sense it is quite 
possible that this narrative may cover actual fact. 

The historical inquirer cannot create certainties where 
there are only potentialities. Let each individual come 
to a conclusion, or refrain from coming to a conclusion, 
as he thinks proper ; let me be allowed, for my part, to 
declare my belief that, in the narrative of how the Sakya 
youth became the Buddha, there is really an element of 
historical memory. 



CHAPTER HI. 


Beginning of the Teacher^s Career. 

With this decisive turning-point begins in otir autho¬ 
rities a long-connected narrative.* This gives us a picture 
of how the early Church represented to itself Buddha’s first 
public appearance, the winning of the first converts, and 
the triumph over the first opponents. They were still far 
from thinking of an attempt to delineate a continuous 
sketch of Buddha’s life, but these first days of his public 
life, as well as his last days, were invested with an especial 
interest, and therefore this part of his life has already in 
very ancient times—for the narrative bears unmistakably 
the stamp of high antiquity—assumed the form of a 
fixed tradition. Who has not experienced in his own case 
that in long, monotonous periods of time, in which remini¬ 
scences float promiscuously and blur one another, the early 
beginnings, the days of freshness and self-adjustment, 
usually preserve themselves clear in the memory? 

We cannot read the beginning of the narrative 
referred to without calling to mind the story in our gospels. 
There Jesus, before He begins openly to teach, spends forty 
days fasting in the wilderness, “and was tempted of Satan ; 

♦ “Mahavagga,” i, 1-24 (pp. 1-44 of my Kdition). 
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and He was with the wild beasts ; and the angels ministered 
unto Him.” So Buddha also, before he sets out to propa¬ 
gate his doctrine, remains four times seven days* fasting 
in the neighbourhood of the tree of knowledge, “enjoying 
the hapiness of deliverance.” The idea which underlies 
this is readily understood: after a severe struggle the 
victory has been won: it is natural that the victor, before 
he betakes himself to new conflicts, should pause to enjoy 
what he had won, that the delivered, before he preaches 
deliverance to others, should himself taste its happiness, 
Buddha spends the first seven days, wrapt in medita¬ 
tion, under the sacred tree itself. During* the night follow¬ 
ing the seventh day, he causes his mind to pass through the 
concatenation of causes and effects, from which the pain 
of existence arises: “From ignorance come conforma¬ 

tions ;t from conformations comes consciousness”—and so 

*The oldest form of the tradition in the ‘‘Mah^vagga.'^ 
lyater narratives give seven times seven days. The oldest tradi¬ 
tion specifically states that Buddha at the end of the seventh day 
went from the tree of l::nowledge to the fig-tree AjapS.la ( tree of 
the goat-herds**); the later narrative here inserts three periods 
of seven days. The patristic commentator Buddhagosha is 
naturally anxious to explain away the difference between the 
two narratives. “It is as when one says : after he has eaten, 
he lays himself down to rest. Thereby it is not implied that he 
lies down without first washing his hands, rinsing out his mouth, 
having gone to his couch, having indulged in any conversation 
whatever—^but it is only meant to convey : after dinner-time he 
lies down, he does not omit to lie down. So here also it is not 
uieant : after he had risen from this meditation he immediately 
went forward, but it merely means : after he had risen, he went 
forward later on, he did not omit to go forward. But what did 
the Exalted One do immediately before he went forward? He 
tarried other three times seven days in the neighbourhood of the 
tree of knowledge,** and so on. 

t We shall have to return later on to these propositions, in 
the review of the Buddhist doctrine. 
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on through a long series of intervening links, until, '‘from 
desire comes clinging (to existence); from clinging (to 
existence) comes being: from being comes birth : from 
birth come old age and death, pain and mourning, 
buffering, sorrow and despair.*’ But if the first cause be 
removed, on which this chain of effects hangs, ignorance 
becomes extinct, and everything which arises from it 
collapses, and all suffering is overcome, ‘‘Realizing this 
the Exalted One at that time spoke these words: — 

‘When the conditions (of existence) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Brahman, 

Then must every doubt give way, 

When the origin of all becoming is revealed to him.’ 

“Three times, in the three watches of the night, h& 
caused his mind to pass through all this series of causes 
and effects: at last he spoke thus : — 

‘When the conditions (of existence) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Brahman, 

He casts to earth the tempter’s hosts. 

Like the sun, which sheds its light through space.’ 

“Then Buddha rose, when the seven days had passed, 
from the meditation in which he had been absorbed, left 
the spot under the tree of knowledge, and went to the 
fig-tree Ajap^la (tree of the goat-herds).“ 

Another and probably later cast of this tradition here 
inserts an account of a temptation : just as on Jesus also 
Satan made an attack, when He spent those forty days in 
the wilderness, trying, before He should enter on His 
career, to make Him unfaithful to His calling as the 
Saviour.* 

* It seems scarcely necessary to observe that in both cases 
the same obvious motives have given rise to the corresponding 
narratives; the notion of an influence exerted by Buddhist^ tradi- 
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It would be going too far if we were to suppose that 
there is preserved to us in the Buddhist tradition the 
memoiy of single and specific visions of good and evil 
spirits, with which Buddha professed to have had inter¬ 
course : but it is beyond doubt that he himself and his 
disciples shared the beliefs of all the Indian world in such 
appearances, and that they were convinced that they had 
seen the like. 

Mllra, the tempter, knows that fear or lust can have 
no further influence over Buddha: he had vanquished all 
earthly thoughts and emotions under the tree of knowledge. 
To undo this victory is impossible, but there is one thing 
still left which the tempter may effect: he may induce 
Buddha to turn his back at this stage on earthly life and 
to enter into Nirvana. Then he alone would be delivered 
from Mara’s power: he would not have proclaimed the 
doctrine of deliverance to men. 

‘‘Then came”—thus Buddha afterwards relates the 
history of this temptation to his disciple Ananda —“Mara, 
the wicked one, unto me. Coming up to me, he placed 
himself at my side : standing at my side, i4nanda, Mara, 
the wicked one, spake unto me, saying: ‘Enter now into 
Nirvana, Exalted One, enter Nirvana, Perfect One: now 
is the time of Nirvana arrived for the Exalted One.* As 
he thus spake, I replied, Luanda, to Mara, the wicked one, 
saying: T shall not enter Nirvana, thou wicked one, until 
I shall have gained monks as my disciples, who are wise 
and instructed, intelligent hearers of the word, acquainted 
with the doctrine, experts in the Doctrine and the second 
Doctrine, versed in the ordinances, walking in the Law, to 
propagate, teach, promulgate, explain, formulate, analyze, 

tion on Christian cannot be entertained. The Buddhist history 
of the temptation is to be found in the “Mahaparinibb^na Sutta,** 
p. 30, seq., and is inserted in the context of the whole continuous 
narrative in the ^‘Lalita Vistara,*' p. 489. 
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what they have heard from their master, to annihilate and 
exterminate by their knowledge any heresy which arises, 
and preach the doctrine with wonder-working. I shall not 
enter Nirvana, thou wicked one, until I shall have gained 
nuns as my disciples, who are both wise and instructed 
(and here, after the fashion of the Buddhist ecclesiastical 
style,' what has been said of monks follows about nuns, 
lay brothers, and lay sisters). I shall not enter Nirvana, 
thou wicked one, until the life of holiness which I point 
out, has been successful, grown in favour, and extended 
among all mankind, and is in vogue and thoroughly made 
known to all men.’ ” 

We return to the older version of the narrative.* 

Buddha still tarries thrice seven days in various places 
in the neighbourhood of the tree of knowledge ‘^enjoying 
the happiness of deliverance.” A sort of overture is here 
played to the great drama of which he is to be the hero: 
significant typical occurrences foreshadow the future. 
The meeting with a *‘Brahman of haughty air,” causes us 
to think of a struggle with and conquest of Brahmanism. 
We hear nothing of the taunt with which that Brahman 

* In addition to the external ground of the history of this 
temptation being wanting in the “Mahivagga,** there is still 
another deeper consideration which determines me to believe 
that it was excluded from the older traditions. We shall after¬ 
wards come to the history of Buddha’s internal struggle whether 
he should preach his doctrine and not rather enjoy the acquired 
deliverance himself alone : Brahma’s appearance solved the 
doubt. This history conveys no other thought but the same which 
underlies the narrative of Mara : Buddha’s struggle with the 
possibility of permitting the sacred knowledge w^hich he had 
won, to benefit himself only and not humanity at large. Had he 
repelled Mara’s tempting suggestion to do this, by saying that 
the time to enter Nirvana would not come until he had gained 
disciples, male and female, and preached his doctrine to all the 
world, there would have been no opening left for the whole 
account of the dialogue with Brahma. 
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may have accosted Buddha: it is only reported that he 
puts this question to him: “wherein, O Gotama, consists 
the natm-e of the Brahman, and what are the qualities 
which make a man a Brahman?” Buddha had, thinking 
of himself, spoken in that speech under the tree of know¬ 
ledge of the Brahman, to whose ardent mind the proces¬ 
sion of destiny reveals itself; a Brahman now disputes 
with him, the heir of worldly rank, the right to claim the 
title of a Brahman. Buddha tells him: he is a true 
Brahman who has put away all evil from himself, who 
knows nothing of contempt, nothing of impurity, a 
conqueror of self. 

Human attacks have no power against Buddha: but 
the raging of the elements is also unable to disturb the 
abiding peaceful repose which is his. Storms arise ; for 
seven continuous days rain falls in torrents ; cold, tempest, 
and darkness surround him. Mucalinda, the serpent-king, 
comes from his hidden realm, enfolds Buddha’s body in a 
sevenfold covering with his serpent coils, and protects him 
from the storm. “And after seven days, when the 
serpent-king, Mucalinda, saw that the sky had become 
clear and cloudless, he loosed his coils from the body of 
the Exalted, concealed his serpent form, assumed the guise 
of a young man, and stepped before the Exalted One, 
worshipping him with folded hands. Seeing this, the 
Exalted One at this time spoke these words: 

‘Happy the solitude of the peaceful, who knows and beholds 
■ truth; 

Happy is he who stands firmly unmoved, who holds himself in 
check at all times. 

Happy he whose every sorrow, whose every wish is at an end. 

The conquest of the stubbornness of the ego-ity is trulv the 
supreme happiness.* ** 

A genuine Buddhist picture; the deliverer of the 
world, who, amid the raging of tempests, wrapped in a 
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seven-fold casing by a serpent's body, enjoys the happiness, 
of solitary repose. 

Here follows the first meeting with men who honour' 
him as Buddha. Two merchants come passing that way 
on a journey : a deity, who had been in earthly life related 
to the merchants, announces to them the nearness of 
Buddha, and prompts them to feed Buddha. The deities, 
who rule over the four quarters of the earth, present to 
him a bowl—for the perfect Buddhas accept no food except 
in a bowl—and he partakes of what the merchants give 
him, the first nourishment which he takes after long 
fasting. 

“But the merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, when they 
saw that the Exalted One, when his repast was over, had 
washed his bowl and his hands, bowed their heads to the 
feet of the Exalted One, and spake to the Exalted One, 
saying: ‘we who are here, O sire, take refuge in the 
Exalted One and in his Doctrine : may the Exalted One 
accept us as his adherents* from this day forward through¬ 
out our life, we who have taken our refuge in him.' These 
were the first persons in the world who made their profes¬ 
sion of the faith with the two words'’—namely, the faith 
in the Buddha and his Doctrine, for as yet, the third 
member of the Buddhist triad, the Order, had not come 
into existence. 

In this overture to the history of Buddha’s labours we 
miss one element: a typical adumbration of the most 
prominent task of his life, the preaching of the doctrine 
of deliverance, and of the coming out of persons from 
among all classes to follow him in mendicant attire. 
Those tw^o merchants take refuge in Buddha and the 
Doctrine, and nevertheless the Doctrine has not yet been 
preached to them. The narrative which now follows has 


* That is as lay-followers, not as monks. 
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to do with the motive, in which all this seeming* in¬ 
consistency finds its explanation. It is one thing to have 
realized for one’s self the truth of deliverance, and another 
to proclaim it to the world. Buddha has accomplished the 
first: the resolution to do the second is not yet firmly 
fixed within him : apprehensions and doubt remain to be 
overcome before he adopts this resolve.* 

I shall here let the textf speak for itself. 

“Into the mind of the Exalted One, while he tarried, 
retired in solitude, came this thought: ‘I have pene¬ 
trated this deep truth, which is difficult to perceive, and 
difficult to understand, peace-giving, sublime, which 
transcends all thought, deeply-significant, which only the 
wise can grasp. Man moves in an earthly sphere, in an 
earthly sphere he has his place and finds his enjoyment. 
For man, who moves in an earthly sphere, and has his 
place and finds his enjoyment in an earthly sphere, it 
will be very difficult to grasp this matter, the law of 
causality, the chain of causes and effects: and this also 
will be very difficult for him to grasp, the extinction of 
all conformations, the withdrawal from all that is earthly, 
the extinction of desire, the cessation of longing, the end, 
the Nirvana. Should I now preach the Doctrine and man¬ 
kind not understand me, it would bring me nothing but 
fatigue, it would cause me nothing but trouble T And 
there passed unceasingly through the mind of the Exalted 
One, this voice, which no one had ever before heard. 


* In the language of Buddhist dogmatic, a Paccekabuddha (a 
Buddha for himself only) is not a SammSsambuddha (universal 
Buddha and a teacher of the world). For Buddha’s appearance 
as a SammUsambuddha a special deliberation was necessary, 
which the legend gives in the narrative now following, 
t “Mahavagga,” i, 5, 2, seq. 
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‘Why reveal to the world what I have won by a severe struggle? 

The truth remains hidden from him whom desire and hate 
absorb. 

It is difficult, mysterious, deep, hidden from the coarse mind; 

He cannot apprehend it, whose mind earthly vocations sur¬ 
round with night.’ 

^'When the Exalted One thought thus, his heart was 
inclined to abide in quietude and not to proclaim the 
Doci V Then Brahma Sahampati* with his thought 
perceive ^ thought of the Holy One and said thus to 
himself: •. the world is lost, truly the world is 

undone, if the heart of the Perfect One, the holy, highest 
Buddha, be bent on abiding in quietude and not preaching 
the Doctrine/ 

''Then Brahma Sahampati left the heaven of Brahma 
as quickly as a strong man stretches out his bent arm or 
bends his outstretched arm, and he appeared before the 
Exalted One. Then Brahma Sahampati made bare one of 
his shoulders from under his robe,t bowed his right knee 
to the earth, raised his folded hands to the Exalted One, 
and spake to the Exalted One thus: 'May it please, 
O sire, the Exalted One, to preach the Doctrine, may it 
please the Perfect One to preach the Doctrine. There are 
beings, who are pure from the dust of the earthly, but if 
they hear not the preaching of the Doctrine, they are lost: 
they will be believers of the Doctrine.* Thus spake 
Brahma Sahampati ; when he had spoken thus, he went 
on to say : — 

‘In the land of Maghadha there arose before 
A doctrine of impure beings, sinful men. 


* Sahampati is with the Buddhists the standing surname of 
the Supreme Brahma (cf. antea, p. 6o); the word is not to be 
explained with certainty, 
t A mark of respect. 
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Open thou, O Wise One, the door of eternity, 

Let be heard what thou, O Sinless One, hast discovered. 
Who stands above high on the mountain's rocky summit. 
His eye looks afar over all people. 

So mount thou also, O Wise One, up where on high 
Far over the land stand out the battlements of truth, 

And look down, Painless One, on mankind. 

The suffering (creatures), whom birth and old age torture. 
Rise, rise, thou valiant hero, rich in victories, 

Go through the world, sinless preacher of the path, 

Raise thy voice, O sire; many shall understand thy word.’ ” 


(Buddha sets the solicitation of Brahma against the 
doubts and apprehensions, which made the preaching of 
the truth appear to him to be a fruitless undertaking. 
Brahma repeats his request three times: at last Buddha 
grants it:) 

^‘As on a lotus stalk some water-roses, blue lotus 
flowers, white lotus flowers, generated in the water, 
growing up in the water, rise not out of the water, but 
bloom in the deep—other water roses, blue lotus flowers, 
white lotus flowers, generated in the water, go wing up in 
the water, rise up to the surface of the water—and other 
water roses, blue lotus flowers, white lotus flowers, 
generated in the water, growing up in the water, rise up 
out o-f the water and the water damps not their blossom, 
so likewise, when the Exalted One surveyed the universe 
with the glance of a Buddha, he saw beings whose souls 
were pure, and whose souls were not pure, from the dust 
of the earthly, with sharp faculties and with dull faculties, 
with noble natures and with ignoble natures, good hearers 
and wicked hearers, many who- lived in fear of the world 
to come and of sin. When he saw this, he spake to 
Brahma Sahampati these words: — 

‘Let opened be to all the door of eternity; 

He who hath ears, let him hear the word and believe. 
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I thought of affliction* for myself, therefore have I, O Brahma, 
Not yet proclaimed the noble word to the world.' 

‘‘Then Brahma Sahampati perceived : The Exalted 
One has answered my prayer. He will preach the 
Doctrine. Then he bowed before the Exalted One, 
walked round him respectfully and vanished.’’ 

Thus has the legend conducted its hero to victory over 
the very last obstacle which stood between him and his 
calling as a deliverer, to victory over all doubt and dis¬ 
may : the resolution to proclaim to the world the know¬ 
ledge, in which he had himself found peace, now stands 
unshaken. 


The Sermon at Benares. 

Who should be the first to hear the new gospel? 
Legend makes Buddha think first of all of the two teachers, 
to whose guidance he had first confided himself as a 
disciple. If he were to preach his doctrine to them, they 
would understand him. A deity brings him the intelli¬ 
gence that they are both dead. Perhaps they were really 
so ; in any case the meaning of this touch in the legend 
is clear. No one could have a higher claim than those 
two to be the first hearers of the gospel. It would have 
been ingratitude if Buddha had not made them before all 
others participators of his self-acquired treasure. But no 
one knew anything of his having done so : and others were 
known to be or said to be the first converts. These two 
were therefore represented as being no longer alive when 
Buddha began to preach his doctrine. 


*Fruittless toil, if the doctrine found no hearers. 
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Could those, who had once been Buddha’s teachers, 
not turn to him as his first disciples, yet the quondam 
partners of his quest and strugfgle, those five ascetics, 
could, who had long vied with him in penances, and had 
forsaken him when they saw that he gave up the pursuit 
of salvation by self-mortification {vide antea, p. 107) 
They are staying at Benares, and our narrative represents 
Buddha as now wandering thither. It is quite possible 
that tradition here rests on old and trustworthy memories.* 

* It is a natural supposition that Buddha directed his first 
ministration to his quondam associates and admirers, in whom he 
could hope most surely to find willing hearers. Criticism has no 
means of determining absolutely, whether we are here to find in 
the internal probabilities of the case, a mark of genuineness, or of 
fiction. But, in my opinion, it is a priori probable that the recol¬ 
lection of where and to whom Buddha’s first discourse, or at any 
rate his first successful discourse, was delivered, had not been lost. 
That some preceding unsuccessful attempts on Buddha’s part to 
gain adherents, have been passed over in silence by tradition, is 
quite possible; but Mons. L. Peer’s attempts (“Etudes 
Bouddhiques,” i, p. 1-37) to point out traces of such events in 
the traditions, seem to me unsuccessful; the nature of these tradi¬ 
tions does not admit of calculating from Buddha’s proceedings 
any such pragmatic consecutive order of things, as this scholar 
has sought to make out therefrom, not without some violence to¬ 
wards the tradition in many places. If we follow the victorious 
march of Buddha, as we find it described in the “Mah 4 vagga,** 
i, 1-24, on the map, there is not much to be said against the 
itinerarium : this to-and-fro movement is quite in accordance with 
the customs of these pious w^anderers. When we call to mind the 
sharply defined analogy, w^hich the imagination of the Buddhists 
traces between the victorious career of their master and the victori¬ 
ous progress of a world-subduing king, w'e can scarcely avoid 
opining that the former, if pure invention had here had full swing, 
would have been constructed according to the standing geographi¬ 
cal scheme of the latter {vide “Lalita Vistara,’’ p. 16, seq.). The 
direct contradition in wdiich the narrative of the “Mah^vagga’* 
finds itself to this scheme, demonstrates essentially that it 
contains authentic matter. 
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Benares has at all times been regarded by the Buddhists 
as the town in which the gospel of deliverance was first 
heard and believed. 

We reserve for a later passage the attempt to give a 
connected description of the manner in which Buddha 
preached his doctrine, what chords he was wont to strike 
in his hearers. In this place we merely give the old narra¬ 
tive. It shows us its hero now, at the beginning of his 
career, already wholly the same as it makes him appear 
to be throughout his long life. The monks, to whom we 
owe these notices, could not depict internal becoming, nor 
could they invent internal becoming, for they did not know 
what internal becoming is ; and, even had they known it, 
how could they admit internal becoming in the case of 
the Perfect One, who had discovered for himself the path 
from the world of sorrowful becoming into the world of 
happy being? 

The history of the first discourse of Buddha at Benares 
runs, in the solemn circumstantial narrative style which 
is peculiar to the sacred writings of the Buddhists, thus: 

''And the Exalted One, wandering from place to 
place, came to Benares, to the deer-park Isipatana, where 
the five ascetics dwelt. Then the five ascetics saw the 
Exalted One approaching from a distance : when they saw 
him, they said to one another: 'Friends, yonder comes 
the ascetic Gotama, who lives in self-indulgence, who has 
given up his quest, and returned to self-indulgence. We 
shall show him no respect, not rise up before him, not 
take his alms-bowl and his cloak from him: but we shall 
give him a seat, and he can sit down, if he likes.’ 

"But the nearer and nearer the Exalted One came to 
the five ascetics, the less could the five ascetics abide by 
their resolution: they went up to the Exalted One: one 


• *‘MaMvagga,” i, 6 -io, seq. 
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took from the Exalted One his alms-bowl and cloak: 
another brought him a seat, a third gave him water to 
wash his feet and a footstool. The Exalted One sat down 
on the seat which was set for him : when he had sat down, 
the Exalted One washed his feet. 

“Now they addressed the Exalted One by his name 
and called him ‘Friend.’ When they addressed him thus, 
the Exalted One said to the five ascetics: ‘Ye monks, 
address not the Perfect One* by his name and call him not 
“Friend.” The Perfect One, O monks, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha. Open ye your ears, O monks ; the 
deliverance from death is found: I teach you, I preach 
the Law. If ye walk according to my teaching, ye shall 
be partakers in a short time of that for which noble youths 
leave their homes and go into homelessness, the highest 
end of religious effort: ye shall even in this present life 
apprehend the tnith itself and see face to face.’ 

“When he spake thus, the five ascetics said to the 
Exalted One: ‘If thou hast not been able, friend Gotama, 
by that course, by those mortifications of the body, to 
attain superhuman perfection, the full supremacy of the 
knowledge and contemplation of sacred things, how wilt 
thou now, when thou livest in self-indulgence, when thou 
hast given up thy effort, and returned to self-indulgence, 
attain superhuman perfection, the full supremacy of the 
knowledge and contemplation of sacred things?’ 

“When they said this, the Exalted One spake to the 
five ascetics: ‘O monks, the Perfect One liveth not in 
self-indulgence: he has not given up his effort and re¬ 
turned to self-indulgence. The Perfect One, O monks, 
is the holy, supreme Buddha. Open ye your ears, ye 


* The word, which we translate “the Perfect One’’ (Tathft- 
gata) is that which, most probably, Buddha was wont to use, when 
he was speaking of himself. 
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monks ; the deliverance from death is found: I teach you, 
I preach the Law. If ye walk according to my teaching, 
ye shall be partakers in a short time of that for which 
noble youths leave their homes and go into homelessness, 
the highest end of religious effort: ye shall even in the 
present life apprehend the truth itself and see face to 
face.’ 

(They repeat the same dialogue a second and a third 
time.) 

‘When they said this, the Exalted One spake to the 
five ascetics: ‘Tell me, ye monks, have I ever before 
addressed you in these terms?’ 

“ ‘Sire, thou hast not.’ 

“ ‘The Perfect One, O monks, is the holy, highest 
Buddha. Open ye your ears, ye monks, the deliverance 
from death is found,’ etc. 

“Then the five ascetics hearkened once more to the 
Exalted One. They opened their ears and directed their 
thoughts to knowledge. 

“Then the Exalted One spake to the five ascetics, 
saying: ‘There are two extremes, O monks, from which 
lie who leads a religious life must abstain. What are 
those two extremes? One is a life of pleasure, devoted 
to desire and enjoyment: that is base, ignoble, un¬ 
spiritual, unworthy, unreal. The other is a life of 
mortification: it is gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The 
Perfect One, O monks, is removed from both these 
extremes and has discovered the way which lies between 
them, the middle way which enlightens the eyes, 
enlightens the mind, which leads to rest, to knowledge, 
to enlightenment, to Nirvana. And what, O monks, is 
this middle way, which the Perfect One has discovered, 
which enlightens the eye and enlightens the spirit, which 
leads to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana ? 
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It is this sacred, eight-fold path, as it is called: Right 
Faith, Right Resolve, Right Speech. Right Action, Right 
Living, Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-con¬ 
centration. This, O monks, is the middle way, which 
the Perfect One has discovered, which enlightens the eye 
and enlightens the spirit, which leads to rest, to know¬ 
ledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana. 

'This, O monks, is the sacred truth of suffering: 
Birth is suffering, old age is suffering, sickness is suffer¬ 
ing, death is suffering, to be united with the unloved is 
suffering, to be separated from the loved is suffering, not 
to obtain what one desires is suffering, in short the five¬ 
fold clinging (to the earthly*) is suffering. 

" 'This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin 
of suffering: it is the thirst (for being), which leads from 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
gratification here and there: the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for being, the thirst for power. 

" ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinc¬ 
tion of suffering: the extinction of this thirst by com¬ 
plete annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling It, 
separating oneself from it, giving it no room. 

“ ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the path 
which leads to the extinction of suffering: it is this 
sacred, eight-fold path, to wit: Right Faith, Right 
Resolve, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Living, 
Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-concentration. 

“ ‘This is the sacred truth of suffering ; thus my eye, 
O monks, was opened to these conceptions, which no one 
had comprehended before, and my judgment, cognition, 
intuition, and vision were opened. “It is necessary to 

* The clinging to the five elements, of which man’s body- 
cum-spirit state of being consists : corporeal form, sensations, 
perceptions, conformations (or aspirations), and consciousness. 
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understand this sacred truth of suffering.*’—‘‘I have 
comprehended this sacred truth of suffering.” Thus, 
O monks, my eye was opened to these conceptions, which 
no one had comprehended before, and my judgment, 
cognition, intuition, and vision were opened.’ ” 

(Then follow similar passages regarding the other 
three truths.) 

“ ‘And as long, O monks, as I did not possess in 
perfect clearness this triple, twelve-part,* trustworthy 
knowledge and xmderstanding of these four sacred truths, 
so long, O monks, I knew that I had not yet attained the 
supreme Buddhahood in this world, and the worlds 
of gods, of Mara and of Brahma, among all 
beings, ascetics and Brahmans, gods and men. 
But since, O monks, I have come to possess in 
perfect clearness this triple, twelve-part, trustworthy 
knowledge and understanding of these four sacred truths, 
since then I know, O monks, that I have attained the 
supreme Buddhahood in this world, and in the worlds of 
gods, of M^ra and of Brahma ; among all beings, ascetics 
and Brahmans, gods and men. And I have seen and 
know this: the deliverance of my soul is secured : this 
is my last birth : henceforth there is for me no new birth.’ 

“Thus spake the Exalted One : the five ascetics joy¬ 
fully received the words of the Exalted One.” 

This is the sermon at Benares, which tradition gives 
as the opening of the ministry of Buddha, by which he, 
as.his disciples expressed themselves, “has set in motion 
the wheel of the law.” One may entertain whatever 
opinion he pleases regarding the historical truth with 


* Of each of the four truths Budaha possesses a tri-partite 
knowledge, e.g. of the first: “this is the sacred truth of suffer¬ 
ing;” “one must understand this sacred truth of suffering;” “I 
have understood this sacred truth of suffering.” 

9 
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which this sermon is reported—I am inclined, for my 
part, to entertain no very high opinion of it—but even 
the more freely concocted one may take this discourse to 
be, only the more highly must he rate its fundamental 
importance, for he is so much the more certain here to 
find, if not the words actually spoken on the occasion of 
a definite occurrence, at any rate the ideas which the 
ancient Church regarded, and certainly not improperly 
regarded, as the real lever in the preaching of 
their master. Clearly and sharply defined are the 
leading thoughts, which stand in the middle of 
the contracted solemn thought-world, in which the 
Buddhist Church lived: in the centre of all one 
sole idea, the idea of deliverance. Of deliverance, of that 
from which we are to be delivered, of the way in which 
we shall be delivered, of this and of nothing else does this 
sermon of Buddha’s, and, we may add, do the sermons of 
Buddha as a rule, treat, God and the universe trouble 
not the Buddhist: he knows only one question : how shall 
1 in this world of suffering be delivered from suffering? 
We shall have to return to the answer which the sermon 

at Benares gives to this question. 

When Buddha finishes his discourse, there rises from 
earth through all the worlds of gods the cry, that at 
Benares the Holy One has set in motion the wheel of the 
law. The five ascetics, headed by Kondanna, who has 
hence obtained the name of Kondanna, the Knower, beg 
Buddha to initiate them as students of his doctrine, and 
he does so in these words: “Come near, O monks ; well 
preached is the doctrine: walk in purity to make an end 
of all suffering.” Thus is founded the Church of 
Buddha’s followers: the five are its first, as yet its only, 
members. A fresh discourse of Buddha’s, on the 
instability and impermanence of everything earthly, 
causes the souls of the five disciples to obtain the condition 
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of sinless purity. “At this time,*’ thus ends this narra¬ 
tive, “there were six holy persons in the world”—Buddha 
himself and these five disciples. 


Further Conversions. 

The number of believers soon increases. The next 
convert is Yasa, a scion of a wealthy house at Benares: 
his parents and his wife likewise hear Buddha’s discourses 
and become adherents of the faith as a lay-brother and 
lay-sister. Numerous friends of Yasa, youths of the most 
prominent houses in Benares and the country roundabout, 
adopt the monastic life. The company of the faithful 
soon reaches sixty members. Buddha sends them forth 
to preach the law throughout the country. In nothing 
did the secret of the great power of rapid increase, which 
existed in the young Church, so much lie as in its 
itinerancy : here anon, there anon, appearing, vanishing, 
simultaneously at a thousand places. “O disciples,” thus 
in our authorities run the words with which Buddha sends 
out his followers, “I am loosed from all bands, divine and 
human. Ye also, O disciples, are loosed from all bands, 
divine and human. Go ye out, O disciples, and travel 
from place to place for the welfare of many people, for 
the joy of many people, in pity for the world, for the 
blessing, welfare, and joy of gods and men. Go not in 
twos to one place. Preach, O disciples, the law, the 
beginning of which is noble, the middle of which is noble, 
and the end of which is noble, in spirit and in letter : 
preach the whole and full, pure path of holiness. There 
are beings, who are pure from the dust of the earthly, 
but if they hear not the gospel of the law, they perish : 
they shall understand the law. But I, O disciples, go to 
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Univela, to the village of the general, to preach the 
law/’ 

At Uruvela there reside Brahman hermits, a thousand 
in number, who keep alight the sacred fire of sacrifice 
according the rites of the Vedas, and perform their ablu¬ 
tions in the river Neranjara. Three brothers. Brahmans, 
of the Kassapa family, are the leaders of these ascetics. 
Buddha comes to one of them and overcomes with mira¬ 
culous power the terrible serpent-king, who dwelt in 
Kassapa’s sacrificial chamber. The Brahmans wonder- 
struck persuade him to spend the winter with them. lie 
stops there, dwelling in the forest near Kassapa’s hermit¬ 
age, in which he takes his food every day. Miracle after 
miracle convinces the Brahmans of his greatness: gods 
come to listen to his discourses ; they shine like flaming 
fire all night long. Kassapa, overcome with wonder, 
admits the superhuman greatness of his guest, but he 
cannot bring himself to submit to him. ^‘Thus the Exalted 
One,” as our old narrative states in this connection, 
“thought within himself: ‘this simpleton will long con¬ 
tinue thinking: “the great Sumana is very powerful and 
mighty, but he is not holy as I am.” So then, I shall 
work on this hermit’s heart.’ Therefore the Exalted One 
spake to the hermit Kassapa of Uruvela: ‘Thou art not 
holy, Kassapa, nor hast thou found the path of holiness: 
and thou knowest nothing of the way by which thou canst 
be holy and mayest reach the path of holiness.’ Then the 
hermit Kassapa, of Uruvela, bowed his head to the feet 
of the Exalted One, and said to the Exalted One : ‘Grant 
me, O sire, to receive the degrees of initiation, the lower 
and the higher.’ ” 

All narratives of conversions in the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures resemble this narrative more or less. Where any 
attempt at individuality is made, it turns out clumsy and 
poor. That earnest, deep feeling, and the impulse of 
strong emotion was not denied to these minds, is amply 
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proved by the poetry of the Buddhists. But describe they 
could not, and what they were least capable of under¬ 
standing was individual life. 

Kassapa’s two brothers and all the bands of hermits 
round them turn to Buddha and adopt monastic garb. 
Thus the number of believers is at one stroke raised to a 
thousand. 

They now wander from Uruvela to- R^jagaha, the 
near-lying capital of the Magadha kingdom. The halting- 
place is in a bambu-thicket outside the town. The young 
king Bimbisara hears of Buddha’s arrival, and goes out 
with a vast following* of citizens and Brahmans to make 
the acquaintance of the teacher who had acquired sudden 
fame. When the people saw Buddha and Kassapa toge¬ 
ther, doubts arose as to which of the two is master and 
which is the disciple. Kassapa rises from his seat, bows 
his head to Buddha’s feet and says : ‘‘Sire, my master is 
the Exalted One : I am his pupil. Sire, my master is the 
Exalted One: I am his pupil.” Buddha preaches before 
the king and his retinue : Bimbisara, with a great number 
of his people, declares himself a lay convert of Buddha’s 
Church. Thenceforth throughout his long life he became 
one of the truest friends and patrons of Buddha and his 
doctrine. 

Tradition informs us that on that occasion at R^jagaha 
Buddha also gained as disciples those two men, Sariputta 
and Moggallana, who came later on to be honoured as 
the first in rank after their master in the circles of the 


* The text says that “twelve myriads of Brahmans and citizens 
of Magadha’* surrounded the king. These extravagantly high 
figures differ far too widely from the statements regarding the 
number of disciples accompanying Buddha (a few hundreds, at 
most thousands), for us to be in a position to draw conclusions 
from them with any certainty whatever as to the excessive 
character of the latter, in themselves very credible, numbers. 
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Church. These two young men, bound to each other 
by close ties of friendship, sons of a Brahman family, were 
at that time residing at Rajagaha as pupils of Sanjaya, one 
of the itinerant mendicants and teachers so numerous in 
that age. In their common pursuit of spiritual possessions, 
they had, as is related, given each other this pro¬ 
mise, that he who would first obtain the deliverance from 
death should tell the other. One day Sariputta saw one 
of Buddha’s disciples, Assaji, walking the streets of 
Rajagaha to collect alms, peaceful and dignified, with 
downcast look. ^‘When he saw him,” our narrative**^ 
here informs us, ‘‘he thought: ‘truly this is one of those 
monks who are already sanctified in this world, or have 
attained the path of purity. I shall go up to this monk 
and I shall ask him : “Friend, in whose name hast thou 
renounced the world ? and who is thy master ? and whose 
doctrine dost thou recognize?” ’ But then Sariputta, the 
mendicant, reflected : ‘Now is not the time to ask this 
monk. He is going from house to house and is collecting 
alms. I shall approach this monk, as one approaches a 
person from whom he desires something.’ But when the 
venerable Assaji had collected alms at Rajagaha, he took 
the contributions he had received and turned back. 
Thereupon the mendicant, Sariputta, approached the 
venerable Assaji: arrived near him, he saluted the vener¬ 
able Assaji. After he had exchanged words of friendly 
salutation with him, he placed himself near him. Stand¬ 
ing near him, the mendicant, Sariputta, addressed the 
venerable Assaji, sjiying: ‘Thy visage, friend, is luminous, 
thy colour is pure and clear. In whose name, friend, hast 

* The passage which I here translate is one of those which 
king Asoka, in the Bairat inscription (circ. 260 b.c.), commanded 
the monks and nuns, the lay-brothers and lay-sisters, intently to 
hear and learn. The text is there described as “the question of 
Upatissa,** but Upatissa is a name of S&riputta. 
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thou renounced the world? and who is thy master? and 
whose doctrine dost thou recognize?* ‘It is the great 
Samana, my friend, the Sakya’s son, who comes from the 
Sakya*s house and has renounced the world. In his name, 
the Exalted One’s, I have renounced the world, and he, 
the Exalted One, is my master, and his law, the Exalted 
One’s, I recognize.’ ‘And what, friend, does thy master say, 
and what does he teach ?’ ‘Friend, I am but a novice ; it is 
not long since I left the world ; I have only recently con¬ 
formed to this doctrine and this order. I cannot expound 
the doctrine to thee in its fulness, but I can tell thee its 
spirit briefly.’ Then the mendicant, Sariputta, said to 
the venerable Assaji: ‘Be it so, friend. Tell me little or 
much, but tell me its spirit: I have a longing to know 
the spirit only : what great care canst thou have for the 
letter?’ Then the venrable Assaji addressed to the 
mendicant, Sariputta, this statement of the doctrine: 

“ ‘Existences which flow from a cause, their cause 
the Perfect One teaches, and how they end : this is the 
doctrine of the great Samana.’ 

And when the mendicant Sariputta heard this state¬ 
ment of the doctrine, he obtained the clear, undimmed 
vision of the truth, and he perceived: “Whatever is 
subject to the law of beginning, all that is also subject to 
the law of decay.” (And he said to Assaji:) “If the 
doctrine be nothing else but this, thou hast at any rate 

* This sentence has become in later ages the briefly-expressed 
confession of faith of Buddhism; it is to be met inscribed on 
numerous monuments. Undoubtedly it refers to the doctrine of 
the concatenation of causes and effects, on which doctrine tradition, 
as we have seen (p. 114) represents Buddha^s thoughts as being 
fixed, when he sits under the sacred tree of the Buddliahood. 
The painful destiny of the world works itself out in the chain 
of operations which flow from ignorance; the doctrine of Buddha 
tells us w’hat these existences are, dependent one on another, 
springing from ignorance, and how they come to an end, i.e., 
how the suffering of the world is removed. 
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attained the condition in which there is no suffering. 
That which bath not been seen by many myriads of by¬ 
gone ages, hath in these days come near unto us.’* 

Sariputta now goes to his friend, Moggall^na. “Thy 
visage, friend,” says Moggallana, “is luminous, thy 
colour is pure and clear. Hast thou found the deliverance 
from death?” “Yes, friend, I have found the deliverance 
from death 1” And he tells him of his meeting with 
Assaji, and on Moggallana also “the clear, undimmed 
light of truth” dawns. Sanjaya, their instructor, in vain 
begs them to remain wdth him. They go with great 
crowds of ascetics into the wood where Buddha is resting : 
but a ho't stream of blood bursts from Sanjaya’s mouth. 
Buddha sees the two coming: he announces to those 
around him that those are now approaching who should 
be the foremost and noblest among his disciples. And 
the two of them receive the initiation from Buddha him¬ 
self. 

“At this time,” continues our narrative, “many dis¬ 
tinguished and noble youths of the Magadha territory 
joined themselves to Buddha, to lead a pure life. On this 
the populace became displeased, murmured, and were 
angry, saying: ‘The ascetic Gotama is come to bring 
childlessness: the ascetic Gotama is come to bring widow¬ 
hood : the ascetic (Gotama is come to bring subversion of 
families. Already hath he turned the thousand hermits 
into his disciples, and he hath made the two hundred and 
fifty mendicant followers of Sanjaya his disciples, and 
now these many distinguished and noble youths of the 
Magadha kingdom are betaking themselves to the ascetic 
Gotama to lead a religious life.’ And whenever the people 
saw any of the disciples they taunted them with these 
w^ords : 

‘The great monk came in his travels to the capital of 
Magadha, seated on a hill. 

He has converted all Sanjaya^s followers, whom will he draw 
after him. to-day?’ 
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“The disciples then learned how the populace was 
displeased, murmured, and was angry : and the disciples 
told the Exalted One. ‘This excitement, O disciples,* 
said the Exalted One, ‘will not last long. Seven days will 
it last: after seven days will it vanish. But ye, my 
disciples, if they taunt you with the saying: 

^The great monk came in his travels to the capital of 
Magadha, seated on a hill. 

He has converted all San java’s followers, whom will he draw 
after him to-day ? 

answer them with these words : 

‘The heroes, the perfect ones, convert by their true 
discourse; 

Who will reproach the Englightened One who converts by 
the power of truth?’” 

Have we really here a pair of those rhymes before us, 
such as they were probably bandied at that time between 
the friends and foes of the young teacher among the 
gossiping populace of the streets of the capital? 



CHAPTER IV. 


Buddha's Work. 

With the history of the conversion of those two most 
prominent of his disciples, and the account of the soon- 
allayed discontent of the people at Rajagaha, the con¬ 
nected narrative of Buddha’s career breaks oflF, again to 
unite but once more, where the memory had to be 
fastened on the last wanderings of the aged teacher, on 
his parting utterances and his death. For the long period 
which lies between that beginning and the end, a period, 
as we are told, of more than four decades, there is in 
our tradition, at least in that which deserves this name, 
nothing in the way of a continuous description, but merely 
collections of countless real or feigned addresses, 
dialogues, and sayings of Buddha, to which is annexed a 
short note regarding the external circumstances of place 
and company, which led to these utterances. 

To outward view it is a uniform life which lies before 
us in this uni-coloured tradition, and that wherein alone 
the true history of this life lay, the inner current of being 
with its ebb and flow, its coming and its going, is hidden 
from us. When and how the picture of the world and 
life comes to assume in Buddha’s mind the form in which 
it presented itself to his followers, in what order above 
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all his convictions regarding himself and his mission 
developed themselves within him, how far the prejudices 
of the Indian people and the criticism of the Indian 
schools eventually reacted on Buddha’s thought and in¬ 
clination,—even to ask these questions nobody who looks 
to our authorities will be bold enough. Of this we shall 
never learn anything: we cannot. 

What we can do is, without attempting to draw any 
distinction of early and later periods, merely to unite the 
different features which tradition places at our disposal, 
so as to form a connected picture, a picture of Buddha’s 
teaching and life, of his intercourse with high and low, 
of the circle of disciples gathered round him, and of the 
wider circles, of partizans and antagonists. 

Can we hope to attain historical truth in such a 
picture ? 

Yes and no. 

No: for this picture shows us only the type of ancient 
Buddhist life, but not the individual characteristics which 
belonged to Buddha and him only, as peculiarly his own, 
in the sense that we have a picture of Socrates which truly 
resembles Socrates only and no one else, even no Socratic. 

Still this, which on the one hand indicates a want 
in our knowledge, gives us on the other hand, however, 
a ground for trusting it. 

India is altogether a land of types, not of individual¬ 
ities stamped with their own dies. lyife begins and passes 
away there, as the plant blooms and withers, subject to 
the dull rule of the laws of Nature ; and the laws of 
Nature can produce nothing but typical forms. Only 
where the breath of freedom floats are those proud forces 
of manhood unfettered, which enable man to become, and 
dare to become, something individual, like himself alone. 
Thus on all pictures in the Indian epics, despite their 
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splendid colouring, there lies that strange torpor which 
makes men look like spectres, to which the draught of 
vivifying blood had been denied : and this effect is owing 
to this cause above all others, that the domain of this 
poetr}^ does not extend to the point where the particularly 
characteristic life of the individual begins. This range 
was closed to Indian poetry because the Indian peoples 
themselves were denied the power to develope individual- 
ties. And in the same way in the history of Indian 
thought, there also- the power at work is not the individual 
mind, but always merely the great Indian folk-mind, that 
which the Indians, if questioned regarding the origin of 
their sacred writings, denominate the sacred Vedic spirit. 
Through all there operates an unindividual universal, and 
the individual bears only those marks with which the 
imiversal mind has endowed him. 

Are we not to believe that this same law has also 
governed the Ix^ginnings of Buddhist life? The great 
disciples, who clustered round the Master, Sariputta and 
Moggallana, Upiili, and rinanda, completely resemble each 
other in the old narratives, and their picture is nothing 
else but the invariably uniform copy of Buddha himself, 
only on a reduced scale. The reality was hardly much 
otherwise: the individual was little more than a specimen, 
which the general spirit disclosed to view, and this 
general spirit again was, with reference to the 
forms in which it outwardly displayed itself, scarcely 
intrinsically different from the spirit of Buddha himself 
and the forms among which Buddnha^s life was passed. 

Furthermore, the period between Buddha and the 
fixing of our traditions regarding him was in nothing so 
deficient as in minds capable of giving a new direction to 
the great movement, or of stamping it with the impress 
of their own life: the ancient Buddhist Church had not 
a Paul. But in this we have a guarantee that this move- 
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ment, as it is sketched for us, is in its essence the same 
as Buddha and his first disciples made it. True, Buddha 
may have had many a noble mark of intellect and of crea¬ 
tive power, which the puny natures, by which his picture 
has been preserved to us, have reduced to< their own lower 
level, but a form like his can certainly not be funda¬ 
mentally misconceived. 

Thus, though only a few touches of the picture pre¬ 
sented to us by tradition can be said to be absolutely 
reliable, in the sense of historically exact, still we shall 
have a right to look upon this picture itself in its entirety 
as reliable in a higher sense. 


Buddha's Daily Life. 

From year to year the change from a period of 
wandering to a period of rest and retirement repeated it¬ 
self for Buddha and his disciples. In the month of June 
when, after the dry scorching heat of the Indian summer, 
clouds come up in towering masses, and the rolling 
thunders herald the approach of the rain-bearing mon¬ 
soon, the Indian to-day, as in ages past, prepares himself 
and his house for the time during which all usual opera¬ 
tions are inteirupted by the rain : for whole weeks long 
in many places the pouring torrents confine the inhabitants 
to their huts, or at any rate to their villages, while com¬ 
munication with neighbours is cut off by rapid, swollen 
streams, and by inundations. ‘‘The birds,*’ says an 
ancient Buddhist work, “build their nests on the tops of 
trees: and there they nestle and hide during the damp 
season.” And thus also it was in those days an estab¬ 
lished practice with the members of monastic orders, 
undoubtedly not first in Buddha’s time, but since ever 
there was a system of religious itinerancy in India, to 
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suspend itinerant operations during the three rainy months 
and to spend this time in quiet retirement in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns and villages, where sure support was 
to be found through the charity of believers. To this 
custom they adhered all the more strongly because they 
could not, during the rainy season, which, after the 
scorching heat of summer, calls everywhere into being an 
infinite variety of vegetable and animal life, travel about, 
without infringing at every step the commandment which 
forbids the destruction of even the lowest form of life. 

Buddha also every year for three months ‘‘kept vassa 
(rainy season)/* surrounded by groups of his disciples, 
who flocked together to pass the rainy season near their 
teacher. Kings and wealthy men contended for the 
honour of entertaining him and his disciples, who were 
with him, as guests during this season in the hospices and 
gardens which they had provided for the community. 

The rains being over, the itinerating began : Buddha 
went from town to town and village to< village, always 
attended by a great concourse of disciples: the texts are 
wont to speak in one place of three hundred, and in 
another of five hundred, who followed their master.* In 
the main streets, through which the religious pilgrims 
like travelling merchants used to pass, the believers who 
dwelt near had taken ample care to provide shelter, to 
which Buddha and his disciples might resort: or, where 
monks who professed the doctrine dwelt, there was sure 
to be found lodging for the night in their abodes, and even 


♦ On the occasion of a prophecy of Buddha’s regarding 
Metteyya, the next Buddha, who will in the far future 
appear upon the earth, it is said : '*He will be the leader 
of a band of disciples, numbering hundreds of thousands, as 
I am now the leader of bands of disciples, numbering hundred.”— 
Cakkavattisuttanta, 
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if no other cover was to be had, there was no want of 
mango or banyan trees, at the feet of which the band 
might halt for the night. 

The territory through which these wandering excur¬ 
sions generally extended was the circuit of the “Eastern 
Land,” i.e., chiefly the old kingdoms of K^si-Kosala and 
Magadha, with the neighbouring free states, the territories 
known to-day as Oudh and Bihar. Contrasted with this 
were the kingdoms of “Western Hindostan,” the ancient 
seat of Vedic culture and of the exclusive power of a 
Brahman order strongly opposed to the religious influences 
of the East, affected, it is true, if tradition rightly inform 
us, by the itinerant ministrations of Buddha, but still only 
seldom and superficially. The most important head¬ 
quarters during these wanderings, at the same time the 
approximately extreme points, to the north-west and 
south-east, of the area, in which Buddha^s pilgrim-life 
was i)assed, are the capital cities of the kings of Kosala 
and the Magadha, Savathi (now Sahet Mahet on the Rapti) 
and Rajagaha (now Rajgir, south of Bihar).* In the 
immediate neighbourhood of these towns the community 
possessed numerous pleasant gardens, in which structures 
of various kinds were erected for the requirements of the 
members. “Not too far from, nor yet too near the town,” 
thus runs the standard description of such a park given 
in the sacred texts, “well provided with entrances and exits, 
easily accessible to all people who inquire after it, with 
not too much of the bustle of life by day, quiet by night, 
far from commotion and the crowds of men, a place of 
retirement, a good spot for solitary meditation.” Such a 
garden was the Veluvana (“Bambu-grove”), once a 
pleasure ground of king Bimbisara and presented by him 


* The distance between these two capitals is about the same 
as between London and Edinburgh. 
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to Buddha and the Church: another was the still more 
renowned Jetavana (at Savatthi), a gift made by Buddha’s 
most liberal admirer, the great merchant An^thapindika. 
Not alone the sacred texts, but equally also the monumental 
records, the reliefs of the great Stupa of Bharhut, recently 
explored, show how highly celebrated this gift of 
Anuthapindika’s was from the earliest* days in the Buddhist 
Church. It is narrated how Anathapindika was in search 
of a spot which should be worthy to serve as a place of 
sojourn for Buddha and his disciples: the garden of the 
prince Jeta alone appeared to him to unite in itself all 
requirements, but the prince declined to sell it to him. 
After protracted negotiations Anathapindika obtained the 
garden for as much gold as sufficed to cover the surface 
of the ground of the whole Jetavana. He gave it to 
Buddha, whose fa\^ourite place of sojourn it thenceforward 
was. Numberless passages of the sacred texts, in which 
the subject-matter consists of addresses and sayings of 
Buddha, begin : “At this time the holy Buddha was 

sojourning at Savatthi, in the Jetavana, the garden of 
Anathapindika.” 

If it is possible to speak of a home in the homeless, 
wandering life of Buddha and his disciples, places like the 
Veluvana and Jetavana may of all others be so called, 
near the great centres of Indian life and yet untouched by 
the turmoil of the capitals, once the quite resting places of 
rulers and nobles, before the yellow-robed mendicants 
appeared on the scene, and “the Church in the four 
quarters, present and absent,” succeeded to the possession 
of the kingly inheritance. In these gardens were the 
residences of the brethren, houses, halls, cloisters, store¬ 
rooms, surrounded by lotus-pools, fragrant mango trees, 
and slender fan-palms that lift their foliage high over all 
else, and by the deep green foliage of the Nyagrodha 
tree, whose roots dropping from the air to earth become 
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new stems, and with their cool shady arcades and leafy 
walks seem to invite to peaceful meditation.* 

These were the surroundings in which Buddha passed 
a great part of his life, probably the portions of it richest 
in effective work. Here masses of the population, lay 
as well as monastic, * flocked together to see him and to 
hear him preach. Hither came pilgrim monks from far 
countries, who have heard the fame of Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing and, when the rainy season is past, undertake a 
pilgrimage to see the master face to face. “It is 
customary,” runs an oft-recurring passage in our texts, 
“for monks, when they have passed the rainy season, to 
set out to see the Exalted One. It is the custom of the 
exalted Buddha to welcome monks who come from afar.” 
“Is it well with you, monks?” Buddha is accustomed 
to ask the arrivals. “Are you able to live? Have you 
passed the rains in peace and unity, and without discord, 
and have you experienced any want of support?” 

We hear, for instance, of one of the faithful named 
Sona, in the land of Avanti (Malwa), far from the countiy 
in which Buddha lived, whom the fame of the new 
doctrine had reached, and there arose in him the desire 
to be received among its professors. Three long years 
he had to wait until he succeeded in bringing together 
in this distant land the ten monks, whose presence was 
indispensable to conferring the orders on a new member. 
Once, when he was in solitude, there occurred to him the 

♦ The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian (in the beginning of the fifth 
century after Christ) writes regarding the Jetavana (according to 
Beal’s translation, p. 75) : **The clear water of the tanks, the 

luxuriant grovs, and numberless flowers of variegated hues, 
combine to produce the picture of what is called the Vih^ra of 
Chi-fin Oeta).** 

10 
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thought: “I have, it is true, heard of the Exalted One, 
he is so and so, but I have not seen him face to face. 
I will go to behold him, the exalted, holy, highest 
Buddha, if my teacher allows me to go.’* And his 
teacher, to whom he expressed his wish, answered him : 
“Good, Sona, good: go, Sona, to behold him, the 
exalted, holy, supreme Buddha. Thou shalt see him, 
Sona, the Exalted One, the bringer of joy, the dispenser 
of joy, whose organs of life are placid, whose spirit is at 
rest, the supreme self-subduer and peace-possessor, the 
hero who has conquered self and watches himself, who 
holds his desires in check.” And Sona prepares for the 
journey to Savatthi, where Buddha is tarrying in the 
Jetavana, the garden of An^thapindika. 

Pilgrims of this class come together where Buddha 
is sojourning, and the meetings and greetings of the 
arriving groups with the clerical brothers who live on 
the spot, the interchange of news, the arrangement of 
lodging-places for the itinerant monks, then not unfre- 
quently caused those noisy clamours so strange to 
western ears, which seem to be inseparable from such 
occasions in the East, and which are most earnestly 
deprecated more than once in the sacred texts. 

The fame of Buddha’s person also drew together 
from far and near crowds of such as stood without the 
narrower circles of the community. “To the ascetic 
Gotama,” people remarked to one another, “folks are 
coming, passing through kingdoms and countries, to 
converse with him.” Often, when he happened to halt 
near the residences of potentates, kings, princes, and 
dignitaries, came on waggons or on elephants, to put 
questions to him or to hear his doctrine. Such a scene 
is described to us in the opening of the “Shtra on the 
fruit of asceticism,” and reappears in pictorial representa¬ 
tion among the reliefs at Bharhut. The Sfitra relates 
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how king Aj^tasattu of Magadha in the *%otus-night/* 
that is in the full moon of October, the time when the 
lotus blooms, is sitting in the open-air, surrounded by 
his nobles on the flat roof of his palace, ‘'Then,** as 
it is recorded in that text, ''the king of Magadha, 
Aj^tasattu, the son of the Videha princess, uttered this 
exclamation : 'fair in sooth is this moonlight night, lovely 
in sooth is this moonlight night, grand in sooth is this 
moon-light night, heart-enchanting in sooth is this moon¬ 
light night, happy omens in sooth giveth this moonlight 
night. What Samana or what Brahman shall I go to 
hear, that my soul may be cheered when I hear him?’ ” 
One counsellor names this and another that teacher: but 
Jivaka, the king’s physician, sits on in silence. “Then 
the king of Magadha, Aj^tasattu, the son of Vedehi, 
spake to Jivaka Kom^rabhacca : 'Why art thou silent, 

friend Jivaka?’—'Sire, in my mango grove he resteth, the 
exalted, holy, supreme Buddha, with a great band of 
disciples, with three hundred monks. Of him, the 
exalted Gotama, there spreadeth through the world lordly 
praise in these terms: He, the Exalted One, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha, the wise, the learned, the blessed, who 
knoweth the universe, the highest, who tameth man like 
an ox, the teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha. 
Sire, go to hear him, the Exalted One: perchance, if 
thou hearest him, the Exalted One, thy soul, O sire, may 
be refreshed’ ”—and the king orders elephants to be pre¬ 
pared for himself and the queens, and the royal proces¬ 
sion moves with burning torches on that moonlight night 
through the gate of Rajagaha to Jivaka’s mango grove, 
where Buddha is said to have held with the king the 
famous discourse “On the fruits of asceticism,” at the 
end of which the king joined the Church as a lay-member. 

The pictures, which the sacred texts give us of 
meetings and scenes like these, are very numerous: no 
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doubt, the concourse which moved round Buddha’s person 
is faithfully reflected in them. If Buddha comes to the 
free towns, we hear of his meetings with the noble 
families who exercise rule there: at Kusin^r^ the Mallas, 
the ruling family of that town, go out to meet him and 
issue an edict: “whosoever goeth not to meet the 
Exalted One is liable to a penalty of five hundred pieces.” 
From the gayest of the Indian free towns, the dissolute 
and wealthy Ves^li, the distinguished youths of the 
Eicchavi house drive out to Buddha with their splendid 
teams, some in white garments with white trimmings, 
and others in yellow, black, or red. Buddha says to his 
disciples, when he sees the Eicchavi youths coming in 
the distance : “who ever, my disciples, among you hath 
not seen the divine host of the thirty-three gods, let him 
gaze on the host of the Eicchavis, let him behold the 
host of the Eicchavis, let him view the host of the 
Eicchavis.” And besides the noble youth of Vesllt, there 
comes driving with not less pomp, to see Buddha, another 
celebrity of the town, the courtesan Ambap^li. She 
invites Buddha and his disciples to dine in her mango 
grove, and when they assemble there and dinner is over, 
she makes a gift of the grove to Buddha and the Church, 

To complete the picture of the society which existed 
round Buddha, the class of dialecticians and theological 
disputants of all shades already flourishing prosperously 
in India at this period, must not be allowed to pass un¬ 
noticed: the distinguished Brahman, endowed by the 
king with the revenues of a village, who comes conducted 
by a great following, the young Brahmanical scholar, 
who is sent forth by his teacher, to bring him tidings of 
the much-spoken-of Gotama, and who is eager to win 
his spurs in a logical dispute with the renowned adversary, 
countless sophistic hair-splitters, persons of religious as 
well as wordly standing, who have heard that the Samana 
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Gotama is staying in the neighbourhood, and who pre¬ 
pare to lay traps for him with two-edged questions and 
to entangle him in contradiction, whatever be the answer 
he may give. 

A frequent end of these dialogues is of course that 
the vanquished opponents or the partisans of Buddha 
invite him and his disciples to dine on the following day: 
'^Sire, may it please the Exalted One and his disciples to 
dine with me to-morrow.” And Buddha permits his con¬ 
sent to be inferred from his silence. On the following 
day about noon, when dinner is ready, the host sends 
word to Buddha: ‘^Sire, it is time, the dinner is ready 
and Buddha takes his overcoat and alms-bowl and goes 
with his disciples into the town or village to the residence 
of his host. After dinner at which well-to-do hosts offer, 
except meat dishes, the best which the not-very-luxurious 
cooks of those days could provide, and at which the host 
himself and his family serve the guests, when the 
customary hand washing is over, the host takes his place 
with his family at Buddha’s side, and Buddha addresses 
to them a word of spiritual admonition and instruction. 

If the day be not filled by an invitation, Buddha, 
according to monastic usages, undertakes his circuit of 
the village or town in quest of alms. He, as well as his 
disciples, rises early, when the light of dawn appears in 
the sky, and spends the early moments in spiritual 
exercises or in converse with his disciples, and then he 
proceeds with his companions towards the town. In the 
days when his reputation stood at its highest point, and 
his name was named throughout India among the fore¬ 
most names, one might day by day see that man before 
whom kings bowed themselves, walking about, alms-bowl 
in hand, through streets and alleys, from house to house, 
and without uttering any request, with downcast look, 
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Stand silently waiting until a morsel of food was thrown 
into his bowl. 

When he had returned from his begging excursion 
and had eaten his repast, there followed, as the Indian 
climate demanded, a time, if not of sleep, at any rate 
of peaceful retirement. Resting in a quiet chamber, or 
better still in the cool shades of dense foliage, he passed 
the sultry, close hours of the afternoon in solitary con¬ 
templation, until the evening came on and drew him 
once more from holy silence to the bustling concourse 
of friend and foe. 


Buddha’s Disciples. 

From the exterior aspect of that which we must be 
satisfied to accept as a picture of this life, our description 
now turns to the interior. We have yet to acquaint our¬ 
selves with the circle of those to whom Buddha’s teaching 
was especially directed, the disciples who endeavoured by 
following him to find for their souls the path to rest. 

To all appearance this circle of disciples was even 
in the earliest days by no means a free society, bound 
together by merely internal cords, something like the 
band of Jesus’ disciples. We can scarcely doubt that it 
was from the beginning much more of a community of 
ascetics organized according to fixed rules a formal 
monastic order with Buddha at its head. The forms and 
external technic of a religious life of this class had been 
already established in India long before the age of 
Buddha : a monastic order appeared then to the religious 
consciousness to be the reasonable, natural form, in 
which alone the life of those who are associated in a 
common struggle for release could find expression. As 
there was nothing in Buddha’s attitude generally which 
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could be regarded by his contemporaries as unusual, he 
had not to introduce anything fundamentally new ; on 
the contrary, it would have been an innovation if he had 
undertaken to preach a way of salvation which did not 
proceed on a basis of monastic observances. 

The standing formula with which Buddha is supposed 
to have received the first believers into this circle has 
been preserved to us: ‘‘Come hither, O monk ; well 
preached is the doctrine, walk in purity, to make an end 
of all suffering.” We know not whether this tradition 
rests on any authentic memory, but the thought which 
here finds expression seems quite correct, that the circle 
of Buddha’s disciples was from the very beginning a 
monastic brotherhood, into which the postulant had to 
be admitted by an appointed step, with the utterance of 
a prescribed formula. 

The yellow garment of the monk and tonsure are 
the visible tokens of separation from the world and 
worldly life ; the severance of the family bond, the re¬ 
nunciation of all property, rigorous chastity, are the self- 
evident obligations of the “ascetics who adhere to the 
son of the Sakya house” (Saman^ Sakyaputtiya), the 
oldest term with which the people designated the 
members of the young Church. 

We know not how far the forms of that corporate 
life, of which we shall give a fuller description later on, 
severally extend back to Buddha’s own time, of which 
we are now speaking. It is possible, those half-monthly 
confessional gatherings, to which so great significance is 
attached in the simple cult of ancient Buddhism, may 
have been observed by Buddha himself with the disciples 
who were with him. The tone which prevailed in the 
assembly of the believers was calm, composed, one might 
say, ceremonious. Were we permitted to judge by the 
impression conveyed to us by the sacred writings, we 
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might opine that the sense of tranquil goodness and the 
quiet self-conscious joy, by which the associated life of 
these monks was pervaded, were not sufficient to com¬ 
pensate the lack of liveliness in expression and inter¬ 
change of the experiences and emotions of each individual. 
Occasions of rapture were not unfrequent, and were 
desired as a high spiritual good: they consisted rather 
in quiet transport than in ecstatic excitement. Each 
aspired to them for himself alone ; they knew nothing 
of that popular enthusiasm which seizes on whole 
assemblies, where one carries the others away and com¬ 
mon emotion excites similar visions in the imagination 
of hundreds. To boast before the brothers of experiences 
of ecstasy was strictly forbidden. 

The distinction of caste had no place in this band. 
Whosoever will be Buddha’s disciple renounces his caste. 
In one of the speeches which the sacred writings put in 
Buddha’s mouth, it is said on this subject: '‘As the great 
streams, O disciples, however many they be, the Gangi, 
Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhd, Mahi, when they reach the 
great ocean, lose their old name and their old descent, 
and bear only one name, 'the great ocean,’ so also, my 
disciples, these four castes. Nobles, Brahmans, Vai^ya 
and Cddra, when they, in accordance with the law and 
doctrine which the Perfect One has preached forsake their 
home and go into homelessness, lose their old name and 
old paternity, and bear only the one designation, 
'Ascetics, who follow the son of the Sakya house.’ ” 
And in the discourse "On the fruit of asceticism,” in 
which Buddha answers king Ajatasattu’s question regard¬ 
ing the reward of him who leaves his home and devotes 
himself to the religious life, Buddha speaks of this 
matter: if a slave or servant of the king puts on the 
yellow garment, and lives as a monk without reproach 
in thought, word and deed, "wouldest thou, then,” asks 
Buddha of the king, "say: well, then, let this man still 
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be my slave and servant, to stand in my presence, bow 
before me, take upon himself to perform my behests, live 
to minister to my enjoyments, speak deferentially, hang 
upon my word?” And the king answers, “No sire; I 
should bow before him, stand before him, invite him to 
sit down, give him what he needed in the way of cloth¬ 
ing, food, shelter, and of medicine, when he is ill, and 
I should assure him of protection, watch and ward, as 
is becoming.” 

Thus the religious garb of Buddha’s disciples makes 
lords and commons, Brahmans and Chdras equal. The 
gospel of deliverance is not confined to the high-bom 
alone, but is given “to the welfare of many people, to 
the joy of many people, to the blessing, welfare and joy 
of gods and men.” 

We can quite understand how historical treatment in 
our times, which takes a delight in deepening its know¬ 
ledge of religious movements by bringing into prominence 
or discovering their social bearings, has attributed to 
Buddha the rSle of a social reformer, who is conceived 
to have broken the chains of caste and won for the poor 
and humble their place in the spiritual kingdom which 
he founded. But any one who attempts to describe 
Buddha’s labours must, out of love for truth, resolutely 
combat the notion that the fame of such an exploit, in 
whatever way he may depict it to himself, belongs to 
Buddha. If any one speaks of a democratic element in 
Buddhism, he must bear in mind that the conception of 
any reformation of national life, every notion in any way 
based on the foundation of a ideal earthly kingdom, of a 
religious Utopia, was quite foreign to this fraternity. 
There was nothing resembling a social upheaval in India. 
Buddha’s spirit was a stranger to that enthusiasm, with¬ 
out which no one can pose as the champion of the 
oppressed against the oppressor. Let the state and society 
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remain what they are ; the religious man, who as a monk 
has renounced the world, has no part in its care and 
occupations. Caste has no value for him, for everything 
earthly has ceased to affect his interests, but it never 
occurs to him to exercise his influence for its abolition 
or for the mitigation of the severity of its rules for those 
who have lagged behind in wordly surroundings. 

While it is true that Buddhism does not reserve to 
Brahmans only the right of entry into a spiritual life, 
we must not fall into the error of supposing that Buddha 
was the first to stand up for this cause and do battle 
for it. Before his time, probably long before his time, 
there were religious orders, which received members of 
all castes, both males and females.* Side by side with 
the first exclusive religious order of ancient times, the 
Brahmans, there existed long ere this period, equal to 
the Brahmans in public estimation, the second religious 
order of the Samana, i.e., ascetics, admission to whose 
ranks was open to every one who was resolved to re¬ 
nounce a wordly career, whether he was high bom or 
low born. This fact is recognized in the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions as indisputable, as something of which there is no 
recollection that it had ever been otherwise. There is 
no need of overrating the value of these traditions, to 
find in them a guarantee th^t Buddha did not deem it 
necessary to undertake a struggle against the leaders of 
society and thought in behalf of the spiritual rights of 
the poor and humble: and least of all is it possible that 
in such a struggle lay the essential character of his life. 

This by no means ends all that might be said against 
the historically untrue conception of Buddha as the 
victorious champion of the lower classes against a haughty 
aristoracy of birth and brain. 


* Vide antea, p. 63. 
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If one speaks of the equality of all within the pale 
of Buddha’s confraternity, it is not altogether superfluous 
to contrast the theory, which was prevalent on this sub¬ 
ject among Buddhists, with the actual facts. 

It is the case, as we have seen, that the Buddhist 
theory acknowledged the equal right of all persons without 
distinction to be received into- the order, and it could not 
but acknowledge it, or it would have given up the conse- 
quesces of its own principles. And indeed it does not 
appear to have been likely to occur that postulants should 
be rejected contrary to the law, on the score of caste,* 
Nevertheless it seems as if the actual composition of the 
band, which surrounded Buddha’s person, and the com¬ 
position of the early Church especially, was by no means 
in due keeping with the theory of equality: if even 
Brahman exclusiveness was not maintained in its full 
extent, still a marked leaning to aristocracy seems to have 
lingered in ancient Buddhism as an inheritance from the 
past. The sacred writings, in what they openly record 
as well as in what they imply between the lines, give us 
sufficient means of drawing a conclusion as to these matters. 
In the first great address which tradition puts in Buddha’s 
mouth, the sermon at Benares, there occurs an expression, 
which unwittingly characterizes, and withal criticizes, as 
briefly as it did sharply, the state of the early Church. 
Buddha speaks on that occasion of the highest consuma- 
tion of religious aspirations, for the sake of which "the 

♦ Otherwise we should expect to find in the Vinaya, the codex 
of ecclesiastical law, in which the section treating of the recep¬ 
tion into the order is especially detailed, distinct regulations 
directed against this abuse. The Vinaya shows clearly that neces¬ 
sity existed much more to prevent improper concessions of 
admission in the case of persons by whose entry into the 

order the rights of the Third might have been infringed), than 
to guard against improper refusals of admission. 
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sons of noble families (kiilaputt^) leave their homes and 
go into homelessness.’* The disciples who gathered 
round the teacher coming from the noble house of the 
Sakyas, the descendant of king Ikshvaku, were themselves 
for the most part "‘sons of noble families.” If we review 
the ranks of personages, whom we are accustomed to meet 
in the texts, we find it clearly indicated, that the real 
situation was by this phrase described conformably to fact ; 
here are young Brahmans like SMputta, Moggallana, 
Kaccana, nobles like /Luanda, Rahula, Anuruddha, sons 
of the greatest merchants and highest municipal dignitaries, 
like Yasa, invariably men and youths of the most respect¬ 
able classes of society, and with an education in keeping 
with their social status.* Besides there were the numer¬ 
ous ascetics of other sects, converts to the faith of Buddha, 
who vmdoubtedly occupied, by birth and breeding, the 
same social position.! I am not aware of any instance in 

* Among the disciples who surrounded Buddha, the barber 
UpMi is picked out as being a man of low position. Not quite 
correctly : as barber of the Sakyas he w^as a courtier, and appears 
in the tradition as the personal friend of the Sakya youths. 
Vide “CuUavagga,** vii, 1-4, and, as to the courtly standing of 
king^s barbers, cf. “J^taka,** i, p, 342. 

f It may be observed in this connection that, according to 
Buddhist dogmatic, a Buddlia can be born only as a Brahman or 
as a noble : in this we have it clearly indicated, that the distinc¬ 
tions of caste have by no means vanished or become worthless to 
the Buddhist consciousness. There is still much else which points 
in this direction with characteristic significance. In the narrative 
of a respected young Brahman who appears in the cloister-garden 
and asks after Buddha, it is recorded ; “Thus the disciples com¬ 
muned among themselves, saying : this youth Ambattha is 
respected and of high family, and he is the pupil of a respected 
Brahman, Pokkharas^ti. Truly not undesired by the Exalted 
One is such an interview with such noble youths’* (Ambutthasutta). 
And Buddha’s beloved disciple, /Inauda, says to his master with 
reference to a man of the noble house of the Mallas, the rulers 
over KusinUri : *‘Sire, this Malla Roja, is a respected, well-known 
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which a CandUla—the Pariah of that age —is mentioned in 
the sacred writings as a member of the order. For the 
lower order of the people, for those born to toil in manual 
labour, hardened by the struggle for existence, the an¬ 
nouncement of the connection of misery with all forms of 
existence was not made,* nor was the dialectic of the law 

person. The good will of such a respected and well-known person 
towards this doctrine and ordinance is of the highest importance. 
So then, sire, may the Exalted One be pleased to bring it about 
that the Malla Roja shall be won to this doctrine and ordinance.” 
And Buddha willingly complies with this request of his disciple 
(‘*Mah 4 vagga,” vi, 36). If the texts permit any person at random, 
not specified by name, to come to Buddha and to be taught by 
him, they describe such a person as a rule as “a certain Brahman” 
(especially numerous instances occur in the ”Anguttara-Nikaya, 
Tika-Nip^ta”), The text of the Jainas also furnish similar cases. 
In the simile of the lotus flower, which is to be delivered from the 
miry earth (in the Sfitrakridanga), the flower is not any man at 
large in need of deliverance, but “a king.” 

* By this it is not meant to imply that people of humble origin 
in no case appear in the old texts as members of the order. 
Interesting, but standing quite alone, is the narrative which is 
attributed to the Thera (Elder) Sunita in the collection of “Sayings 
of the Elders” (Theragitha) : “I have come of a humble feunily, 
I was poor and needy. The work which I performed was lowly, 
sweeping the withered flowers (out of temples and palaces). I was 
despised of men, looked down upon and lightly esteemed. With 
submissive mien I showed respect to many. Then I beheld the 
Buddha with his band of monks, as he passed, the great hero, into 
the most important town of Magadha. Then I cast away my 
burden and ran to bow myself in reverence before him. From 
pity for me he halted, that highest among men. Then I bowed 
myself at the Master's feet, stepped up to him and begged him, 
the highest among all beings, to accept me as a monk. Then said 
unto me the gracious Master, the compassionator of all worlds : 
‘Come hither, O monkthat was the initiation which I received.** 
(Sunita further relates how he withdrew to the forest, and there 
wrapt in contemplation, longed for deliverence. The gods came 
to him and paid him reverence.) “Then the Master saw me, how 
the host of the gods surrounded me. A smile broke over his 
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of the painful concatenation of causes and effects calculated 
to satisfy “the poor in spirit.“ “To the wise belongeth 
this law,“ it is said, “not to the foolish.“ Very unlike 
the word of that Man, who suffered “little children to 
come unto him, for of such is the kingdom of God.“ 
Fot children and those who are like children, the arms 
of Buddha are not opened. 

Of the several personages in the narrower circle of 
disciples we cannot expect to have a life-like individual 
portrait. Here, as everywhere else in the literature of 
ancient India, we always meet merely with types, liot 
individualities. We have already touched on this pecu¬ 
liarity : each of the chief diciples resembles every other, 
so that one might be taken for the other, the same conglo¬ 
merate of perfect purity, perfect internal peace, perfect 
devotion to Buddha. These are not real individuals but 
the incarnated esprit de corps of the pupils of Buddha. 

The names and the more important surroundings in 
the life of the individual disciples are undoubtedly authen¬ 
tic. Tradition accords the foremost place among them to 
those two Brahmans, bound to each other from youth up 
in bonds of closest friendship, viz., Sariputta and 
Moggallana, who meet us among the converts gained by 
Buddha in the outset of his career (p. 134 , seq.). Through¬ 
out his and their long life they followed him faithfully, 
and they died within a short interval of each other in 
extreme old age, not long before Buddha’s death. It is 
Sariputta whom Buddha is believed to have declared to 
be the most prominent among his followers: he is, it is 
said,* like the eldest son of a world-ruling monarch, who, 
following the king, helps him to put in motion the wheel 

features, and he spake these words : “By holy zeal and chaste 
living, by restraint and self-repression, thereby a man becomes a 
Brahman : that is the highest Brahmanhood. “ 

• “Anguttara Nik 4 ya, Pancaka-Nip&ta.” 
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of sovereignty, which he sets rolling over the earth, t 
N earest to these two Brahmans, among those who stand 
closest to Buddha, is his own cousin, ilnanda, who, when 
still a youth, adopted the garb of a monk in company with 
a whole group of young nobles of Sakya family his 
brother Devadatta, whom we shall discover to be the 
apostate and traitor in the band, was likewise among these 
Sakyas. The care of Buddha’s person and the ordinary 
necessities of his daily life, were committed to *4nanda’s 
hands : often, when Buddha had left all the other disciples 
behind, it is ylnanda alone who accompanies him, and the 
narrative of Buddha’s last joumeyings and of his farewell 
address gives, as we shall see, to /Inanda a role, which 
may well entitle him to be above all others known as the 
disciple “whom the Master loved.’’ Another member of 
this select circle was Upali, who had formerly served the 
noble Sakyas as a barber, and who entered Buddha’s 
order at the same time with his masters. He is frequently 
mentioned in the sacred writings as the first propounder 
of the ecclesiastical law of the young Church ; it is not 
improbable that he had a special share in the framing and 
the scholastic transmission of the old confessional liturgy, 
from which has sprung the whole ecclesiastical literature 
of Buddhism. Buddha’s own son, Rahula, whom he had 
begotten before leaving his father’s roof, also entered the 


f By this description of S^riputta as “eldest son of the 
Church/* it was not contemplated, however, that he might be 
called to be Buddha’s successor, the head of the Church after the 
Master’s death. The notion of any head of the Church but Buddha 
himself is, as we shall see, foreign to Buddhism, independently 
of the fact that tradition could not have chosen a person more 
ill-adopted to give expression to this idea, than a disciple, who 
died before Buddha. 

* One of the few chronological statements contained in the 
sacred texts states that this happened twenty-five years before 
Buddha’s death (“TheragaththfL,” fol. gai of the Phayre MS.). 
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order, and is not unfrequently mentioned with the great 
disciples already named ; a prominent part, however, -he 
does not seem to have played in this band. 

The Judas Iscariot among Buddha’s disciples—except 
that his machinations were unsuccessful—is, as narrated, 
Buddha’s own cousin, Devadatta.* Stimulated by ambi¬ 
tion he seems to have aimed at stepping into the place of 
Buddha, who had already grown old, and at getting the 
management of the community into his own hands. When 
Buddha does not permit this, he attempts, in conjunction 
with Ajatasattu, the son of king Bimbis^r, who is aiming at 
his father’s throne, to put the Master out of the way. 
Their projects fail: miracles are related, by which the life 
of the Holy One is preserved : the defeated murderers are 
attacked by fear and trembling, when they come near 
Buddha ; he speaks gently to- them, and they are converted 
to the faith ; the piece of rock which is intended to crush 
Buddha, is interrupted by two converging mountain peaks, 
so that it merely grazes Buddha’s foot: the wild elephant, 
which is driven against Buddha in a narrow street, remains 
standing before him, paralyzed by the magic power of his 
'‘friendly thought,” and then turns tamely back. At last 
Devadatta is said to have attempted to obtain the leader¬ 
ship of the Church in another way. He makes five 
propositions, of which we possess an account seemingly 
quite above suspicion.! On a number of points which 
affect monastic life, on which Buddha allowed a certain 


♦ The oldest form of the narratives regarding Devadatta is to 
be found in the seventh book of the “Cullavagga.** 

t **Cullavagga.” It is possible, but naturally it cannot be 
demonstrated, that the history of these five propositions and the 
schism brought about by Devadatta are the only historical kemal 
of these narratives, and that the attempts at murder are an inven¬ 
tion, which the orthodox Buddhist tried to tack on to the memory 
of the hated heretic. 
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amount of freedom of action at the discretion of the 
individual member, Devadatta attempted to subsr- 
titute a more rigorous ascetic praxis for these liberal 
regulations: for instance, he insisted that a monk should 
have his camping-place all his life long in the jiuigle, 
while Buddha permitted him to live in the neighbourhood 
of towns and villages, and was himself accustomed to live 
there ; a monk was, furthermore, to live only on the 
contributions which he collected on his begging excur¬ 
sions, and was not to- accept any invitations to dine with 
the pious laity ; he was to dress himself only in clothes 
made o-f gathered rags ; and more of the like. Whoever 
acted otherwise, would be punished with expulsion from 
the community. Devadatta proposed these rules as the 
fundamental principles of a true and rigid spiritual life, in 
opposition to Buddha’s arrangements as a lax concession 
to human frailties, and he tried to draw off to himself the 
monks around Buddha : if we may believe tradition, with 
a transient success, which then turned into total discom¬ 
fiture. Devadatta is said to have come to a deplorable 
end.* 

These are the most prominent figures in the band of 
Buddha’s disciples ; but disciples in deed and in truth 
those alone are who give up all that is earthly to, as the 
fomuia puts it, “walk in holiness, to put an end to all 
sufferingmonks and nuns, with the Indian designations, 
“bhikkhu” (beggar, m.) and “bhikkhuni” (beggar, /.). 
But, as in the history of Jesus, Lazarus and Nicodemus, 
Mary and Martha, stand side by side with Peter and John, 
so Buddhism also, side by side with the male and female 
mendicants recognize male and female votaries (up^saka, 


* According to the later wide-spread version of the narrative, 
the jaws of hell opened and swallowed him alive; the narrative 
of the ‘"Cullavagga,” as a matter of course, represents him going 
to hell, but says nothing of this departure to hell in living form. 


II 
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m. ; upasik^, /.) of Buddha and his law, believes, who 
hoilour Buddha as the holy preacher of deliverance and his 
word as the word of truth, but who remain in their wordly 
position in wedlock, in the possession of their property, 
and make themselves useful to the Church, as fa' as they 
can, by gifts and charities of every kind. Yet the monks 
alone, not they lay-adherents, are exclusively members 
of the Church.* 

The formation of this wider cricle of worldly believers 
has been regarded as an inconsistent relaxation of original 
Buddhism, as a concession on the part of clear and 
rigorous thought to practicability and the weakness of 
human nature. It has also been supposed that in the 
oldest texts the distinction to be found is only between 
professed believers, i.e., monks, and non-believers, i.e., 

* A close examination of the relations between the monks 
proper and lay-associates must obviously be reserved for the 
sketch of “Church I.ife” (part iii). It will suffice in this place to 
point out that the idea of lay-members (up 4 saka) in Buddhist 
Church-law cannot be taken in the same sense as a technical 
term as that of monks (bhikkhu) : in the latter idea there is 
involved a definite de jure relationship, in the former the rela¬ 
tionship is rather de facto than inherently de jure. For anyone 
to become a bhikkhu a special procedure is necessary on the part 
of the Church to complete the fact; the case of a person who 
desires to be considered an up&saka expresses this, of course, and 
the texts have in this case also, as for everything that occurs 
with frequency, a definite formula (“I take, sire, my refuge with 
the Exalted One, and with the Doctrine, and with the Order of 
the disciples ; may the Exalted One accept me as his votary 
[upasaka] from this day forward through my life, me who have 
taken refuge with him”), but no special procedure follows, no 
recognition of the upfisaka as such on the part of the Church. 
Furthermore there were no ties which prohibited the Buddhist 
upasaka from being at the same time the upfisaka of another 
Church (cf. “Cullav.,” v. 20, 3), so that it appears in every way 
impossible to identify the position of the up 4 saka with anything 
we understand to be among the components of a Church. 
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the laity, but not that of believing monks and believing 
laity. This is wholly erroneous. The oldest traditions 
which we possess speak of the laity, who profess to be 
friends and votaries of Buddha and the order, and the 
nature of the case compels us to attach credit to those 
traditions. There must in fact, since ever there were 
mendicant monks in India, have also been pious laymen, 
who gave something to these religious beggars, and there 
must also soon have grown up, whether with or without 
recognized forms and names, it is quite immaterial a 
certain relationship between definite monks or monastic 
orders and a definite laity, who felt themselves bound to 
each other, the one class to receive spiritual instruction, 
the other to obtain the little that they needed for their 
maintenance. And more than a connection of this class, 
the relation which subsisted between Buddha ^s order and 
they lay-believers has not been. 

Princes and nobles. Brahmans and merchants, we find 
among those who '‘took their refuge in Buddha, the Taw, 
and the Order, i.e., who made their profession as lay- 
believers ; the wealthy and the aristocrat, it seems, here 
also exceeded the poor ; to reach the humble and wretched, 
the sorrowing, who endured yet another sorrow than the 
great universal sorrow of inpermanence, was not the 
province of Buddhism. 

Prominent among the “adherents” stand the two royal 
friends of Buddha, Bimbisara, the ruler of Magadha, and 
Pasenadi, the ruler of Kosala, both approximately of the 
same age as Buddha, and throughout their lives true pro¬ 
tectors of his Church. Then comes Jivaka, the renowned 
physician-in-ordinary to- Bimbisara,* who was appointed 
by the king to undertake medical attendance, not on him 
and his women only, but also on Buddha and Buddha’s 

♦ The story of Jivaka and the wonderful cures which he 
effects is related in the Eighth Book of the ‘‘Mahavagga.** 
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order ; next, the merchant Anathapindika, who had 
presented to the order the garden of Jetavana, Buddha’s 
favourite place of resort. In all important places which 
Buddha touched in the course of his wanderings, he found 
bands of such lay-believers, who went out to meet him, 
arranged for assemblies, in which Buddha spoke, who gave 
him and his companions their meals, who placed their 
residences and gardens at their disposal, or made them 
over to the order as Church property. If he went wander¬ 
ing about with hundreds of his disciples, pious votaries 
were sure to accompany him on his journey with carts and 
waggons, and they brought necessaries of life, salt, and 
oil with them, for each in his turn to prepare the wanderer 
a meal, and crowds of needy folk followed in their train 
to snatch the remains of these provisions. 


Women. 

Buddha and his disciples did not and could not fail 
to come into- contact with women : every begging excur¬ 
sion,* every repast at the house of a lay-member, at which 
the female members of the household appeared with the 
master of the house and listened after the repast to spiritual 
instruction, necessarily involved such meetings. The seclu¬ 
sion of women from the outer world, which later custom has 
enjoined, was quite unheard of in ancient India ; women 
took their share in the intellectual life of the people, and 
the most delicate and tenderest of the epic poems of the 
Indians show us how well they could understand and 
appreciate true womanhood. 

But was it possible for a mind like Buddha, who in 

* It was, as a rule, women who, in the houses of the laity, 
answered the monks who went on begging excursions, and handed 
them food into their bowls.--Cullavagga, viii, 5 > 2. 
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the severe determination of renunciation had torn himself 
away from all that is attractive and lovely in this world, 
was he given the faculty to understand and to value 
woman’s nature? And were those ideals, which evoked 
the exertions of Buddha’s disciples, calculated in their 
impersonal transcendentalism, to kindle and satisfy 
women’s hearts, to be even realized in their rigorous and 
stern consequences by womanly feeling? 

Women are to the Buddhist of all the snares which the 
tempter has spread for men, the most dangerous ; in women 
are embodied all the powers of infatuation, which bind the 
mind of the world. The ancient story books of the 
Buddhists are full of narratives and illustrations of the 
incorrigible artifice of women. *'Unfathomably deep, like 
a fish’s course in the water,” the moral of one such 
history runs, ”is the character of women, robbers with 
many artifices, with whom truth is hard to find, to whom 
a lie is like the truth and the truth like a lie.”—“Master,” 
Buddha is asked by .^^nanda, “how shall we behave before 
women ?”— “You should shun their gaze, ^nanda.”—But 
if we do see them, master, what then are we to do?”— 
“Not speak to them, /Inanda.”—“But if we do speak to 
them, master, what then?”—“Then you must watch over 
yourselves, Luanda.” 

We are told, and some trustworthy memory inay 
possibly be at the bottom of this tradition, that for a long 
lime only men were permitted to be received into Buddha’s 
order, and that it was only with grave misgiving that 
Buddha yielded to the pressure of his foster-mother, 
Mahiipaj^pati, to receive women also as his disdples.* 

* ‘^Cullavagga,*’ x, i. Agreeably to this, nuns do not appear 
as disciples in the narratives of Buddha’s first experiences as a 
teacher.—The confession formulary, “P^timokkha,” notably one 
of the oldest literary monuments of Buddhism, mentions the nuns 
at every step, and king Asoka also remembers them in the Edict 
of Bairat. 
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**As in a field of rice, ^^nanda, which is in full vigour, the 
disease breaks out which is called mildew,—then the vtgoui 
of that field of rice continues no longer,—so also, i4nanda, 
if women be admitted in a doctrine and to an order to 
renounce the world and go into homelessness, holy living 
does not last long —If, ylnanda, in the doctrine and the 
order, which the Perfect One has founded, it were not 
conceded to women to go out from their homes into home¬ 
lessness, holy living would remain preserved, Luanda, for 
a long time ; the pure doctrine would abide for a thousand 
years. But now, ylnanda, that, in the doctrine and order, 
which the Perfect One has founded, women renounce the 
world and go into homelessness, under these circums¬ 
tances, /Inanda, holy living will not be long preserved ; 
only five hundred years, -d nan da, will the doctrine of the 
truth abide.*’ 

The narratives of the sacred writings, accordingly, 
unmistakably keep the female disciples, who have donned 
the garb of nuns, at a certain distance from the master, 
both in spiritual offices and in daily life. Buddhism has 
not had a Maiy of Bethany. Buddha announces the rules, 
which he lays down for the order of nuns, to the monks 
and merely causes them tO' reach the nuns through them: 
and these regulations keep the nuns as regards the monks 
in perfectly submissive subjection : throughout they are 
treated merely as a tolerated, and reluctantly tolerated, 
element in the Church. Not one of the female disciples is 
near the master when he is dying, and it is made a matter 
of reproach to .d nan da, that he has granted access to 
Buddha’s corpse to women, whose tears bedewed the corpse. 

Kriton, let some one lead this woman home,” says 
Socrates, when Xanthippe appears in his prison to take a 
last farewell of him. 

Thus, between the spirit, which animated Buddha and 
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Buddha’s disciples, and that which woman’s nature is and 
gives and seeks, there was a fundamental difference, which 
could not be reconciled. But instead we find the women 
of India all the more zealously engaged as fellow-labourers 
through charity, assistance, and service, in those practical 
spheres which the young Church opened up for religious 
usefulness. The stupendous munificence, which met the 
Buddhist order at every step, proceeded in great measure, 
perhaps in the greatest measure, from women. 

In the sacred texts the type of a female votary of 
Buddha, as she ought to- be, with her indefatigable zeal 
as a giver and as a helper, is the honourable matron 
Visakha. She is a rich citizen commoner at S^vatthi, the 
chief town of Kosala, the mother of many blooming 
children, the grandmother of countless grandchildren. 
Every one invites Visakha to sacrifical ceremonies and 
banquets, and has the dishes offered to her first ; a guest 
like her brings luck to the house. It is Visakha, who is 
represented to have made the first liberal preparations on 
a large scale to provide for Buddha’s disciples who came 
to Savatthi, the chief necessaries of life. I here insert the 
narrative in point it gives at once an intelligible picture 
of what people in the young brotherhood thought as to 
giving and receiving and as to which of the two is the 
more blessed : the only benefactor, who- must be thanked, 
is not he who* gives anything to Buddha and his order, but 
Buddha who accepts the gift and thereby puts the giver in 
the position to practice the virtue of charity and to become 
partaker of that reward, which is promised to this virtue. 

Buddha is one day dining with his disciples at 
Visakha’s. After dinner Visakha approaches him and 
says: ‘‘Eight requests, sire, I make of the Exalted One” 


* “Mah^vagga,” viii, 15. 
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—“The Perfect, Vis^kh^, are too exalted to be able to 
grant every wish/*—“What is allowable, sire, and what 
is unblamable/*—“Then speak, Visakha/* 

“I desire as long as I live, sire, to give the brotherhood 
clothes for the rainy season, to give food to stranger monks 
who arrive here, to give food to monks who are passing 
through, tO' give food to sick brethren, to give food to the 
attendants on the sick, to give medicine tO' the sick, to 
distribute a daily dole of cooked rice, to> give bathing 
dresses to the sisterhood of nuns/* 

“What object hast thou in view, Visakha, that thou 
approachest the Perfect One with these eight wishes?** 

(Visakha now explains her several wishes. So she 
says:) 

“A monk, O sire, who comes from foreign parts, does 
not know the streets and lanes and he goes about weary to 
collect alms. When he has partaken of the food which I 
shall pro'vide for the monks who arrive, he may then, when 
he has inquired the ways and the streets, go out refreshed 
to collect alms. This end, O sire, I have in view: there¬ 
fore I desire as long as I live to give food to< monks when 
they arrive.—And again, sire, a monk who is travelling 
through will, if he has to seek for food for himself, fall 
behind his caravan, or will arrive late when he intends to 
rest, and he will walk on his journey wearily. If he has 
partaken of the food which I shall have provided for monks 
who are passing through, he will not fall behind his 
caravan, and he will arrive in proper time at the place 
w’here he intends to rest, and he will walk on his journey 
refreshed. This object I have in view, sire ; therefore 
1 desire, as long as I live, to give food to* the monks who 
are passing through.—It has happened, sire, that nuns were 
bathing naked together in the river Aciravati (Rapti) at 
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the same bathing place with prostitutes. The postitutes, 
sire, mocked the n\ins, saying: 'Most respected ones, what 
do you need of your holy life, as long as you are young? 
Is it not proper to gratify desire ? When you are old you 
may begin a holy life, so both will be yours, this life and 
that which is to come.' When the nuns, were thus mocked 
by the prostitutes, they were put out of temper. Improper, 
sire, is nakedness for a woman, obscene and objectionable. 
This, sire, I consider ; therefore I desire, as long as I live, 
to provide bathing-dresses for the sisterhood of nuns.’* 

And Buddha says : "Good, Vis^kha ! thou doest well, 
that thou, seeking this reward, askest the Perfect One for 
these eight wishes. I grant thee these eight wishes, 
Visakha." 

Then the Holy One praised Visakha, the mother of 
Migara, in these words : 

**Who gives food and drink with generous readiness, 

The follower of the Holy One, rich in virtues. 

Who, without grudging, gives gifts for the reward of heaven. 
Who puts an end to pain, is ever intent on bringing joy, 
Obtains the reward of a heavenly life. 

She walks the shining, commendable path. 

Free from pain, she joyfully reaps for a very long period 
The reward of good deeds in the happy realm of heaven above.’* 

Pictures like this of Visakha, benefactresses of the 
Church, with their inexhaustible religious zeal, and their 
not less inexhaustible resources of money, are certainly, 
if anything ever was, drawn from the life of India in those 
days: they cannot be left out of sight, if we desire to get 
an idea of the actors w'ho made the oldest Buddhist com¬ 
munity what it was. 
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Buddha’s Opponents. 

Now that we have made the acquaintance of disciples 
and friends, our next inquiry is about the enemies and 
about the battles in which the new gospel had to prove its 
strength. If we might believe the Buddhist texts on this 
subject, Buddha’s carrer was nothing but one great uninte¬ 
rrupted victorious march. Wherever he comes, the masses, 
it is told us time after time, flock to him. The other 
teachers are deserted ; they are silent if he '‘raises his lion 
voice in the assemblies.” Whoever hears his discourse, 
is converted. 

This picture certainly does not wholly correspond with 
the truth, and we can, on some points at least, learn the 
actual facts tolerably well. 

Above all it must be borne in mind that Buddha did 
not find himself like other reformers face to face with a 
great, united power, capable of resistance, and determined 
to resist, in which was embodied the old which he attacked 
and desired to replace by the new. 

People are accustomed to speak of Buddhism as 
opposed to Brahmanism, somewhat in the way that it is 
allowable to speak of Lutheranism as an opponent of the 
papacy. But if they mean, as they might be inclined from 
this parallel to do, to picture to themselves a kind of 
Brahmanical Church, which is assailed by Buddha, which 
opposed its resistance to its operations like the resistance 
of the party in possession to an upstart, they are mistaken. 
Buddha did not find himself in the presence of a Brahmani¬ 
cal hierarchy, embracing the whole people, overshading 
the whole popular life. In the eastern districts religious 
movement, allowing itself free play, had ramified in many 
separate directions: sects upon sects exist side by side, at 
peace or at war as circumstances determined. The cham¬ 
pions of the Veda, of Brahmanism, are really not more than 
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one among many parties, and, indeed, to all appearance, 
by no means an especially powerful one. They wanted 
altogether compact organization ; least of all did they, at 
any rate in the territories in which Buddha’s work was 
prosecuted, represent a state-Church or had they power to 
enforce their commands by the assistance of worldly 
power. Their personal prestige was by no means un¬ 
disputed there. From the great Brahman, who as an 
oflScer of high rank oppressed the people in the king’s 
name and then deceived the king in turn, down to the 
small clerics, who, if invited to dine, made themselves 
disagreeably conspicuous by their behaviour at table, their 
personal appearance and manner of life provoked criticism, 
and men did not withhold that criticism. Long since a 
Samana (an ascetic) had come to be not a hair lighter in 
popular estimation than a Brahman. The Veda, the great 
patent of nobility of the Brahman class could not possibly 
give them a claim to power and popularity, such even as 
that the Pharisees had in the Mosaic law. Who among 
the people cared for the Veda, for the abstruse theories 
of sacrifice, the language of which no one understood, or 
for the ancient hymns, the language of which was still less 
understood, the hymns to forgotten deties, the heirlooms 
of grammarians and antiquaries? The propitiatory 
sacrifice with its plain external conception of guilt and 
purification, behind which the greedy exaction of a 
priestcraft lay concealed, must have kept alive in earnest 
and clear thinking natures, ill-will towards this priesthood. 

Thus Brahmanism was not to Buddha an enemy whose 
conquest he would have been unable to effect. He may 
often have found the local influence of respected Brahmans 
an obstacle in his path,* but against this a hundred other 

* The insignificant part which the western portions of 
Hindostan (the countries of the Kuru-panc414, and so forth) play 
in the narration of Buddha’s wanderings arises not only from 
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Brahmans stood by him as his disciples or had declared for 
him as lay members,'*' Here no struggle on a large scale 
has taken place. The Brahmans had not the weapons of 
the world without at their disposal in such a warfare, and 
where the arbitrament was of intellectual weapons, they 
were sure to lose. 

Buddha discredited the sacrificial system ; he censui'ed 
with bitter irony the knowledge of Vedic scribes as sheer 
folly, if not as shameless swindle ; Brahmanical pride of 
caste was not more gently handled. He who repeats the 
lays and sayings of the poetic sages of antiquity and then 
fancies himself a sage, is like a plebeian or a slave, who 
should mount up to the place from which a king has 
addressed his retinue, and speak the same words and then 
fancy himself also a king.t The pupil believes what the 
teacher has believed, the teacher what he has received from 
the teachers before him, “Like a chain of blind men, I 
take it, is the discourse of the Brahmans: he who is in 
front sees nothing, he who is in the middle sees nothing, 
he who is behind sees nothing, what then ? Is not, if this 
be so, the faith of the Brahmans vain?**t 

The classical expression of the views of the old 
Buddhist Church, and, we say, of Buddha, regarding the 

their remoteness, but also in a not less degrees from the more 
powerful position which the Brahmans occupied there, in the old 
home of the Vedic faith. When the law of Manu {91225) gives 
authority for expelling all heretical people from the state, there 
is in this a claim of Brahmanism which a code framed in the east 
could scarcely have dared to advance. 

* It is worthy of observation that the usage of the Buddhist 
texts in no way connects with the word “Brahman** the notion 
of an enemy to the cause of Buddha, in the way that in the New 
Testament Pharisees and Scribes appear as the standing enemies 
of Jesus 

t Sic Ambaffasutta (Dlgha-Nik4ya). 

t Cankisuttanta (Majjhima N.). 
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value of the Vedic sacrificial cult, is contained in a conver¬ 
sation of Buddha with a Brahman of position, who had 
asked Buddha about the essentials of a proper sacrifice.* 
Buddha then narrates the story of a powerful «ind 
successful king of bygone days, who, after splendid 
victories and the conquest of the whole earth, formed the 
resolution of making a great offering to the gods. He 
summoned his family priest and asked his instructions, as 
to how he should set about his project. The priest 
admonishes him before offering a sacrifice, to- establish first 
of all peace, prosperity, and security in his kingdom. Not 
until all injustices in the land are repaired, does he proceed 
to sacrifice. And at his sacrifice no life of sentient creature 
is taken ; no cattle and sheep are killed ; no trees are 
hewn down ; no grass is cut. The servants of the king 
perform their work in connection with the sacrifice, not 
under pressure and in tears, in fear of the overseer’s verge ; 
each works willingly, as his own inclination prompts him. 
Libations of milk, oil, and honey are offered, and thus the 
king’s sacrifice is perfo-nned. But there is, Buddha goes 
on to say, yet another offering, easier to- perform than that, 
and yet higher and more blessed : where men make gifts 
to pious monks, where men build dwelling-places for 
Buddha and his order. And there is yet a higher offering: 
where a man with believing heart takes his refuge with 
Buddha, with the Doctrine, with the Order, when a man 
robs no being of its life, when a man puts far from him 
lying and deceit. And there is yet a higher offering: 
where a man separates as a monk from joy and sorrow and 
sinks himself in holy repose. But the highest offering, 
which a man can bring, and the highest blessing of which 
he can be made participator, is, when he obtains deliver- 


♦ Kdtadantasutta of the Digha-Nik&ya, 
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ance and gains this knowledge: I shall not again return 
to this world. This is the highest perfection of all 
offering. 

Thus speaks Buddha ; the Brahman hears his discourse 
believingly, and says: ‘T take my refuge with Buddha, 
with the Doctrine and with the Order.” He had himself- 
intended to perform a great sacrifice, and had hundreds of 
animals ready for it. ‘T let them loose and set them free,” 
he says, ”let them enjoy green grass, let them drink cool 
water, let the cool wind fan them,” 

The expressions which we here find need no commen¬ 
tary to clearly elicit from them the attitude of the Buddhists 
towards the ancient cult. We do not hear how the 
Brahmans on their part fortified their position, what proce¬ 
dure they adopted against the new faith ; but, if we 
possessed Brahmanical sketches of Buddha’s appearance, 
our conviction would hardly be thereby destroyed, that 
from the very beginning the intrinsic superiority as well 
as the external advantage in this struggle was on the side 
of Buddha’s disciples. 

Buddha found in the rival ascetic leaders and their 
monastic orders more subtle and dangerous opponents 
than in the champions of the ancient faith. The spirit 
which animated many of these communities was allied to 
the spirit on which Buddha’s own work was based. If we 
read the sacred books of the Jainas, it seems as if we heard 
Buddhists speaking. 

We have no quite reliable opinion as to the terms upon 
which the monks of the rival communities mixed with each 
other. Openly expressed enmity appears to have not 
always prevailed ; it was not unusual for members to visit 
each other in their hermitages, to exchange civilities, to 
speak to each other coolly and temperately on dogmatic 
subjects. That there was notwithstanding an incessant 
plav of intrigue in progress will be obvious ; where the 
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object in view was to deprive each other of the protection 
of influential personages no trouble was spared. King 
Asoka found occasion in his edicts to point out to the 
spiritual brotherhoods, that he is only doing an injury to 
his own faith who thinks to set it in a clear light by 
abusing the adherents of another faith. But whethr 
Buddha himself and the disciples immediately round him 
descended from the heights of holy meekness, on which 
the orthodox tradition enthrones them, to this religious 
scramble, is a point on which we are forbidden to hazard 
a conjecture. 

What more than anything else distinguished Buddha 
from the most of his rivals was his dissentient attitude 
towards the self-mortifications, in which they saw the path 
to deliverance.* We saw how, according to tradition, 
Buddha himself in the period of search through which he 
passed when a young man, had endured self-mortifications 
in their most rigorous severity, and had found out their 
fruitlessness in his own case. What drives earthly 
thoughts out of the soul is not fasting and bodily agony, 
but self-culture, above all the struggle for knowledge, and 
for this struggle man derives the power only from an 
•external life, which is far removed alike from luxury and 
from privation, and still more from self-inflicted pain. In 


* I take the following passages from one of the sacred texts 
of the Niggantha- or Jaina-sect. founded by Buddha’s contem¬ 
porary Nataputta : “By day motionless as a statue, the counten¬ 
ance turned to the sun, permitting himself to bum on a place 
exposed to the sun’s rays, by night cowering, unclothed . . . 

by this conspicuous, great, intense, prominent, precious, eflScaci- 
ous, rich, promising, noble, exalted, high, supreme, conspicuous, 
\ery potent exercise of penance he appeared very debilitated 
. . . with penance richly covered, but impoverished in flesh 

and blood like a fire covered over with heaps of ashes, shining 
brilliantly through penance, through radiance, in nobleness of 
the radiance of penance, there he stands.** 
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the sermon at Benares, in which tradition has undertaken 
to draw up something like a programme of Buddha’s 
operations,* polemic directed against those errors of gloomy 
ascetics is not absent ; the way which leads to deliverance 
keeps itself as far from all self-mortification as it steers 
clear on the other side of earthly pleasure ; the one as well 
as the other is there termed unworthy and vain. The 
true spiritual life is once compared to a lute, the strings of 
which must not be too loose nor stretched too tensely, if 
it is to give a correct sound. The balance of the faculties, 
the internal harmony, is that which Buddha commands his 
followers to aim at sc^curing. 

So far as moral living can maintain a healthy develop¬ 
ment on the ground and within the limits to- which Indian 
nionasticism is once for all by its nature confined, so far 
we must claim for Buddha’s work the merit of such inherent 
soundness. He has seen through the enveloping husks 
which conceal the kernel of the ethical more clearly than 
his contemporaries, and has bequeathed to the community 
of his followers this knowledge of the subject, the clear 
rejection of everything which is foreign thereto. It may 
be chance that has given his doctrine the victory over the 
doctrines of his rival contemporaries centuries after the 
deaths of all ; but possibly the more the darkness which 
covers these centuries for us is dissipated, this game of 
chance may the more resemble the operation of a law of 
necessity. 


Buddha’s Method of Teaching. 

Our task is now to give some idea of the form of 
Buddha’s teaching we reserve the attempt to unfold its 
purport for the following Part. Buddha’s whole work was 


* See above p. 127 . 
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carried on by oral communication ; written he has not. 
Writing iteslf was in all probability not unknown in his 
day, but certainly book writing was unheard of. Brief 
written communications, brief written notifications, appear 
tO' have been common in India even at that time: books 
were not written, but learned by rote and taught from 
memory. Those extensive treatises, such as were address¬ 
ed by the apostles in the form of letters to the early 
Christian Churches, and which cast so rich a light on the 
history of those Churches and circles of thought, are wholly 
wanting in Buddhist literature. 

Buddha spoke, not Sanscrit, but, like every one 
around him,* the popular idiom of eastern Hindostan. We 
can by inscriptions and the analogies of a closely allied, 
probably South Indian popular dialect, the Pali, obtain t^n 
adequate picture of this dialect: a soft and agreeably- 
sounding language, which is distinguished from the 
Sanscrit by the same smoothing down of the conjoined 
consonants, the same tendency to vocalic terminations, 
which gives the Italian its character as opposed to the 
Latin language. People said mutte for mukias (^‘free*’), 
•vijju for vidyut (“the lightning”), as the Italian says 
fatti for facti, ama for amat. The syntax was simple and 


* The Bralunans also of this eastern land spoke undoubtedly 
in their daily intercourse the popular dialect; had the Sanscrit 
been here, as we find it later in the dramas, the language of the 
upper classes, some trace of this circumstance must have shown 
itself in the sacred Pali texts. But, as far as I know, there is no 
reference to be found in them (except), perhaps, at “Cullavagga,” 
Vi 33) to the Sanscrit, which to all appearances was not, setting 
aside the Brahman schools, known in wider circles. And this is 
not at all difficult to account for, as the Sanscrit belongs originally 
to the western parts of Hindostan; its universal employment as 
the language of the educated classes through all India, it has, as 
also the inscriptions teach us, first acquired at a much later period. 


12 
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not very well suited to express fine and sharp shades of 
dialectic. 

In the early Church, moreover, no special importance 
was attached to the dialect in which the doctrine of 
deliverance had been first preached. Buddha*s words are 
confined to no language. “I direct, O disciples,** tradition* 
makes him say, “that each individual learn the words of 
Buddha in his own tongue.** 

Anyone who reads the lectures which the sacred texts 
put in Buddha’s mouth, can scarcely refrain from asking 
whether the form, in which he himself taught his doctrine, 
can possibly have resembled these self-same panoramas of 
abstract and often abstruse structures with their endless 
repetitions piled high upon each other. Should we not 
like to see in the picture of those early times something 
else beside merely a living spirit operating with the fresh 
vigour of youth in the circle of master and pupils, and 
should we not for that reason be inclined to eliminate from 
this picture all that imparts to it an air of tension and 
fiction ? And at the same time is it natural, when we 
endeavour to obtain a representation of Buddha’s teaching 
and preaching, for us to resort to another source beside 
the tradition of the Buddhist Church, that is, when 
thought, consciously or unconsciously, recurs to the 
teaching of Jesus? Those homely sentences with their 
totally unstudied external setting and their deep internal 
wealth, seem to wear that very form, from which we may 
infer that it, or some similar fo-rm, may have accompanied 
the dissemination of the Buddhist doctrine, as long as the 
spirit of the early ages survived. 

Reflections such as these are not easy to repress, but 
historical treatment, before committing itself to them, will 


* “Cullavagga,” V, 33, i. 
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do well not to- leave untested the ground and foundation 
on which they rest. 

It cannot be forgotten that the fundamental differences 
of the thoughts and the dispositions with which the early 
Christian and early Buddhist communities dealt, were such 
that these differences must also find expression in the 
method of religious instruction. 

Where the pure sentiment of the simple, believing 
heart is supreme, where there are children to whom the 
the Father in heaven has given His kingdom to possess, 
there the brief and homely language, which comes from 
the depth of a pure heart, may touch the proper chords 
more effectually than the highly organized development 
of a system of ideas. But the mode of thinking of the 
world in which Buddha lived, moves in other paths: for 
it all weal and woe, depend on knowledge and ignorance ; 
ignorance is the ultimate root of all evil, and the sole 
power, which can strike at the root of this evil, is know¬ 
ledge. Deliverance is, therefore, above all, knowledge ;* 

♦ This mode of viewing things is not capable of a more signi¬ 
ficant and at the same time naive expression than that which it 
has found in the narrative of the Singhalese Church records of the 
first conversation of Mahinda, the converter of Ceylon, with the 
king Devanampiya Tissa (circ. 250 B.C.). The Thera (elder) 
proceeds to a formal examination of the king in logic, “to find 
out: does the king possess a clear understanding?” There is 
u. mango tree near. The Thera asks : “What is this tree called, 
O great king?” “It is called mango, sire.” “Are there, O great 
king, beside this mango tree yet other mango trees or are there 
not?” “There are, sire, many other mango trees.” “Are there, 
O great king, beside this mango tree and those mango trees still 
other trees?” “There are, sire; but they are not mango trees.” 
“Are there beside those other mango trees and non-mango trees 
yet another tree?” “Yes, sire, this mango tree here.” “Well done, 
great king, thou art clever,” The Thera proceeds to apply another 
test which the king stands as successfully. “Beside thy relatives 
and the non-relatives, is there any other man, O great king?” 
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and the preaching of deliverance can be nothing less or 
more than the exposition of this knowledge, which means 
the unfolding of a series of abstract notions and abstract 
propositions. 

If, therefore, we do not wish, out of deference to a 
universal feeling of probability, which has based its 
standard on a ground other than Indian, to destroy the 
singularity and continuity of IndiaSn developments, we 
must be on our guard against making a fanciful picture 
of Buddha, as if he were one of those aboriginal natures 
living only amid the concrete and tangible, to whom the 
spirit is everything, the letter nothing. His thought 
drew its nourishment from the long course of metaphysical 
speculation which preceded him ; he shares the delight in 
the metaphysical which is inherent in the Indian blood, 
the taste for abstraction, classification, and construction, 
and viewing him from this aspect, we should compare him 
not soi much to- the founder of Christianity, as to its 
theological champions, something such as Origen was. 
Thus we cannot refuse credence to the tradition which, in 
however many forms it makes Buddha speak, yet repre¬ 
sents the particular weight of his teaching as lying in 
great lectures, beside which dialogue and parable, fable 
and sententious sayings, appear to be something merely 
adventitious or marginal. 

The Vedic literature gives us a picture of the forensic 
style of dogmatic teaching and debate, which had 
established itself long before Buddha’s time in the 
Brahmanical schools and on the sacrifical ground. 

“Myself, sire.“ “Well done, great king, a man is neither relative 
nor non-relative to himself.” “Thereupon the Elder said,” the 
narrative proceeds, “that the king is clever and that he will be 
able to understand the doctrine, and he propounded to him the 
parable of the elephant's foot.” Buddhaghosa, in the Vinaya 
Pitaka, vol. iii, p. 324. 
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The word which is to convey holy things, needs 
a fitting garb: the setting of spiritual discourse 
bears a solemn, sacred character, the stateliness of 
which soon changes to ponderous gravity. The personal 
bearing of the speaker also is not a matter of indifference: 
a strict ceremonial regulates his appearance and his move¬ 
ments. Thus men were wont to think in Brahman circles 
long before Buddha's time, thus they were wont to think 
in the Buddhist Church at the time in which our texts 
were compiled. Are we to suppose that Buddha and the 
circles around him, standing in the middle between this 
epoch and that, felt differently from both? However 
widely form, tone, and movement in the didactic lectures, 
which we find in the sacred texts, may differ from what 
appears to us the natural and necessary manner of living, 
spoken language, anyone who knows how to apply different 
standards to things differing in their conditions, will find 
it not impossible to- believe that the solemnly earnest style 
of address of Buddha was much more nearly allied to the 
type of the addresses preserved to us by tradition, than to 
that which our feeling of the natural and the probable 
might be tempted to substitute for it. 

The periods of these addresses in their motionless and 
rigid uniformity, on which no lights and shadows fall, are 
an accurate picture of the world as it presented itself to 
the eye of that monastic fraternity, the grim world of 
origination and decease, which goes on like clockwork in 
an ever uniform course, and behind which rests the still 
deep of the Nirvana. In the words of this ministry, there 
is heard no sound of working within, no voice of yearning, 
nothing which—passing from person to* person with the 
power which the utterance of a superior man possesses, 
and with all the relentlessness which is inseparable from 
that power—^may fasten on the hearers. No impassioned 
entreating of men to come to the faith, no bitterness for 
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the unbelieving who remains afar off. In these addresses, 
one word, one sentence, lies beside another in stony still¬ 
ness, whether it expresses the most trivial thing or the 
most important. As worlds of gods and worlds of men are, 
for the Buddhist consciousness, ruled by everlasting neces¬ 
sity, so also are the worlds of ideas and of verities: for 
these, too, there is one, and only one, necessary form of 
knowledge and expression, and the thinker does not make 
this form but he adopts what is ready to hand—as Buddha 
speaks, so countlCvSS Buddhas in countless ages of the world 
have spoken and will speak. Therefore, everything which 
resembles a free or arbitrary dealing of the mind with the 
material, must be absent from the diction of this ministra¬ 
tion of salvation ; every idea, every thought, has the same 
right to be heard in full and uncurtailed at the place which 
belongs to it, and thus those endless repetitions accumulate 
which Buddha’s disciples were never tired of listening to 
anew, and always honouring afresh as the necessary garb 
of holy thought, as something which should be so and not 
otherwise. One might often fancy that at Buddha’s time 
the human mind had not yet discovered the magic word 
which joins together the lengths of disconnected co^ 
ordinates into one compact whole, the insignificant but 
powerful word ‘‘and.” Hear how one of the most re¬ 
nowned discourses expresses the thought that all man’s 
senses and the world, which they apprehened, are attacked 
and wasted by the sonow-bringing powers of the earthly 
and the impermanent as by a flaming fire.* 

Then said the Exalted One to the disciples: “Every¬ 
thing, O disciples, is in flames. And what Everything, O 
disciples, is in flames? The eye, O disciples, is in flames, 
the visible is in flames, the knowledge of the visible is in 
flames, the contact with the visible is in flames, the feeling 
which arises from contact with the visible, be it pleasure, 

« it 


‘Mah^vagga,’* i, 21. 
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be it pain, be it neither pleasure nor pain, this also is ii» 
flames. By what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of desire,, 
by the fire of hate, by the fire of fascination, it is kindled ; 
by birth, old age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, 
despair, it is kindled : thus I say. The ear is in flames, 
the audible is in flames, the knowledge of the audible is in 
flames, the contact with the audible is in flames, the feeling 
which arises from contact with the audible, be it pleasure, 
be it pain, be it neither pleasure nor pain, this also is in 
flames. By what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of desire, 
by the fire of hate, by the fire of fascination, it is kindled ; 
by birth, old age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, 
despair, it is kindled : thus I say. The sense of smell is 
in flames—and then follows for the third time the same 
series of propositions ;—the tongue is in flames ; the body 
is in flames ; the mind is in flames ;—each time the same 
detail follows unabridged.” Then the address goes on : — 
“Knowing this, O disciples, a wise, noble hearer of 
the word becomes wearied of the eye, he becomes wearied 
of the visible, he becomes wearied of the knowledge of the 
visible, he becomes wearied of contact with the visible, 
he becomes wearied of the feeling which arises from contact 
with the visible, be it pleasure, be it pain, be it neither 
pleasure nor pain. He becomes wearied of the ear,—and 
then follows one after the other the whole series of ideas 
as above.” The address concludes: — 

“While he becomes wearied thereof, he becomes free 
from desire ; free from desire he becomes delivered ; in 
the delivered arises the knowledge: I am delivered; 
re-birth is at an end, perfected is holiness, duty done ; 
there is no more returning to this world ; he knows this.” 

The address on the flames of the conflagration of the 
senses purports to have been delivered by Buddha to the 
thousand hermits of Uruvela,* when they had already con* 


* Vide antea, p. 132. 
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fessed the faith and received initiation, when in them, as 
the texts are wont to* express it, “the pure and moteless 
eye of the truth was awakened : whatever is subject to 
the law of origination, eveiy such thing is also subject 
to the law of decease/’ But if the object be to bring 
the doctrine of suffering and of deliverance near to a novice, 
who is still far from the revelation of Buddha, the variations 
of the sacred writings assume a somewhat different form. 
As a specimen of their type, place may here be given to 
the narrative of the village-fathers of the eighty thousand 
villages of the Magadha kingdom, who were assembled 
round the king of Magadha, and at the end of their 
deliberations were sent by him to Buddha.f 

“But when the king of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, 
had instructed the eighty thousand village elders in the 
laws of the visible world, he dismissed them and said : 
Friends, ye have now been instructed by me in the rules 
of the visible universe ; go now and approach him, the 
Exalted One ; he, the Exalted One, will instruct you in 
the things of the hereafter.” Then the eighty thousand 
village elders went to- the mountain Gijjhakffta (vulture 
peak). At that time the venerable Sagata was o-n duty 
with the Exalted One. The eighty thousand village elders 
went on to where the venerable Sagata was ; when they 
had come up to him, they said to the venerable Sagata: 
“Here come eighty thousand village elders, sire, to see 
the Exalted One. Come, sire, vouchsafe to us to see the 
Exalted One.” “Tarry here a while, my friends, that 
I may announce you to the Exalted One.” Then vanished 
the venerable Sagata from the steps (at the entrance to 
the monastery) in the presence of the eighty thousand 
village elders, and before their eyes rose up in the pre¬ 
sence of the Exalted One and spoke to the Exalted One : 


t “Mahllvagga,** v, i. 
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^^The eighty thousand village elders are come hither, sire, 
to see the Exalted One. Sire, let the Exalted One be 
pleased to do what he now thinks right for the occasion.*' 
“Then place a seat for me, Sagata, in the shadow of the 
monastery." “Yes, sire," replied the venerable Stgata 
to the Exalted One, took a stool, vanished before the face 
of the Exalted One, came up again before the face of the 
eighty thousand village elders and before their eyes on 
the steps, and prepared a seat in the shadow of the monas¬ 
tery. Then the Exalted One went out of the monastery 
and took a seat on the stool which had been set for him 
in the shadow of the monastery. Then the eighty thou¬ 
sand village elders approached to where the Exalted One 
was ; when they had come up to him they bowed them¬ 
selves before the Exalted One and sat down near him. 
But the eighty thousand village elders directed their 
thoughts to the venerable Sagata alone, and therefore not 
to the Exalted One. Then the Exalted One knew in his 
mind the thoughts of the eighty thousand village elders, 
and said to the venerable Sagata : “Come, Sagata, show 
yet greater marvels of superhuman ability." “Yes, sire," 
the venerable Sagata answered the Exalted One, rose up 
into the air, and walked on high in the atmosphere, stood, 
descended, sat down, emitted smoke and flames, and 
vanished. When the venerable Sagata had exhibited in 
various ways, on high in the atmosphere, such marvels of 
superhuman power, he bowled his head at the feet of the 
Exalted One, and said to the Exalted One : “My master, 
sire, is the Exalted One ; I am his disciple ; my master, 
sire, is the Exalted One ; I am his disciple." Thereupon 
thought the eighty thousand village elders: “truly this 
is glorious, truly it is wonderful: if the disciple is so 
♦exceedingly mighty and exceedingly powerful, what will 
the Master be!" and they directed their thoughts to the 
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Exalted One alone and not to the venerable Sagata. Then* 
the Exalted One knew in his mind the thoughts of the 
eighty thousand village elders, and preached to them the 
word according to the law, as it is: the discourse on 
giving, the discourse on uprightness, the discourse on the 
heavens, the comiption, vanity, impurity of desires, the 
glory of being free from desire. When now the Exalted 
One perceived that their thoughts were prepared, suscep¬ 
tible, free from obstructions, elevated, and directed to¬ 
wards him, he preached tO' them what is pre-eminently tho 
teaching of the Buddhas, suffering, the origin of suffering,, 
the removal of suffering, the way to the removal of suffer¬ 
ing. As a clean garment, from which all impurity is 
removed, wholly absorbs within itself the dye, so opened 
in these eighty thousand village elders, as they sat there,, 
the pure moteless eye of the truth : whatever is subject to 
the law of origination, all such is subject to- the law of 
decease. And discerning the doctrine, having pierced 
through to the doctrine, knowing the doctrine, sinking 
themselves in the doctrine, overcoming doubt, free from* 
vacillation, having penetrated to knowledge, needing 
nothing else in their faith in the Master^s doctrine, they 
spoke to the Exalted One thus: ‘‘Excellent, sire, excel¬ 
lent, sire ; as a man, O sire, straightens that which is 
bowed down, or uncovers the hidden, or shows the way 
to one who has gone astray, or shows a light in the dark¬ 
ness, so that he who has eyes may be able to see the 
forms of things, even so* has the Exalted One proclaimed 
the doctrine in manifold discourses. We, O sire, take our 
refuge with the Exalted One, and with the Doctrine and 
with the Order of his disciples: may the Exalted One 
receive us as his lay disciples, for from this day henceforth 
we have taken our refuge with him as long as ooir life 
endures.** 

This narrative of the visit of the elders to Buddha may 
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be taken as a typical one, the features of which reappear 
in the sacred texts on all similar occasions. Buddha does 
not speak at starting of the things which constitute the 
scope and kernel of his teaching, but he begins by ad¬ 
monishing to the practice of virtues in worldly vocations, 
to generosity, to rectitude in every earthly occupation : he 
speaks of the heavens with their rewards which await him 
who has led a life of earnest purpose here below. And as 
soon as he knows that his hearers are fitted tO' receive some¬ 
thing deeper, he proceeds to speak to- them of that which, 
as the texts say, ‘4s pre-eminently the revelation of the 
Buddhas,’’ the doctrines of suffering and deliverance. 
These are always the same subjects of Buddha’s preach¬ 
ing, and we over and over again meet the same expres¬ 
sions of jo 3 ' and gratitude on the part of the converted, 
then finally the formula with which they take their refuge 
as lay brothers or lay sisters in the ancient trinity of the 
Buddhist Church, the Buddha, the Doctrine, and the 
Order. Here and there there is inserted a story of some 
wonder which rises in no way above the level of quaint 
and tedious miracle. All these narratives are absolutely 
wanting in individuality ; we seek in vain to- gather some¬ 
thing therefrom as to* how Buddha penetrated and operated 
on the private, personal life of the individual among his 
disciples. Whenever we open our gospels, we find por¬ 
trayed the most delicate and deepest traces of the work of 
Jesus, which, providing, consoling, healing, and building 
up, passes from man to man : very different from the 
picture which the Buddhist Church has preserved to us 
of its master’s work ; the living human, the personal hides 
itself behind the system, the formula ; no one to- seek out 
and to console the suffering and the sorrowing ; it is only 
the sorrow of the whole universe of which we again and 
again hear. 

Here and there the outward garb of such narratives 
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is somewhat altered ; instead of a sermon we find a 
dialogue ; Buddha questions or is questioned. In the task 
of producing a life-like picture of such conversations as 
took place in Buddha^s time, or in their own circles, the 
compilers of our sacred texts, who had not many things 
to goi upon, but had nothing less than a dramatic vein, 
have certainly in their mode of treatment failed most 
signally. Those who converse with Buddha are good for 
nothing else but simply to say “yes,” and to be eventually 
converted, if they have not yet been converted.* But any 

* An amusing illustration of the manner in which the sacred 
texts deal with the claims of character of the speakers and the 
other requirements of description by dramatic dialogue, is to be 
found in the history of lluddha’s conversation with Anathapindika*s 
daughter-in-law (in the “Anguttara-Nikaya,” Sattakanip^ta). 
Buddha comes in his begging excursion to the house of his 
wealthiest and most liberal admirer, the great wholesale merchant 
Anathapindika. He hears loud conversation and wrangling, and 
asks : “Why are the people screaming and crying in thy house? 
One would think fishermen had been robbed of their fish.** And 
Anathapindika pours out his grief to Buddha : a daughter-in-law 
of a rich family has come into his house, who wdll not listen to her 
husband and her parents-in-law, and declines to show due reverence 
to Buddha. Buddha says to her : “Come, Sujata.** She answers : 
“Yes, sire,’* and comes to Buddha. He says to her ; “There are 
seven kinds of wives wdiich a man may have, Sujata. What seven 
are they ? One resembles a murderess, another a robber, another 
a mistress, another a mother, another a sister, another a friend, 
another a servant. These Sujata, are the seven kinds of wives 
W'hich a man may have. Which kind art thou?** And Suj 4 t 4 has 
forgotten all obstinacy and pride, and says deferentially : “Sire, 
I do not understand the full meaning of that which the Exalted 
One has stated in brief; therefore, sire, may the Exalted One so 
expound to me his doctrine, that 1 may be able to understand the 
full meaning of that which the Exalted One has stated briefly.** 
Hearken, then, Suj 4 t 4 , and take it well to heart: I shall state it 
to thee.”—“Yes, sire,** said Sujata. And Buddha describes to her 
then the seven kinds of women, from the worst who goes after 
other men, despises her husband, and tries to take his life, up to 
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one who does not suffer himself to be deterred by this 
want of living concrete reality from following up the 
logical train of these conversations, will here find more 
than one trace, though dim and unskilful, of the same 
maieutic method of dialectic, which history has properly 
denominated Socratic, after the name of the man who- has 
practised it incomparably more perfectly, among a more 
brilliantly-gifted people—the same sifting of spiritual 
truths by argument from analogies which daily life 
supplies, the same rudiments, of the inductive method. 

Thus is related to us the conversation of Buddha with 
Sona,* a yo-ung man, who had imposed on himself an 
excess of ascetic observances, and now, when he becomes 
aware of the fruitlessness of his practice, is on the point 
of turning to the opposite extreme, and reverting to a life 
of enjoyment. Buddha says to- this disciple : ^^How is it, 
Sona, were you able to play the lute before you left 
home?^’—“Yes, sire.'’—“What do you think then, Sona, 
if the strings of your lute are too tightly strung, will the 
lute give out the proper tone and be fit to play?”—“It 
will not, sire.”—“And what do you think, Sona, if the 
strings of your lute be strung too slack ; will the lute then 
give out the proper tone and be fit to play?” “It will not, 
sire.”—“But how, Sona, if the strings of your lute be 
not strung too- tight or too slack, if they have the proper 
degree of tension, will the lute then give out the proper 
sound and be fit to play?”—“Yes, sire.”—“In the same 
way, Sona, energy too much strained tends to excessive 

the best who, like a servant, is always submissive to her husband’s 
will, and bears without a murmur all he says and does. *‘These, 
Sujfit^, are the seven kinds of wives which a man may have. 
What kind among these art thou?”—“From this day forward, sire, 
may the Exalted One esteem me one who is to her husband a wife 
who resembles a servant.” 

* “Mahavagga,” v, 1-15, seq. 
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zeal, and energy too much relaxed tends to apathy. 
Therefore, Sona, cultivate in yourself the mean of energy, 
and press on to the mean in your mental powers, and place 
this before you as your aim.’^ 

Another conversation,* carried on between Buddha 
and a Brahman, deals with the relation between the four 
castes and the claim to service and obedience which the 
Brahmans advance against all other castes, and each 
higher among other castes advances against the lower 
castes. Buddha couches his criticism in the form of a 
dialogue, with question and answer. ‘Tf anyone were to 
ask a Kshatriya (noble) as follows: ‘To- whom wouldst 
thou render service: to him with whom, if thou doest 
him service, thou wilt fare worse for thy service, not 
better ; or to him with whom, if thou doest him service, 
thou wilt fare better for thy service, not worse ?’ The 
Kshatriya would, if he answers properly, answer thus: 
^Him with whom, if 1 did him service, I should fare worse 
for my service, not better, him would I not serve ; but 
him with whom, if I did him service, I should fare better 
for my service, not worse, to him would I render ser¬ 
vice.’ ” And then the induction goes on in its stiff con¬ 
secutive course : ‘Tf anyone were to ask a Brahman as 
follows—if anyone were to ask a Vaicya as follows—if 
anyone were to ask a Cudra as follows.” The answer is 
naturally every time the same, and the exposition even¬ 
tually yields this result: “Wheie by the service which 
anyone renders to* another, his faith increases, his virtue 
increases, his understanding increases, his knowledge 
increases, there, I say, it is that he should render him 
service.” 

Here and there, as in our gospels, parables alternate 
with doctrine and admonition: shall show you a para¬ 

ble,” Buddha says, ‘'by a parable many a wise man per- 


Phasuk^ri Suttanta (Majjhima Nikaya). 
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reives the meaning of what is being said/^ The opera* 
tions of man as well as the life of nature are the fields 
of observation, with which these similes for spiritual life 
and effort, for deliverance, and the company of the deli- 
"vered, deal. Buddha^s preaching of deliverance is com¬ 
pared to the work of the physician, who draws the 
poisoned arrow from a wound, and overcomes the power 
of the poison with remedial herbs. The company of dis¬ 
ciples, the gathering of noble spirits, in whom all worldly 
differences of high and low cease, resembles the sea with 
its wonders, in the depths of which lie pearls and crystals, 
in which gigantic creatures have free play, into which 
the rivers flow, and lose their names, and make up the 
■ocean, so- many of them there are. As the lotus flower 
raises its head out of the water, unaffected by the water, 
so the Buddhas born in the world, rise above the world, 
unaffected by the impurity of the world. As the 
peasant ploughs his fields and sows the seed and irrigates, 
but has not the power to say : the grain shall swell to¬ 
day, to morrow it shall germinate, next day it shall ripen, 
but must wait till the proper time comes and brings 
growth and ripeness of his corn, so also it is with the 
disciple who seeks deliverance; he must regulate his 
course according to strict discipline, practise religious 
meditation, study diligently the doctrine of salvation, but 
he has not the power to say : to-day or to-morrow shall 
my spirit be delivered from every impure habit, but he 
must wait until his time comes for deliverance to be 
vouchsafed to him. For the tempter who tries to shut up 
against man the path of salvation and to- lure him to false 
paths, and the deliverer, whC' leads him back to the right 
path, this simile is employed:*^ ‘‘As when, O disciples, 
in the forest, on a mountain slope, there lies a great tract 
of low land and water, where a great herd of deer lives, 


♦ Dvedhavitakka Sutta (Majjh. N.). 
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and there comes a man, who devises hurt, distress and 
danger for the deer ; who covers over and shuts up the 
path which is safe, good, and pleasant to take, and opens 
up a false path, a swampy path, a marshy track. Thence¬ 
forward, O disciples, the great herd of deer incurs hurt 
and danger and diminishes. But now, O disciples, if a man 
comes, who devises prosperity, welfare, and safety for 
this great herd of deer: who clears and opens up the path 
which is safe, good and pleasant to take, and does away 
with the false path, and abolishes the swampy path, the 
marshy track. Thenceforth, O disciples, will the great 
herd of deer thrive, grow, and increase. I have spoken 
to you, O disciples, in a parable, to make known my 
meaning. But the meaning is this. The great lowland 
and the water, O disciples, are pleasures. The great 
herds of deer, O disciples, are living men. The man, 
O disciples, who devises hurt, distress, and ruin, is M^a, 
the Evil One. The false path, O disciples, is the eight¬ 
fold false path, to wit: false faith, false resolve, 
false speech, false action, false living, false effort, 
false thought, false self-concentration. The swampy way, 
O disciples, is pleasure and desire. The swampy track is 
ignorance. The man, O disciples, who- devises prosperity, 
welfare, salvation, is the Perfect One, the holy, supreme 
Buddha. The safe, good way. O disciples, in which it 
is well to walk, is the holy eight-fold path, to wdt: right 
faith, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, 
right effort, right thought, right self-concentration. Thus, 
O disciples, has the safe, good path, in which it is well to 
walk, been opened ux> by me ; the false path has been 
done away, the swami>y path, the swampy track has been 
done away, the swampy path, the swampy track has been 
abolished. Everything, O disciples, that a master, who 
seeks the salvation of his disciples, who pities them, must 
do out of pity for them, that have I done for you.’’ 

Such similes run through the discourse on sorrow and 
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deliverance. Through the measured formality of the 
monastic church-diction, we constantly feel the breath of 
intelligent sympathy with life and nature, that genuine 
human desire to observe this motley world, and see whether 
it cannot by its figurative language throw some light on 
the spirit world and its secrets. 

From similes to fable and romance is not a long way ; 
the Buddhist mendicant monks were sufficiently Indian to 
have an abimdant share of the old Indian delight in 
romance. Sometimes the sacred writings make Buddha 
tell his disciples a fable of animals, sometimes a history 
of strange occurrences, and all kinds of human actions, 
thoughtful or amusing: ‘‘There were once two wise 
brothers,’' or “there was once at Benares a king, called 
Brahmadatta,” the history of the banished king Long- 
grief, and his sagacious son Long-life, or the fable, how 
the partridge, the ape, and the elephant have learned to 
live together in virtue and harmony ; at the end of every 
history came, as is fitting, a moral.* 

But the most beautiful embellishments of Buddha’s 
preaching are those poetical sentences in which all the 
most delicate powers of light and warmth, which dwell 
within the Buddhist mind, are concentrated as it were in 
a focus. Here we need not by any means see merely a 
poetic embellishment which the Church has attributed to 
its master’s teaching ; sentences of this kind, short 
improvisations, to which the pliant nature of the Cloka- 

* Some of these stories—hardly all—are so applied that their 
leading hero is identified with Buddha in one of his previous 
existences, and the other personages who appear with persons in 
Buddha’s society or in the circles of his opponents. Later on new 
stories, but always with the same points, were invented by the 
hundred, or even old legendary matter has been wrought up in 
majorem BuddhcE gloriam; these make up a particular book of 
the sacred writings, the collection of the J&taka (stories of earlier 
births), cf., however, also my note to Suttavibhanga, Pftcittiya, 2, i. 

13 
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metre readily adapted itself, may very well have been 
actually a feature of Buddha’s mode of speech, and of that 
specially-gifted among his disciples.* These apothegms 
are so unlike the dry numbness of the prose lectures, that 
we may be tempted to ask whether they were really the 
same spirits which have composed the one and the other. 
We feel how that prose confined and bound up those who 
spoke in it ; but when the domain of prose ceases, where 
men are expressing not dry, subtle systems of ideas, but 
the simple emotions, the sorrows and hopes of their own 
hearts, life is roused and the blood of life, poetry. 
Thoughtful feeling, clad in the grand and rich attire of 
Indian metaphor, looks out upon us, and the Clokas with 
their gently measured rhythms, so peculiarly combining 
uniformity and diversity, flow up and down like the surging 
billows of the sea, on which the clear sky is reflected amid 
variegated, fragrant lotus flowers. The soul of this poesy, 
too, is nothing else but what the soul of the Buddhist faith 
itself is, the one thought, which rings out in sublime 
monotony from all these apothegms: Unhappy, imper¬ 
manence, happy he who has the eternal. From this 
thought there pervades the proverbial wisdom of the Bud¬ 
dhist, that tone of deep, happy repose, of which that proud 
sentence says that the gods themselves envy it, that repose 
which looks down upon the struggling world, stoops to the 
most distressed and quietly extends to him the picture of 
absolute peace. For the elucidation of Buddhism nothing 

* Tradition allots specially the task of improvisation (pati- 
bh 4 na) among Buddha’s disciples to Vanglsa (“Dtp.,” iv, 4), who 
is the hero of one particular section in the holy texts, the 
Vangtsathera-Samyutta. There it is often said: this and that 
thought “dawned on Vangtsa” (pafibh^ti), and then he utters 
a verse in which he gives expression to the collateral circum¬ 
stances, praises Buddha, and so on. He then says of these verses, 
they are not prepared beforehand (pubbe parivitakkitd) but “they 
suddenly dawned on me” (thdnaso mam patibhanti). 
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better could happen than that, at the very outset of Bud¬ 
dhist studies, there should be presented to the student by 
an auspicious hand the Dhammapada,* that most beautiful 
and richest of collections of proverbs, to which anyone who 
is determined to come to know Buddhism must over and 
over again return, and to which we shall often have to 
allude in our sketch of the Buddhist teaching. 


* Here a few sayings of the Dhammapada (6o, 153 seq. 383, 82) 
may find a fitting place; I have avoided attempting to reproduce 
the metrical form : 

"Long is the night to him who keeps watch, long is the road 
to the weary, long is the wandering path of re-births for the 
foolish, who know not the word of truth." 

"A path of many re-births have I vainly traversed, seeking 
the builder of the house (of corporeity); full of suffering is birth 
(recurring) over and over again. Now have I seen thee, O builder 
of the house; thou shalt not again build the house. Thy rafters 
are all broken, the battlements of the house are demolished. The 
soul, having escaped changeability, has attained the end of 
;lesire." 

"Stem the current w'ith might, banish from thee all desire, 
t» Brahman; if thou hast sighted the end of the changeable, thou 
irt a knower of the uncreated, O Brahman." 

"A rest like that of the deep sea, calm and clear, the wise 
ind, who hear the truth." 



CHAPTER V. 


Buddha’s Dbath. 

Buddha is said to have reached the age of eighty 
years ; forty-four years of this term belong to his public 
career, to what his followers terra his Buddhahood. The 
year of his death is one of the most firmly fixed dates in 
ancient Indian history ; calculations, by which the sum of 
possible error is confined within tolerably narrow limits, 
give as a result, that he died not long before or not long 
after 480 b.c. 

Regarding the last months of his life and his last great 
journey from Rajagaha to KusinarS, the place of his death, 
we possess a detailed account in a Sfitra of the sacred Pali 
Canon.* The external features of this narrative bear for 
the most part, though perhaps not in every particulars,! 
the stamp of trustworthy tradition ; in the utterances and 
addresses of Buddha, most of which convey a clear or 
covert intimation of his approaching end, fancy has 
undoubtedly allowed itself freer range. A portion at any 

• The “MahAparinibbina Sutta,” by which the northern 
Buddhist versions of this narrative are rendered superfluous. 

t It especially excites distrust, to find that the occurrences at 
PAfaliputta and the meeting with AmbapAli ("Chtlders’ Ed.,’ 
p. 10 seq.) are narrated at another place in quite a different con- 
iiection (“Mah&vagga/* vi, 28 seq.)* 
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rate of the narrative may here be reproduced, partly in 
resume, and partly in a verbal translation. 

From Rijagaha, the chief town in the Magadha terri¬ 
tory, Buddha goes northward. He crosses the Ganges at 
the place where the new capital, Pitaliputta (IlaXipoOpa) 
is then being built, the chief city of India in the following 
centuries. Buddha foretells the coming greatness of this 
town. Then he journeys on to the opulent and brilliant 
free-town VesMi. Near Ves^li, in the village of Beluva, 
he dismissed the disciples who were with him, to pass in 
solitary retirement the three months at the damp period 
of the year, the last rainy season of his life. At Beluva 
he was attacked by a severe illness ; violent pains seized 
him, he was near dying. He then bethought him of his 
disciples. *Tt becomes me not to enter into Nirvina, 
without having addressed those who cared for me, without 
speaking to the community of my followers. I shall con¬ 
quer this illness by my power, and hold life fast within 
me.*^ Then the Exalted One subdued the sickness by his 
power and held the life fast within him. And the illness 
of the Exalted One vanished. And the Exalted One 
recovered from his sickness and soon after when he had 
recovered from his sickness, he went out of the house and 
sat down in the shade of the house, on the seat which was 
prepared for him. Thereupon the venerable ^nanda went 
to the Exalted One : when he was near him and had made 
his salutations to the Exalted One, he sat down beside 
him ; sitting by his side, the worthy .dnanda spake to the 
Exalted One thus: ‘'Sire, I see that the Exalted One is 
well ; I see, sire, that the Exalted One is better. All 
nerve had left me, sire ; I was faint ; my senses failed me 
because of the sickness of the Exalted One. But still I 
had one consolation, sire: the Exalted One will not enter 
Nirvana, until he has declared his purpose concerning the 
body of his followers.** “What need hath the body of my 
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followers of me now, ^nanda ? I have declared the 
Doctrine, -Luanda, and I have made no distinction between 
within and without ; the Perfect One has not, ^nanda, 
been a forgetful teacher of the Doctrine. He, .^nanda, 
who says: I will rule over the Church, or let the Church 
be subject to me, he, O .^nanda, might declare his will in 
the Church. The Perfect One, however, O .^nanda, does 
not say: I will rule over the Church, or let the Church 
be subject to me. What shall the Perfect One declare, 
.^nanda, to be his purpose regarding the Church ? I am 
now frail, i^nanda, I am aged, I am an old man, who has 
finished his pilgrimage and reached old age ; eighty years 

old am I.Be ye to yourselves, i 4 nanda, your own 

light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. I^et the 
truth be your light and your refuge, seek no other refuge 

.whosoever now, Luanda, or after my departure 

shall be his own light, his ovm refuge, and shall seek no 
other refuge, whosoever taketh the truth as his light and 
his refuge and shall seek no other refuge, such will hence¬ 
forth i^nanda, be my true disciples, who walk in the right 
path.” 

Buddha now goes on to Ves^li and makes his usual 
begging excursion through the town. Here Mllra comes 
to him and calls on him to enter at once into Nirvana. 
Buddha repels him, saying, ‘'give thyself no trouble on 
that score, thou evil one. After a short time the Nirvana 
of the Perfect One will be accomplished ; three months 
hence will the Perfect One enter Nirvina.” And Buddha 
dismisses the volition which attached life to himself: 
earthquakes and thunderings accompany his resolution to 
enter into Nirvina. 

In the evening Buddha sends for all the monks, who 
are tarrying in the neighbourhood of Ves^li, and he seats 
himself in the midst of them and be addresses them : — 

“Team ye then fully, O my disciples, that knowledge 
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which I have attained and have declared unto you, and 
walk ye in it, practice and increase, in order that this path 
of holiness may last and long endure, for the blessing of 
many people, for the joy of many people, to the relief of 
the world, to the welfare, the blessing, the joy of gods and 
men. And what, O disciples, is the knowledge which I 
have attained and have declared unto you, which you are 
to learn fully, walk in it, practice and increase, in order 
that this path of holiness may last and long endure, for the 
blessing of many people, for the joy of many people, to the 
relief of the world, to the welfare, the blessing, the joy of 
gods and men ? It is the four-fold vigilance, the four-fold 
right effort, the four-fold holy strength, the five organs, the 
five powers, the seven members of knowledge, the sacred 
eight-fold path. This, O disciples, is the knowledge which 
I have attained, and have declared unto you,” etc. 

And the Exalted One spake further to the monks: 
“Hearken, ye monks, I say unto you: all earthly things 
are transitory ; strive on without ceasing. In a short time 
the Perfect One will attain Nirvana ; three months hence 
will the Perfect One enter Nirvana.” 

Thus spake the Exalted One : when the Perfect One 
had thus said, the Master spake as follows: — 

*‘My existence is ripening to its dose, the end of my life is near. 

I go hence, 3^e remain behind; the place of refuge is ready for me. 

Be watchful without intermission, walk evermore in holiness; 

Aye resolute and aye prepared keep ye, O disciples, your minds. 

He who evermore walks without stumbling, true to the word 
of truth, 

Struggles into freedom from birth and death, presses through 
to the end of all suffering.” 

On the following day Buddha once more makes a 
begging excursion through Ves&li, then looks back upon 
the town for the last time and sets out with a large con- 
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course of disciples for Kusin^rll,* which he had chosen as 
the place for his entry into Nirvana. On the way that 
sickness, which was to terminate his life, attacked him at 
PSva. Our text, with a naivete far removed from modem 
affection, has in the course of the narrative of Buddha’s 
last addresses, preserved to us the information that his 
illness was brought on by eating pork, which Cunda, the 
son of a goldsmith at Pava, put before him. 

Buddha journeys on, sick and weary, to Ku.sin^ra. A 
few verses, of which this journey is the subject, have come 
down to us : — 

“Travel-worn came Buddha to the river Kakutth 4 ,t 
Peaceful, pure, with clear waters, 

Down into the water went the Master, weary, 

The supreme Perfect One, without equal. 

When he had bathed, the Master drank of the river 
And went up out of it with the bands of his disciples. 

The holy Master, the preacher of the truth, 

The sage went on to the mango grove. 

Then spake he to Cunda, the monk : Fold me 
My robe in four folds, that I may lay me down. 

And Cunda did cheerfully as the Master bade him; 

He quickly spread out the robe folded in four folds. 

There the Master laid himself down, the weary one, 

And Cunda also sat down beside hiin.“+ 


* Now Kasia, east of Goruckpore, on the Chota Gandak* 
Cunningham, “Ancient Geography of India, “ 430. 

t On the way between Pav& and Kusinar^. According to 
Cunningham ( 1 . c. 435) the Kukuttha is the small stream Badhi 
or Barhi, which flows into the Chota Gandak, eight English miles 
below Kasia. 

+ These very old verses, which plainly and truly depict a 
plain situation, belong beyond all doubt to the most trustworthy 
reminiscences, which we have of Buddha*s life. In the face of 
the wild phantasms of later works like the “Ealita Vistara,” they 
should not be forgotten by those, who are in doubt as to whether 
the biography before them is that of a man or of a sun-hero. 
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At last Buddha arrives at Kusin^rfi. There lay on the 
bank of the river Hiranyavati (Chota Gandak) a grove of 
sil trees. "Go, Anandsi/* says Buddha, "and prepare a 
bed for me between two twin trees, with my head to the 
north. I am tired .^nanda ; I shall lie down.” 

It was not the season for s^l trees to bloom, but these 
two twin trees were covered with blossoms from crown to 
foot. Buddha laid himself down under the blooming trees, 
like a lion taking his rest, and blossoms fell down on him ; 
a shower of flowers fell from heaven ; and heavenly 
melodies sounded over head, in honour of the dying saint. 

"Then spake the Exalted One to the venerable 
Luanda: Although this is not the time for flowers, 
Ananda, yet are these two twin trees completely decked 
with blossoms, and flowers are falling, showering, stream¬ 
ing down on the body of the Perfect One, . . . heavenly 
melodies are sounding in the air, in honour of the 
Perfect One. But to the Perfect One belongeth 
another honour, another gloiy, another reward, another 
homage, other reverence. Whosoever, Ananda, male 
disciple or female follower, lay-brother, or lay-sister, 
lives in the truth in matters both great and small, and lives 
according to the ordinance and also walks in the truth in 
details, these bring to the Perfect One the highest honour, 
glory, praise, and credit. Therefore, Ananda, must ye 
practise, thinking: Eet us live in the truth in matters 
great and small, and let us live according to the ordinance 
and walk in the truth also in details.” 

But ylnanda went into the house and wept, saying : "I 
am not yet free from impurities, I have not yet reached the 
goal, and my master, who takes pity on me, will soon enter 
into Nirvana.” Then Buddha sent one of the disciples to 
him, saying: "Go, O disciple, and say to Luanda in my 
name ; the Master wishes to speak with thee, friend 
ylnanda,” Thereupon Ananda went in to the Master, 
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bowed himself before him, and sat down beside him. But 
Buddha said to him : *'Not so, ylnanda, weep not, sorrow 
not. Have I not ere this said to thee, v 4 nanda, that from 
all that man loves and from all that man enjoys, from that 
must man part, must give it up, and tear !i:mself from it. 
How can it be, .dnanda, that that which is bom, grows, is 
made, which is subject to decay, should not pass away? 
That cannot be. But thou, /Inanda, hast long honoured 
the Perfect One, in love and kindness, with cheerfulness, 
loyally and unwearyingly, in thought, word and deed. 
Thou hast done well, .dnanda ; only strive on, soon wilt 
thou be free from impurities.’’ 

When night came on. the Mallas, the nobles of 
Kusinar^, went out in streams to the s^l grove with their 
wives and children, to pay their respects for the last time 
to the dying Master. J'htbhadda, monk of another sect,, 
who had desired to speak with Buddha, turned to him as 
the last of the converts who have seen the Master in the 
flesh. 

Buddha, shortly before his departure, said to ^nanda. 
“It may be ylnanda, that ye shall say: the Word has lost 
its master, we have no master more. Ye must not think 
thus, i^nanda. The law, j^nanda, and the ordinance, which 
I have taught and preached unto ye, these are your master 
when I am gone hence.” 

And to his disciples he said : “Hearken, O disciples,. 
I charge ye: everything that cometh into being passeth 
away: strive without ceasing.’* These were his last 
words. 

His spirit then rose from one state of ecstasy to 
another, up and down through all the stages of rapture, 
until he passed into Nirvana. The earth quaked and 
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thunders rolled. At the moment when Buddha entered 
Nirvana, Brahma spake these words; — 

In the worlds being’s all put off corporeity at some time. 

Just as at this present time Buddha, the prince of victory, the 
supreme master of all worlds, 

The mighty. Perfect One, hath entered into Nirvana.” 

Towards sunrise the nobles of KusinarS have burned 
Buddha’s body before the city gates with all the honours 
that are shown to the relics of universal monarchs. 



PART II. 


THE DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Tenet of Suffering. 

'^At one time,” as we read,* ‘‘the Exalted One was 
staying at Kosambt in the Sinsapa grove. And the Exalted 
One took a few Sinsapa leaves in his hand and said to 
his disciples : “what think ye, my disciples, whether are 
more, these few Sinsapa leaves, which I have gathered 
in my hand, or the other leaves yonder in the Sinsapa 
grove ?” 

“The few leaves, sire, which the Exalted One holds 
in his hand are not many, but many more are those leaves 
yonder in the Sinsap^ grove.” 

“So also, my disciples, is that much more, which I 
have learned and have not told you, than that which I 
have told you. And, wherefore, my disciples, have I not 
told you that? Because, my disciples, it brings you no 
profit, it does not conduce to progress in holiness, be- 

* In the ‘*Sat«yuttaka Nik^ya,” at the end of the work (vol. 
iii, fol. as of the Phayre MS.). 
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cause it does not lead to the turning from the earthly, to 
the subjection of all desire, to the cessation of the 
transitory, to i>eace, to knowledge, to illumination, to 
Nirvana: therefore have I not declared it unto you. And 
what, O disciples, have I preached imto you? ‘This is 
sufFering’—thus, O disciples, have I proclaimed unto you. 
‘This is the origin of sufiPering’—thus have I proclaimed 
unto you. ‘This is the cessation of suffering’—thus have 
I proclaimed unto you. ‘This is the path to the cessation 
of suffering’—thus have I proclaimed unto you.” 

This passage states briefly and clearly what the 
doctrine of Buddhism is and what it is not. It does not 
purport to be a philosophy, which inquires into the 
ultimate grounds of things, unfolds to thought the breadths 
and depths of the universe. It addresses itself to man 
plunged in sorrow, and, while it teaches him to under¬ 
stand his sorrow, it shows him the way to exterminate it, 
root and all. This is the only problem with which 
Buddhist thought is concerned. ‘‘As the vast ocean, 
O disciples, is impregnated with one taste, the taste of 
salt, so also, my disciples, this Taw and Doctrine is 
impregnated with but one taste, with the taste of 
deliverance.”* 

Yet this deliverance is not an inheritance for the 
poor in spirit but only for the wise. And therefore the 
Buddhist doctrine of deliverance is by no means content 
with merely those simple ethical reflections, which appeal 
more to the sensation of a pure heart than to the in¬ 
tellectual faculty of a trained mind. The main outlines of 
the doctrine might be grasped by every one endowed with 
a lively feeling among the members of the Church ; the 
more detailed dialectical deductions, however, the pro¬ 
ficiency in which was by no means regarded as an un¬ 
necessary accomplishment, can have been within the 


* “Cnllavagga,** ix, i, 4. 
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grasp of but comparatively few individuals, even among 
a people so exceptionally highly endowed with a capacity 
for dealing with abstract thought as the Indians, and 
among men who devoted their whole life exclusively to 
these veiy thoughts. In the circles of the ancient Church 
also they were fully conscious of this. '"To men con- 
•cerned with wordly pursuits, who have their occupation 
and find their pleasure in wordly pursuits, will this matter 
be difficult to comprehend, the law of causality, the 
chain of causes and effects thus Buddha is said to 
have remarked to himself, before he took upon himseh 
to preach his doctrine (p. 120). And so we find, when 
we open the sacred writings of the Buddhists, side by 
side with those simple, beautiful apothegms, such as are 
contained in the Dhammapada, those most abstruse 
dogmatic expositions also, those circuitous, much-involved 
systems of ideas, comprehensive classifications, long lists 
of categories, which are held together by a causal nexus 
or some other logical tie. ‘'If this be, that also is ; if 
this arises, that also arises ; if this be not, then that also 
is not; if this perishes, that also perishes:”* thus they 
were accustomed to reason in the period in which the 
sacred writings originated, and we have already (p. 182) 
seen that it is probable, that Buddha^s own mode of 
thought and speech moved in these very paths of abstract 
discussion, of technical, often scholastic expression and 
of a, it may be, not very dexterous dialectic. 

On the whole we shall be authorized to refer to 
Buddha himselff the most essential trains of thought 

♦ CMasakuludlyi Suttanta, in the Majjhima Nik^ya, 

f A distinction of earlier and later can as yet be drawn in 
but few cases, and only with tolerable accuracy, in the collection 
of Buddha*s didactic discourses (the ‘*Sutta-Pitaka**). This affects 
the greater and lesser antiquity of dogmatic notions and doctrines 
as well as that of the texts. One of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
of these texts is the “Sutta-Nip^ta,*’ frequently quoted in other 
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which we find recorded in the texts, and, in many places, 
it is probably not too much to believe that the very 
words, in which the ascetic of the Sakya house couched 
his gospel of deliverance, have come down to us as they 
fell from his lips. We find that throughout the vast 
complex of ancient Buddhist literature which has been 
collected, certain mottoes and fonnulas, the expression of 
Buddhist convictions upon some of the weightest problems 
of religious thought, are expressed over and over again 
in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
these be words which have received their currency from 
the founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him 
hundreds and thousands of times throughout his long life, 
devoted to teaching? 

The meaning which he conveyed by such words we 
can often only approximately determine. Here, as in 
every case where the word has a preponderant importance 
over the thought, where it does not smoothly fit the 
thought, but compresses it within its own straight form, 
the inquirer who desires to reconstruct remote and foreign 
forms of thought, has not that surest key which conse¬ 
cutive progression, the inherent necessity of the thought, 
can give him. Those hundred-fold repetitions, those per¬ 
mutations and combinations of every kind, in which 
dogmatic technicalities meet us, but through which a 
living current of dialectic movement does not flow, hardly 
render the meaning of those expressions more compre- 

works. We find in it already all the more important dogmatic 
categories and tenets enumerated or alluded to. In fact when we 
think what the mental labour's of Brahmanism and the older sects 
have transmitted to Buddhism ready made, it does not seem 
improbable that the latter started at the very beginning with a 
very comprehensive and very definitely formulated dogmatic 
apparatus. It is not impossible, but not quite probable, that, if 
the Sutta texts be given to the public in their full extent, we may 
be able to go farther in the process of eliminating later elements 
than we can go at present. 
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hensible to us. Moreover, we find the same technical 
term used often in distinctly different meanings, or vve 
find the same thought expressed in different settings, 
which can be only partially harmonized with each other. 
The most serious obstacle, however, which stands in the 
way of our comprehending Buddhist dogmatics in the 
silence with which everything is passed over which does 
not lead ‘‘to the separation from the earthly, to the sub¬ 
jection of all desire, to the cessation of the transitory, to 
quietude, knowledge, illumination, to NirvUna.” We re¬ 
marked that an extensive stock of metaphysical, and 
especially psychological technicalities, was esteemed any¬ 
thing but superfluous for him who seeks after quietude 
and illumination ; but advance in this directions was made 
only up to a certain point, and no farther. Speculations 
like those which were proposed can only be thoroughly 
comprehensible when they present themselves as a com¬ 
plete, self-contained circle. But here we have a fragment 
of a circle, to complete which, and to find the centre 
of which, is forbidden, for it would involve an inquiry 
after things which do not contribute to deliverance and 
happiness. When we try to resuscitate in our own way 
and in our own language the thoughts that are embedded 
in the Buddhist teaching, we can scarcely help forming 
the impression that it was not a mere idle statement which 
the sacred texts preserve to us, that the Perfect One 
knew much more which he thought inadvisable to say, 
than what he esteemed it profitable to his disciples to 
unfold. For that which is declared points for its explana¬ 
tion and completion to something else, which is passed 
over in silence—for it seemed not to serve for quietude, 
illumination, the Nirvana—but of which we can scarcely 
help believing that it was really present in the minds 
of Buddha and those disciples, to whom we owe the 
compilation of the dogmatic texts. 
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The Four Sacred Truths. The First, and Buddhist 
Pessimism. 

Ancient tradition, like Nature, provides us with a 
starting-point, equally commended to us by ancient tradi¬ 
tion and by the natural condition of the question itself, 
from which we must begin our sketch of Buddhist teach¬ 
ing. At the basis of the whole body of Buddhist thought 
lies, like a permeating and leavening principle, the con¬ 
templation of the suffering of every form of life here on 
earth.* The four sacred truths of the Buddhists treat of 
suffering, of the origin of suffering, of the removal of 
suffering, and of the path to the removal of suffering: it 
is evermore the word and the idea of suffering which 
gives the key-note to Buddhist thought. 

In these four truths we have the oldest authentic ex¬ 
pression of this thought. We may describe this as the 
Buddhist creed. While most of the categories and pro¬ 
positions which we find imbedded in Buddhist teaching 
are treated, not as something peculiar to this faith, but 
as the obviously common property of all reflecting religi¬ 
ous minds, t the four sacred truths always appear to us 
as something which the Buddhists hold beyond all non- 


* If Buddhism be treated strictly as philosophical doctrine, it 
must indeed be admitted that it looks upon the suffering of the 
universe not as an ultimate hypothesis, but as the product of 
deeper-lying factors. We might therefore be tempted in reviewing 
the system to begin preferably with the latter, with the funda¬ 
mental metaphysical notions of Buddhism. It appears to me, 
however, more in keeping with the subject to follow the course 
laid down by our authorities themselves, and to state the result 
first, instead of the premises, the former being foremost and most 
important for the religious consciousness, though probably not so 
in strict dialectic. 

t E.g., the doctrine of metempsychosis, of ecstatic conditions, 
the idea of the saint (Arhat), etc. 

14 
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Buddhists,* as the kernel and the pole of the Dhamma 
(the Doctrine). Many were the steps of knowledge which 
Buddha had taken on his long and toilsome journey to 
the Buddhahood: yet evermore was there something 
wanting to his attainment of the knowledge that gives 
deliverance. On that night, under the A^vattha tree at 
Urnvela, the four truths at last dawn on him ; they be¬ 
come the key-stone of his knowledge ; now he is the 
Buddha. And when he goes to Benares to preach to the 
five monks what he has himself learned—‘'Open ye your 
ears, ye monks ; the deliverance from death is found: 
I instruct you, I preach the I^aw”—again there are those 
very four sacred truths which constitute the gospel of the 
newly discovered path of peace (p. 128 seq,). And 

throughout the long career of Buddha as a teacher, as it 
is depicted for us in the sacred texts, the discourse on 
the four truths is constantly coming to the front as that 
“which is the most prominent announcement of the 
Buddhas.’^ The Buddhists describe igorance as being the 
ultimate and most deeply hidden root of all the suffering 
in the universe : if anyone inquires the ignorance of what 
is regarded as this fatal power, the uniform answer comes: 
the ignorance of the four sacred truths. And thus we 
find these propositions times without number in the 
canonical texts repeated, discussed, and their importance 
magnified in extravagant terms. It is difficult to avoid 
the presumption that the thoughts they convey and the 
wording in which they are expressed go back to Buddha 
himself, or at any rate to Buddha’s first circle of followers. 


* To give but one proof out of many : if sun and moon do not 
shine, it is said in the “Sawyuttaka Nikaya'' (vol. iii, fol. am), 
darkness prevails in the world; day and night, months and years 
are not observable. So also darkness prevails in the world, if 
perfect, saintly Buddhas do not appear in it; then the four sacred 
truths are not preached, taught, proclaimed, revealed, etc. 
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We here repeat these propositions, as they have al¬ 
ready met us in the sermon at Benares, in order to lay 
them as a foundation for our sketch of the Buddhist 
teaching. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of suffering: 
Birth is suffering, old age is suffering, sickness is suffer¬ 
ing, death is suffering, to be united with the unloved is 
suffering, to be separated from the loved is suffering, not 
to obtain what one desires is suffering, in short the five¬ 
fold clinging (to the earthly*) is suffering. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of 
suffering: it is the thirst (for being) which leads from 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
gratification here and there : the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for being, the thirst for power. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction 
of suffering: the extinction of this thirst by complete 
annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separat¬ 
ing oneself from it, giving it no room. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the path 
which leads to the extinction of suffering: it is this 
sacred, eight-fold path, to wit: Right Faith, Right 
Resolve, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Living, 
Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-concentration. 

• The hankering after corporeal form, after sensations, precep- 
tions, conformations, and after consciousness. Koppen (i, 222, 
n. i) finds quite groundlessly in these last words a “metaphysical 
postscript** to the original text of the four truths. Buddhism has 
at all times possessed as much of metaphysical terminology as is 
comprised in these words. 

t “Koppen,** i, 225, n. 2 : “These eight divisions or branches 
also do not belong originally to the simple dogma.” We cannot 
enter a strong enough protest against this setting aside of every¬ 
thing which militates against this gratuitous conceit of a peculiar 
simplicity of the earliest Buddhism. It cannot count up to eight 
without it being suspected of “metaphysical postscripts!** 
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The four truths give expression to Buddhist pessimism 
in its characteristic singularity. 

They teach us first of all to direct attention to what 
this pessimism is not. 

A widespread opinion finds the ultimate ground of 
this pessimism in the thought that, of all that is, the true 
existence is the Nothing.—^The Nothing is alone certain. 
And if the world which surrounds us, or appears to 
surround us, is not wholly unreal, if it contains a certain, 
though ever so hollow a degree of existence, which cannot 
be ignored, this is a misfortune ; and it is wrong, for 
right is only the Nothing. The wrong must be removed ; 
we must remove it. Being, which originated in and from 
nothing, must again go to nothing, for it is essentially 
nothing.* 

A strange error is this picture of what Buddhism is 
represented to have been. Whoever looks, not into the 
metaphysical speculations of later centuries, but into what 
the oldest traditions disclose to us of the teaching of 
Buddha, of the belief of that order of wandering mendi¬ 
cants, will not find therein one tenet of these all lucubra¬ 
tions regarding the Nothing. Neither openly expressed 
nor otherwise, neither in the foreground, nor in the farthest 
background of the religious thought, does the idea of 
the Nothing find a place. The tenets of the sacred truths 
show us clearly enough that, if this world has been 
weighed by the Buddhists and found wanting, the ground 
of this is not, that it, an illusory, specious something, 
is in reality a mere nothing, but the sole ground is that 
it consists of suffering and nothing but suffering. 


♦ Adolf Wuttke has made by far the most clever and intelbgent 
efforts to evolve Buddhism from these fundamental thoughts, vide 
“Geschichte des Heidenthums,** ii. 520 seq., especially pp. 55, 535. 
Cf. also **K6ppen,** 214 seq. 
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All life is suffering: this is the inexhaustible theme> 
which, now in the strict forms of abstract philosophical 
discussion and now in the garment of poetical proverb, 
evermore comes ringing in our ears from Buddhist litera¬ 
ture. We may take as the standard dialectic expression 
of this thought one of those discourses which Buddha, 
according to tradition, held at Benares soon after his first 
sermon, before those five earliest disciples, to whom he 
first proclaimed the four sacred truths.* 

‘‘And the Exalted One,” so the tradition narrates, 
“spake to the five monks thus: 

“The material form, O monks, is not the self. If 
material form were the self, O monks, this material form 
could not be subject to sickness, and a man should be 
able to say regarding his material form : my body shall 
be so and so ; my body shall not be so and so. But 
inasmuch, O monks, as material form is not the self, 
therefore is material form subject to sickness, and a man 
cannot say as regards his material form : my body shall 
be so and so ; my body shall not be so and so. 

“The sensations, O monks, are not the self”—and 
then follows in detail regarding the sensations, the very 
same exposition which has been given regarding the body. 
Then comes the same detailed explanation regarding the 
remaining three component elements, the perceptions, the 
conformations, the consciousness, which in combination 
with the material form and the sensation constitute man’s 
sentient state of being. Then Buddha goes on to say: 

“How think ye then. O monks, is material form 
permanent or impermanent?” 

“Impennanent, sire.” 


* This discourse is usually described as the **Sntta of the tokens 
of not-self** (of the non-ego). The text is to be found in the 
“Mah&vagga,” i, 6, 38 seq. 
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“But is that which is impermanent, sorrow or joy?*' 

“Sorrow, sire.*’ 

“But if a man duly considers that which is imperma¬ 
nent, full of sorrow, subject to change, can he say: that 
is mine, that is I, that is myself?” 

“Sire, he cannot.** 

Then follows the same exposition in similar terms 
regarding sensations, perceptions, conformations, and con¬ 
sciousness: after which the discourse proceeds: 

“Therefore, O monks, whatever in the way of material 
form (sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively) has ever 
been, will be, or is, either in our cases, or in the outer 
world, or strong or weak, or low or high, or far or near, 
it is not self : this must he in truth perceive, who possesses 
real knowledge. Whosoever regards things in this light, 
O monks, being a wise and noble hearer of the word, 
turns himself from material form, turns himself from 
sensation and perception, from conformation and con¬ 
sciousness. When he turns therefrom, he becomes free 
from desire ; by the cessation of desire he obtains deliver¬ 
ance ; in the delivered there arises a consciousness of his 
deliverance: re-birth is extinct, holiness is completed, 
duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return to this 
world, he knows.** 

The characteristic fundamental outlines of Brahman- 
ical speculation turn up again in this discourse of Buddha's 
with dominant force. We have shown how that specu¬ 
lation works in the conception of a dualism. On one side 
the eternal immutable, which is endowed with the pre¬ 
dicates of supreme freedom and happiness: that is the 
Brahma, and the Brahma is nothing else but man’s own 
true self (Atmsri). On the other side the world of 
origination and decease, birth, old age, death, in a word, 
of suffering. From this very dualism flow the ground- 
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axioms, on which Buddha’s discourse on the not-self pro¬ 
ceeds: that proposition, which needed no proof for the 
Buddhists, that refuge can only be had where origination 
and decease have no dominion, the identity of the ideas 
of change and sorrow, the conviction that the self of 
man (atta — sansk, atman) cannot belong to the world of 
evolution. The elements, in which the empirical state of 
man matures itself, are liable to continual change ; the 
bodily as well as the spiritual life flows on, while one 
event is linked to another and closes up with another. 
Man stands helpless in the middle of this stream, the 
waves of which he cannot keep back or control. He can¬ 
not attain happiness or peace ; how can happiness and 
peace be thought of, where there is no continuance, but 
only uncontrollable change holds sway ? But if he cannot 
press this impermanence into his service, he can sever 
himself from it: where all contact with the earthly 
ceases, there are deliverance and freedom.* 

At one point this discourse on the transitory nature 
of the earthly, shows a gap in its train of thought ; to 
fill up which was, as we shall see later on, with a definite 
purpose omitted. One portion of the old Brahmanical 
dualism, the belief in an external world involving origina¬ 
tion, decease and suffering, is adopted without reserva¬ 
tion. What is the attitude of Buddha’s doctrine with 
reference to the other side of this dualism? What does 
it teach regarding the eternal, the yltman? It is said 
that whatever is subject to change and suffering cannot 
be the self. Is, then, the self something raised above this 
phenomenal world, separated from it, or has it no 


♦“What is inconstant, is sorrow; what is sorrow, is not-self; 
what is not-self, that is not mine, that am not I, that is not 
myself.” “Samyutiaka Nik 4 ya,” vol. ii, fol. ka, where the equival¬ 
ence of the categories here indicated is carried out to a great 
length in repetitions of all kinds. 
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existence at all? Is deliverance a return of the self 
which is involved in change to itself, to its freedom? or 
is there nothing left, which in the disappearance of the 
transitory, shows itself real and permanent? We note 
for the present that the sermon at Benares leaves these 
questions open. The answer to them, so far as Buddhism 
has given any answer at all to them, can claim our 
attention only in another conection. 

We return to the Buddhist thoughts of the imperma¬ 
nence and sorrow of earthly things. The abstract and 
ideal development of these thoughts has been unfolded to 
us in the discourse quoted. But this is only a one-sided, 
imperfect expression. In a form, the most concrete, with 
the convincing and overwhelming force of a painful 
reality, there is ever present to the vision of the Buddhist, 
the picture of the universe and man enveloped in 
suffering. There are not shadows only, not clouds, which 
sorrow and death cast over human life, but sorrow and 
death pertain inseparably to every state of being. 
Through the delusion of happiness and youth the Buddhist 
looks on to the sorrow into which happiness and youth 
must soon turn. Behind the sorrowful present lies an 
immeasurable sorrowful past, and there extends equally 
emmeasurably through the endless distance, which the 
belief in the transmigration of souls discloses to the awe¬ 
struck imagination, a future full of sorrows for him who 
does not succeed in attaining deliverance, “putting an 
end to sorrow.” 

“The pilgrimage (Sams^ra) of beings, my disciples,” 
Buddha says,* “has its beginning in eternity. No open¬ 
ing can be discovered, from which proceeding, creatures, 
mazed in ignorance, fettered by a thirst for being, stray 
and wander. What think ye, disciples, whether is more, 


* “Samyuttaka-Nik 4 ya, vol. i, fol. tho. 
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the water which is in the four great oceans, or the tears 
which have flown from you and have been shed by you, 
while ye strayed and wandered on this long pilgrimage, 
and sorrowed and wept, because that was your portion 
which ye abhorred and that which ye loved was not your 
portion? A mother’s death, a father’s death, a brother’s 
death, a sister’s death, a son’s death, a daughter’s death, 
the loss of relations, the loss of property, all this have 
ye experienced through long ages. And while ye ex¬ 
perienced this through long ages, more tears have flown 
from you and have been shed by you, while ye strayed 
and wandered on this long pilgrimage, and sorrowed and 
wept, because that was your portion which ye abhorred 
and that which ye loved was not your portion, than all 
the water which is in the four great oceans.” 

Birth, old age, death, are the leading forms in which 
the sorrow of earthly existence is depicted. ”If these 
things were not in the world, my disciples, the Perfect 
One, the holy, supreme Buddha, would not appear in the 
world, the law and the Doctrine, which the Perfect One 
propounds, would not shine in the world. What three 
things are they? Birth and old age and death.”'*' 
Impermanence holds sway with the pitiless, inexorable 
power of natural necessity. “There are five things which 
no Samana, and no Brahman, and no god, neither M^a, 
nor Brahma, nor any being in the universe, can bring 
about. What five things are these? That what is sub¬ 
ject to old age, should not grow old, that what is sub¬ 
ject to sickness, should not be sick, that what is subject 
to death, should not die, that what is subject to decay, 
should not decay, that what is liable to pass away, should 
not pass away—this can no Samana bring about, nor any 


* “Anguttara Nik^ya,” vol. iii, fol. thai. 
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Brahman, nor any god, neither Mara, nor Brahma, nor 
any being in the universe.’’t 

The actions of men who pursue earthly pleasures, are 
under the curse of impermanence, illusion, vanity. Pain¬ 
ing, deceiving, sweeping, destroying, turning hoped-for 
enjoyments into sorrow and death, the inexorable necessity 
of progression holds dominion over all life and hopes. 
Whoever seeks to acquire wordly goods, the merchant, the 
farmer, the shepherd, the soldier, the civil servant of the 
crown, must expose himself to the inconveniences of heat 
and cold, the bite of serpents, to hunger and to thirst,* 
If he does not gain the object of his pursuit, he laments 
and grieves: in vain did I exert myself, in vain was all my 
labour. If he attains his object, he must guard his gains 
with anxiety and trouble, that kings or robbers may not 
wrest them from him, that fire may not bum them, that 
floods may not sweep them away, that they may not fall 
into the hands of hostile relations. To gain property and 
gratify desire, kings wage war, father or mother quarrels 
with son, brother with brother, warriors make their arrows 
fly, and their swords flash, and they brave death and mortal 
agonies. To gain pleasure, men break their word, commit 
robbery, murder, adultery: they endure excruciating 
tortures as human punishments, and when their bodies 
succumb in death, they go the way of evil-doers ; in the 
kingdoms of hell they will be bom again to new torments. 

And these same powers of decadence and sorrow, to 

which human life is subject and which extend through all 
hells, have also power over heaven. The gods may have 
assured to them an incomparably longer and more happy 

f From the discourse with which the monk N4rada consoled 
the king Munda at P^taliputta on the death of the Queen Bhaddi. 
—Anguttara Nikdya, vol. ii, fol. khai. 

♦ I here paraphrase briefly a part of the *‘Mah&dukkhakkhandha 
Suttanta*^ (in the Majjhima NikAya). 
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state of being than earthly humanity: still even they are 
not immortal or free from sorrow. “The three and thirty 
gods, and the Yama-gods, the happy deities, the gods who 
joy in creation, and the ruling gods, bound by the chain 
of desire, return within the power of Mara. The whole 
universe is consumed with flames, the whole universe is 
envolped in smoke, the whole universe is on fire, the whole 
universe trembles.’’* 

The proverbial wisdom of the “Dhammapada” gives 
the truest picture of all of Buddhist thought and feeling, 
how the disciples of Buddha saw in everything earthly the 
one thing, vanity and decay. 

“How can ye be gay,”t it is said, “how can ye indulge 
desire? Evermore the flames burn. Darkness surrounds 
you : will ye not seek the light?’’ 

“Man gathers flowers ; his heart is set on pleasure. 
Death comes upon him, like the floods of water on a village, 
and sweeps him away,’’ 

‘‘Man gathers flowers ; his heart is set on pleasure. 
The Destroyer brings the man of insatiable desire within 
his clutch.’’ 

“Neither in the aerial region, nor in the depths of the 
sea, nor if thou piercest into the clefts of the mountains, 
wilt thou find any place on this earth where the hand of 
death will not reach thee.’’ 

“From merriment cometh sorrow: from merriment 
cometh fear. Whosoever is free from merriment, for him 
there is no sorrow : whence should come fear to him ?’’ 

“From love cometh sorrow: from love cometh fear: 
whosoever is free from love, for him there is no sorrow: 
whence should come fear to him?” 

“Whoso looketh down upon the world, as though he 

* From the “Bhikkhuni Satnyutta,** vol. i, fol. ghai. 

t “Dhamtnapada,** v, 146, 47, 48, 128, 212, 213, 170, 414. 
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gazed on a mere bubble or a dream, him the ruler Death 
beholdeth not.” 

“Whosoever hath traversed the evil, trackless path of 
the Sans^ra, of error, who hath pushed on to the end, hath 
reached the shore, rich in meditation, free from desire, free 
from irresolution, who, freed from being, hath found rest, 
him I call a true Brahman.“ 

Is it dialectic only with its comparison between the 
notions of becoming, decease, sorrow, which causes the 
world to appear to the Buddhist that immeasurable, painful 
waste ? 

It is true, indeed, that wherever the popular mind 
cannot obtain a sure anchorage for itself in the firm and 
clear realities of practical life, where it is under the over¬ 
powering influence of thought, of dreamy fancy without 
any counterpoise, there speculation, with its real or sup¬ 
posed logical conclusions, gains an incalculable influence 
as to which shall be the answer given by individuals as 
well as collective masses, to the question whether life is 
worth living. But it is not merely the speculation of the 
Indian which furnishes the answer. Speculation is bound 
up with his wishes and hopes ; it shares with them the 
character of impatient impetuosity, untrained to deal with 
realities. Thought, w^hich passes over everything, and 
arrives with one bound at the absolute, finds its counter¬ 
part in a craving whose impatience pushes from itself all 
goods, which are not the supreme, everlasting good. But 
what is the supreme good? As the glow of the Indian 
sun causes rest in cool shades to appear to the wearied 
body the good of goods, so also with the wearied soul, rest, 
eternal rest, is the only thing for which it craves. Of this 
life, which promises to the cheerful sturdiness of an indus¬ 
trious, struggling people, thousands of gifts and thousands 
of good things, the Indian merely scrapes the surface and 
turns away from it in weariness. The slave is tired of his 
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servitude, the despot is still sooner and more completely 
wearied of his despotism, its unlimited enjoyment. The 
Buddhist propositions regarding the sorrow of all that is 
transitory are the sharp and trenchant expression, which 
these dispositions of the Indian people have framed for 
themselves, an expression, the commentary to which is 
written not alone in the sermon at Benares and in the 
apothegms of the ‘^Dhammapada,’* but in indelible 
characters in the whole of the mournful history of this 
unhappy people. 

In some of the sayings, which we have quoted from 
the “Dhammapada,” the thought of the impermanence and 
unsubstantiality of the earthly world is blended with the 
praise of him who has succeeded in breaking the fetters 
which bind him to the prison-house. And this brings us 
to fill in a necessary part without which our sketch of the 
Buddhist pessimism would be very incomplete. Some 
writers have often represented the tone prevailing in it, as 
if it were peculiarly characterized by a feeling of melan¬ 
choly which bewails in endless gift the unreality of being. 
In this they have altogether misunderstood Buddhism. 
The true Buddhist certainly sees in this world a state of 
continuous sorrow, but this sorrow only awakes in him a 
feeling of compassion for those who are yet in the world ; 
for himself he feels no sorrow or compassion, for he knows 
he is near his goal which stands awaiting him, noble beyond 
all else. Is this goal annihilation ? Perhaps it is. 
We cannot here answer this question yet. But be 
this as it may, the Buddhist is far from bewailing as a 
misfortune, or as an injury, to which he must submit with 
sad resignation as to an unalterable destiny, the constitution 
of things, which has provided just this goal and only this 
goal for man’s existence. He seeks Nirvana with the 
same joyous sense of victory in prospect, with which the 
Christian looks forward to his goal, everlasting life. 
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The following sayings also of the “Dhammapada’* 
reflect this spirit* : — 

“He whose appetites are at rest, like steeds thoroughly 
broken in by the trainer, he who has put away pride, who is 
free from impurity, him thus perfect the gods themselves 
envy/* ^ 

“In perfect joy we live, without enemy in this world 
of enmity ; among men filled with enmity we dwell without 
enmity/* 

“In perfect joy we live, hale among the sick ; among 
sick men we dwell without sickness/* 

“In perfect joy we live, without toil among toilers ; 
among toiling men we dwell without toil/* 

“In perfect joy we live, to whom belongeth nothing. 
Our scrip is pleasantness, as of the effulgent gods.** 

“The monk who dwells in an empty abode, whose soul 
is full of peace, enjoys superhuman felicity, gazing solely 
on the truth.” 

It is not enough to say that the final goal to which 
the Buddhist strives to pass as an escape from the sorrow 
of the world, is Nirvana. It is also necessary to any deli¬ 
neation of Buddhism to note as a fact assured beyond all 
doubt, that internal cheerfulness, infinitely surpassing all 
mere resignation, with which the Buddhist pursues this end. 
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THE TENETS OF THE ORIGIN AND THE 
EXTINCTION OF SUFFERING. 


The Formula of the Causal Nexus. 

In order to understand the first of the four sacred 
truths, the tenet of suffering, we needed to acquaint our¬ 
selves only with the criticism which Buddha’s discourses 
give of the events of daily life, the dispositions and inclina¬ 
tions which govern our actions, and the consequences which 
follow from them. The tenets of the origin of suffering 
and its extinction bring us out of the domain of the popular 
speculative view of life, into the realms of abstract notions 
of Buddhist dogmatic, and therewith into a region where 
the ground vanishes from beneath our feet at every step. 

'‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of 
suffering: it is the thirst (for being), which leads from 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
gratification here and there: the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for being, the thirst for power. 

"This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction 
of suffering: the extinction of this thirst by complete 
annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separating 
oneself from it, giving it no room.” 
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The state of being, as it surrounds us in this world, 
with its restless oscillation between origination and decease, 
is our misfortune. The ground of our existing is our will. 
This is our besetting sin, that we will to be, that we will to 
be ourselves, that we fondly will our being to blend with 
other being and extend. The negation of the will to be* 
cuts oS being, for us at least. Thus the two tenets of the 
origin of suffering and its cessation, comprise the sum of 
all human action and all human destiny. 

But the sum must be resolved into the elements of 
which it is composed. The former tenet, as we have 
quoted it, speaks of the thirst for being, which leads from 
one birth to another. Whence this birth ? It, the ground 
of out being, on what ground does it itself rest ? And what 
law, what mechanism is there, what intermediate links are 
there, by which the repetition of our being, re-birth with 
its sorrows, is connected with it ? 

The very oldest traditions from which we draw our 
account of Buddhist speculations, show that these questions 
had been asked. People found the brief and concise setting 
of the sacred truths obviously inadequate and two formulas, 
or, more correctly speaking, a bipartite formula was drawn 
up, which was intended to supplement, or rather strengthen, 
the tenets regarding the origin of suffering and its cessa- 
, tion, the formula of the ^^Causal Nexus of being 
(paticcasamuppada) .* 

Tradition assigns to this formula the next place in 
sacredness to the four truths. The knowledge of the foiu 
verities is what makes Buddha Buddha ; the formula oi 
the causal nexus, which had occurred to him already befort 

* This is frequently designated in later literature the formuh 
of the twelve nidinas (Bases of Bxistence), an expression which 
as far as I know, occurs neither in Buddha’s discourses nor ii 
the Vinaya texts. 
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the attainment of Buddhahood had been vouchsafed to him, 
occupied his mind while he sits under the tree of know¬ 
ledge, “enjoying the happiness of deliverance.”* And 
when he combats the fear that his gospel will not be com¬ 
prehended on earth, it is especially the law of the causal 
nexus of being, to which this fear attaches: “Men who 
move in a worldly sphere, who have their lot cast and find 
their enjoyments in a worldly sphere, will find this matter 
hard to grasp, the law of causality, the chain of causes and 

effects.”! 

Occasionally the sacred texts make the formula of the 
causal nexus actually an integral portion of the sacred 
truths themselves, by omitting the second and third truths 
and inserting in their stead this formula in its two 
branches.! 

The propositions of the causal nexus of being, in the 
form which is most commonly met with in the traditions, 
and which may be regarded as the most ancient form, with 
their double, their positive and negative, arrangement— 
“forwards and backwards,” as the texts express themselves 
~-are worded as follows: — 

“From ignorance come conformations (sankh^r^) ; ^ 
from conformations comes consciousness (vinnana) ; from 
consciousness come name and corporeal form ; from name 
and corporeal form come the six fields ; § from the six fields 

* “Mah&vagga,’* i, i (supra, pp. ii6, 117). In the “Samyutta 
Nik^ya* § ’ (Phayre MS., vol. i, fol, ja) Buddha says that, in his 
case as in the case of the prior Buddhas, the knowledge of this 
hitherto unheard-of wisdom dawned on him before the attainment 
of the Buddhahood (pubbeva me bhikkhave sambodhi anabhisam- 
buddhassa). 

t Vide supra, p. 120. 

iSo in the “Anguttara Nikftya** (Tikanip 4 ta, Phayre MS., 
vol. i. fol. ce'). 

§ The fields of the six senses and their objects. In addition 
to the five senses the Indians reckoned understanding (mano) 
the sixth. 

15 
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comes contact (between the senses and their objects) ; from 
contact comes sensation ; from sensation comes thirst (or 
desire) ; from thirst comes clinging (to existence : up^d^na); 
from clinging (to existence) comes being (bhava) ; from 
being comes birth ; from birth come old age and death 
pain and lamentation, suffering, anxiety and despair. This 
is the origin of the whole realm of suffering. 

*‘But if ignorance be removed by the complete extinc¬ 
tion of desire, this brings about the removal of conforma¬ 
tions ; by the removal of conformations, consciousness is 
removed ; by the removal of consciousness, name and 
corporeal form are removed ; by the removal of name and 
corporeal form, the six fields are removed ; by the removal 
of the six fields, contact (between the senses and their 
objects) is removed ; by the removal of contact, sensation is 
removed ; by the removal of sensation, thirst is removed ; 
by the removal of thirst, the clinging (to existence) is re¬ 
moved ; by the removal of the clinging (to existence), 
being is removed ; by the removal of being, birth is re¬ 
moved ; by the removal of birth, old age and death, p‘ain 
and lamentation, suffering anxiety, and despair are re¬ 
moved. This is the removal of the whole realm of 
suffering.'* 

The attempt is here made by the use of brief pithy 
phrases to trace back the suffering of all earthly existence 
to its most remote roots. The answer is as confused as the 
question was bold. It is utterly impossible for anyone 
who seeks to find out its meaning, to trace from beginning 
to end a connected meaning in this formula. Most of the 
links of the chain, taken separately, admit of a passable 
interpretation ; many arrange themselves also in groups 
together, and their articulation may be said to be not 
incomprehensible ; but between these groups there remain 
contradictions and impossibilities in the consecutive 
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arrangement of priority and sequence, which an exact 
exegesis has not the power, and is not permitted to clear 
up. Even the ancient Buddhist theologians, who were by 
no means accustomed to construe too strictly in every case 
the requirement that ‘'ein Begriff muss bei dem Worte 
sein,’*'*' found here a stumbing-block ; the variations, with 
which the formula of causality is found in the sacred 
writings, afford unmistakable evidence of this. 


The Third Link in the Chain of Causality. 

It seems advisable for the explanation of the formula 
of causality not to begin at the beginning. The first links 
of the series—the ultimate ground of earthly existence, 
ignorance, and the “conformations** which develop them¬ 
selves from ignorance—are in their nature much more 
difficult of comprehension by concrete explanation than the 
following categories. We shall return later on to the 
attempt here made to denominate the cause of causes ; at 
present we begin where consciousness appears in the chain 
of categories and with it we step upon the ground of con¬ 
ceivable reality. The sacred texts also apparently justify 
us in proceeding thus, as they themselves often begin the 
chain of causality with the category of consciousness, 
omitting the first members. “Ignorance** and “conforma¬ 
tions** are evidently among the things, of which Buddhist 
dogmatists have, as far as possible, omitted to speak. 
“From consciousness**—runs the third proposition in the 
series—“come name and corporeal form.** 

♦ G6the*s “Faust/* Dialogue of Mephistopheles and the 
Student. Anglic^: “A meaning must underlie words.**— 
ITranslator,'] 
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One of the dialogues on this subject in the collation 
of the sacred texts, in which Buddha unfolds to his * 

disciple, /Inanda, the greater part of the formum .oar" 
causality,* gives us a very concrete explanation of thh 
proposition, which undoubtedly expounds the origina] j 
meaning. “If consciousness, i4nanda, did not enter* intc I 
the womb, would name and corporeal formf arise in. th^ I 
womb?“—“No, sire.*—“And if consciousness, ylndanda, 
after it has entered into the womb, were again to leave its 
place, would name and corporeal form be born into this 
life?**—“No, sire.**—“And if consciousness, i4nanda, were 
again lost to the boy or to the girl, while they were yet 
small, would name and corporeal form attain growth, 
increase, progress?’*—“No, sire.** 

Thus the proposition. “From consciousness comes 
name and corporeal form,** leads us to the moment of 
conception. We shall, when treating of the Buddhist 
notions of soul and metempsychosis, come to understand 
from another point of view still more completely the ideas 
which meet us here ; here we must only state this much, 
that in death the other elements, which constitute the 
body-cum-spirit state of being of a man, are dissolved ; 
the body, the sensations, the perceptions vanish, but not 
the consciousness (vinn^wa). Consciousness forms, so long 

• The Mahanidanasutta (Digha Nikaya). 

t I reserve for the Excursus the more particular statements 
which the sacred texts make regarding this double notion of 

**name and corporeal form,*’ derived from older Brahmanical 
speculation. Originally in this expression undoubtedly the Name, 
in so far as it expresses what is only this person and no other, 
is regarded as a peculiar element annexed to the body, somehow^ 
connected with the body, and this interpretation has not wholly 
disappeared from the Buddhist texts. Meanwhile another view 
grew up, by which “name** was understood to include the more 
subtle immaterial functions connected with the body in contra¬ 
distinction to the body formed of earth, water, fire, and air. 
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as the existent is bound in metempsychosis, the connecting 
link which connects the old existences with the new ; not 
till fee bourne of deliverance, the nirvtoa is reached, does 
the consciousness also of the dying perfect one vanish into 
nothing. As the human body is formed out of the material 
elements, so consciousness also is regarded as consisting of 
analogous spiritual element. ‘‘There are six elements, 
my disciples,'* says Buddha, “the element of earth, the 
element of water, the element of fire, the element of air, 
the element of aether, the element of consciousness." 
The stuff of which consciousness is made is highly exalted 
above the other elements ; it dwells, as it were, in its own 
world. “Consciousness," it is written, “the indemonstr¬ 
able, the everlasting, the all-illuminating ; it is where nor 
water nor earth, nor fire nor air, finds a place, in which 
greatness and smallness, weakness and strength, beauty 
and non-beauty, in which name and material form cease 
altogether." 

That which in the dying man is constructed of this 
highest of earthly elements, the consciousness^element, 
becomes at the moment when the old being dies the germ 
of a new being ; this germ of consciousness seeks and finds 
in the womb the material stuffs, from which it forms a 
new state of being coined in name and material form. 

But as name and material form rest on consciousness, 
so also the latter rests on the former. Those passages in 
the texts, which do not carry back the line of causality to 
the ultimate end, to Ignorance, are wont to make it run 
in a circle with these two categories interchangeably 
dependent on one another. We have already quoted from 
Buddha's and i4nanda's dialogue the passage bearing on 
the one side of this subject, on the allegation that name 
and material form rest on consciousness. On the other 
side, then, it is said in the same conversation: “If, 

^nanda, consciousness were not to find name and material 
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form as its resting-place, would then birth, old age, and 
death, the origin and development of sorrow, reveal them¬ 
selves in succession?*’—“No sire, they would not.”— 
“Therefore, ylnanda, is this the cause, this the ground,, 
this the origin, this the basis of consciousness: name and 
material form.” And thus comprehensively are the bases 
on which all nameability and all existence of the existent, 
their birth, death, and re-birth, rest, described as “name 
and material form combined with consciousness.” 

We extract from other texts some more characteristic 
passages for the elucidation of this subject: — 

“What must there be, in order that there may be 
name and material form ? Whence come name and 
material form ?—Consciousness must be in order that there 
may be name and material form ; from consciousness come 
name and material form.—What must there be in order 
that there may be consciousness. Whence comes con¬ 
sciousness?—Name and material form must be, in order 
that there may be consciousness ; from name and material 
form comes consciousness. Then, my disciples, the 
Bodhisatti Vipassi* thought; consciousness conversely 
depends on name and material form : the chain goes no 

farther.”! 

And in another placet the following simile is put into 
the mouth of S^riputta, the greatest authority among 
Buddha’s disciples: “My friend, as two bundles of 

sticks leaning against each other stand, so also, my friend, 
consciousness grows out of name and material fomv and 
name and material form out of consciousness.” It “grows 
out of” it—this is not intended to convey that consciousness 

* Vipassi is one of the mythical Bnddhas of the past, to whom 
are attributed these reflections on the chain of casuality, while he 
was still Bodhisatta (pursuing the path to the Buddtiahood). 

t Mah^padh&nasntta (Dlgha Nih^ya), second Bh&navftra. 

+ **Sar«yatta N.** vol. i, fol. nkh\ 
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is the element, out of which name and material form are 
made: it is merely tantamount to saying, that conscious¬ 
ness is the forming power, which originates from the 
material elements or being, which bears a name and is 
clothed with a body. 


Thk Fourth to the Eleventh Link in the Chain of 
Causality. 

When the spirit has found its body and the body found 
the spirit and united itself to it, this being compounded of 
spirit and body, provides itself with organs to put itself into 
communications with the external world. “From name 
and material form,’’ runs the fourth term of the formula, 
“come the six fields”*—the '‘six fields of the subject” 
(ajjhattika ayatana), eye, ear, nose, tongue, body (as organ 
for sensations of touch), understanding.t and the six 
corresponding fields of the object world, corporeal forms as 
the object of the eye, and so on—sounds, odours, taste, 
tangibility, and last, as the object of the understanding, 
thoughts (or ideas, notions, “dhamm^”), which are repre¬ 
sented evidently as something standing present before the 

* The version contained in the “Mahanid^nasutta’* (Dialogue 
between Buddha and /Inanda) skips the categories of the “six 
fields,” and goes on from “name and material form” straight to 
the next following category of contact. (Vide infra.) 

t “Understanding” (mano) and “consciousness” (vinn^na) 
are always quite distinct in the sacred texts, wherever they 
express themselves strictly. Turns such as these : “What people 
are accustomed to call thought (citta) or understanding (mano) or 
consciousness (vinnana)” occur, as far as I know, only in such a 
connection that they may be described as an intentional accommo¬ 
dation to customary modes of speech. 
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thinking faculty in quite an objective existence and realized 
by it, in the same way as visible bodies before the eyes. 

The organs of the subject now step into communication 
with the objective world. ‘‘From the six fields comes 
contact. From contact comes sensation.’* We meet also 
with a certainly not very clearly expressed, and at the 
same time scarcely well-thought-out, attempt, to still 
further analyze these processes. Before the organ of sense 
grasps the object, an operation of the central organ, cons¬ 
ciousness, on the organ of sense in requisition, gives it 
the command to join communication with the object, 
apparently in such a way that the former sets the latter 
in a certain manner to work. And when this communica¬ 
tion follows, then by means of it, besides the two elements 
primarily concerned, the organ of sense and the object, the 
third element, consciousness, the author and supervisor of 
this communication, is at the same time in play. It is 
somewhat in this way, I believe, that we must understand 
the following proposition which recurs not unfrequently 
in the sacred texts: ''From the eye and visible bodies 
comes consciousness, directed to the eye (cakkhuvifinana), 
the conjunction of the three, the contact.” And similarly 
in that address of Buddha’s already quoted (p. 185 seq.), 
the series of ideas and processes treated of in this connec¬ 
tion, is expressed in the following fashion: ”Eye—body 
—consciousness directed to the eye—contact of the eye 
(with the objects)—the sensation, which arises from the 
contact of the eye (with the objects), be it pleasure be it 
pain, be it neither pain nor pleasure.”"^ Of course similar 
processes take place in the case of the other organs of 
sense to those which occur in the case of the eye. 


♦ Pleasure, pain, and what is neither pleasure nor pain: a 
classification of sensations under three heads found frequently 
repeated in the sacred texts. 
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The formula goes on: “From sensation arises thirst/' 
Here the point is reached, which the tenets of the origin 
and the extinction of suffering had made a starting-point^ 
“the thirst which leads from re-birth to re-birth,“ not 
the ultimate but the most powerful cause of suffering. We 
be, because we thirst for being ; we suffer, because we thirst 
for pleasure. “Whomsoever it holds in subjection, that 
thirst, that contemptible thing, which pom's its venom 
through the world, his suffering grows as the grass grows. 
Whosoever holds it in subjection, that thirst, that contemp¬ 
tible thing, which it is difficult to escape in this world, 
suffering falls off from him as the water-drops from the 
lotus flowers. “As, if the root be uninjured, even a 
hewn tree grows up anew mightily, so, if the excitement 
of thirst be not wholly dead, suffering ever and anon breaks 
out again.** “The gift of the truth transcends all other 
gifts ; the sweetness of the truth transcends all other 
sweetness ; joy in the truth surpasses all other joy ; the 
extermination of thirst, this subdues all suffering,** 

The idea of thirst, usually divided by scholastic teach¬ 
ing into six heads, according to whichever one or other of 
the six senses it is that has caused the sensation which 
generates the thirst, is usually met in close connection 
with the category, which follows next in the formula of 
causality, that of clinging, to wit, clinging to the external 
world, to existence.! “From thirst,” says the formula, 

* “Dhammapada,*’ v. 335 seq. The following quotations are 
taken from the same text, v. 338, 354- 

t Scholastic terminology specially distinguishes four classes 
of clinging : clinging by desire, clinging by (mistaken) intentions, 
clinging by building on virtue and monastic observances (as 
though these were alone sufficient to obtain salvation), and 
clinging by thinking of the ego. We shall not be able to explain 
the last point, the attitude of Buddhist teaching as to the idea of 
the ego, until we reach a later stage. 
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‘‘comes clinging,’’ The PSli word for “clinging” 
(up^d^na) involves a metaphor which is highly descriptive 
of the idea which is here underlying. The flame which, 
as a scarcely material existence, freely urges its way on, 
spreading and rising, “dings’* still to the fuel (up^d^na): 
it cannot be contemplated without fuel. Even if the flame 
be carried into the distance by the wind, there is still a 
fuel there to which it clings, the wind. The existence of 
every being is like the flame ; like the flame, our being 
is to a certain extent a continuous process of burning. 
Deliverance is the extinction (nirvana) of the flame ; but 
the flame is not extinguished so long as it is supplied with 
fuel to which it “clings.” And as the flame clinging to 
the wind presses on into far off distance, so also the flame 
of our existence is not laid on the spot, but presses on in 
transmigration to far off distances, from heaven to helU 
from hells to heaven. What is it, to which the flame- 
resembling process of our being clings in the moment of 
such transmigration, like the flame to the wind? “Then, 
say I, (the being of the existent) has thirst as the subsr- 
tratum to which it clings ; for this thirst, O Vaccha, is 
at that time (at the moment of transmigration) its (the 
being’s) clinging.”* 

Even the slightest residue of clinging prevents deliver¬ 
ance. Whosoever separates from everything that is transi- 


* From a dialogue between Buddha and a monk of another 
persuasion named Vaccha (“Sawiyutta NikSlya,** vol. ii, fol ’tau). 
Here may be seen an illustration of the disconnectedness of the 
sacred texts already animadverted on, as regards the succession 
of the categories appearing in the formula of casuality. We 
pointed out, that the proposition “from consciousness come name 
and material form** refers to the moment of conception, that is 
of transmigration of soul. And here the categories of thirst and 
clinging, which appear much later in the formula, are earned 
back to the very same moment. 
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tory, whosoever attains the most perfect quietude, but 
clings with his thought even to this very quietude and is 
glad of this quietude, he is still in bondage. The best, but 
still the minimum of clinging is the clinging to the condi¬ 
tion of deepest self-suppression where consciousness and 
non-consciousness are alike overcome ; complete deliverance 
has overcome even this last clinging.* “By the cessation 
of clinging his soul was delivered from all sinful existence** 
—this is the standing phrase with which the texts intimate 
that a disciple of Buddha has become a partaker of holiness, 
of deliverance. 

Up to this point the connection of the causes and 
effects in our chain of categories was tolerably clear. The 
impression will have been formed that the being whose 
conception (“from consciousness come name and material 
form**) was the starting-point of the series, has long since, 
in the later terms of the formula, entered on real life,, 
struggles with the outer world, the clinging to its goods. 
In this light also the oft-mentioned dialogue between 
Buddha and ^^nanda puts it ; to the proposition ; “from 
sensation comes thirst,** it appends a picture of human toil 
and struggles for pleasure and gain : there are met the 
words seek, obtain, possession, guard, envy, quarrel, strife, 
backbiting, lying. It is therefore very surprising, when 
the formula of causality, which in its theory of the world 
seemed to have already arrived at the dealings of social 
life, at the struggle of egoism against egoism, suddenly 
turns back and causes that being whom we have already 
seen taking part in the transactions of the world to be bom. 
The formula runs thus in its three last terms: *^From 
clinging (to existence) comes becoming (bhava) ; from 
becoming comes birth ; from birth come old age, and death,, 
pain and lamentation, sorrow, anxiety and despair.** 

• ‘*Ananjasappaya Suttanta*’ (Majjh. N.). 
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It seems to me evident that there is here a gap in 
the train of thought which our efforts of elucidation 
cannot, and are not even permitted to bridge over. What 
was more ready than to recognize in birth the soimces 
from which come old age and death? '‘If three things 
were not in the world, my disciples, the Perfect One, 
the holy, supreme Buddha, would not appear in the world, 
the lyaw and the Doctrine, which the Perfect One pro¬ 
pounds, would not shine in the world. What three things 
are they? Birth and old age and death.’** Thus these 
so closely associated ideas were thrown together in the 
two last terms of the causal-chain, but it was omitted to 
weld these new groups of categories with those proeced- 
ing, so as to form a harmonious whole. The idea of 
"becoming,” which was thrust into the middle, inevitably 
creates by its very vaguenessf—which you may regard 
as you like, as either of very little or of very great import 
—the impression as if it were intended for a shift or 
sleight to get over the break in continuity. 

We close with some proverbs of the "Dhammapada,”t 
which translate these last terms of the formula of 
causality from the language of ideas into that of emotion 
and poetry. 

"Behold this painted picture, the frail, scarred form 
of corporeity, wherein many an aspiration dwells, which 
has no happiness and no stability.” 

"To age comes as its lot this form, frail, a nest of 
diseases: the perishable body fails: life in it is death,” 

♦ Vide supra, p. 217. 

t This is not removed by the explanation frequently occur¬ 
ring in the sacred texts, that there is a triple becoming : the 
becoming in desire, the becoming in form, the becoming in form¬ 
lessness, according as a being is bom again in the lower worlds 
ruled by desire, or in the higher states, the worlds of form and 
formlessness. 

+ Vers 147-149, 46. 
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“Those bleached bones, which are thrown out yonder 
like gourds in the autumn—when anyone sees them, how 
can he be happy?’* 

“Esteeming this body like a bubble, regarding it as 
a mirage, breaking the flower-shafts of the tempter, press 
on to the bourne where the monarch Death shall gaze 
no more on thee.” 

But death is not the end of the long chain of suffer¬ 
ing; upon death follows re-birth, new sorrow, another 
death. 

The First and Second Links of the Causai.-chain. 

From the end of the formula of causality we must 
turn back to its beginning, to speak of the two first 
members of the series. 

“From ignorance (avijja),” the formula begins, 
“come conformations (sankhari). 

“From conformations comes consciousness.” 

If ignorance be designated the ultimate source of 
suffering, the question must arise: Who is here the 

ignorant ? What is that of which this ignorance is 
ignorant ? 

It is tempting, by the place assigned to the category 
of “ignorance,” at the beginning of the whole line of 
causality, to allow one’s self to be carried away by inter¬ 
pretations which see in this idea, as it were, a cosmo- 
gonical power working at the primitive foundation of 
things. Or one might be tempted to read in it the history 
of a crime preceding all time, an unlucky act by which 
the non-beeni had doomed itself to be beent, that is to 
suffer. The philosophy of later Brahmanical schools 
speaks in similar fashion of M^yS, that power of delusion, 
which causes the deceptive picture of the created world' 
to appear to the One, the uncreated, as if it were beeni. 
“He, the knowing, gave himself up to confused fancies, 
and when he fell into the slumber prepared for him by 
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he beheld in amazement multiform dreams: I am, 
this is my father, this my mother, this my field, this 
my kingdom/* Some have compared the ignorance of 
Buddhism with this Maya of the Brahmanical theosophy ; 
only with this note that, as May^ is the deceptive reflec¬ 
tion of the true everlasting beent, so ignorance is the 
reflection of that which, as they thought, took the place 
of the everlasting beent for the Buddhists, that this, the 
N'othing, 

Interpretations of this kind, which find in the category 
of ignorance an expression for the deceptive Nothing 
appearing as a beent, completely correspond in fact with 
the explicit utterances of later Buddhist texts. The con¬ 
struction alluded to is met with in the great standard 
text-book of mystic-nihilistic speculation, which was an 
authority among Buddhist theologians in the first century 
after Christ. In this most sacredly esteemed text, the 
'Terfection of Knowledge’* (Prajn^pSramita), we read as 
follows: —* 

Buddha said to Sariputra: “Things, O S^riputra, do 
not exist as ordinary and ignorant men, clinging closely 
to them, fancy, who are not instructed on the subject.” 
Siriputra said: “How then, sire, do they exist?” 
Buddha answered : “They exist, O Sariputra, in so far 
that they do not exist in truth. And inasmuch as they 
do not exist, they are called Avidy^, that is, the non¬ 
existent, or ignorance, t To this ordinary, ignorant men, 
who are not instructed on the matter, cling closely. 
They represent to themselves all things, of which in truth 
not one has any existence, as existent.” Then Buddha 
asks the holy disciple Subhflti: “What thinkest thou 

* The passage is quoted by Buraouf, “Introduction k Thistoire 
du Bnddhtsme indien,** p. 473 seq. 478. 

t This is the term which occurs at the beginning of the 
formula of causality (avidy 4 =P 41 i, avijj^). 
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now, Subhdti, is illusion one thing and material form 
another? Is illusion one thing and sensations another?* 
perceptions another? conformations another? conscious¬ 
ness another?” Subhftti answered: “Nay, Master, 
nay ; illusion is not one thing and material form another. 
Material form is itself the illusion and the illusion itself 
is material form, sensations, perceptions, conformations, 
and consciousness.” And Buddha says: “It is in the 
nature of the illusion that that lies which makes beings 
what they are. It is, O Subhilti, as if a clever magician, 
or the pupil of a clever magician, caused a vast concourse 
of men to appear at a cross road, where four great 
thoroughfares meet, and, having caused them to appear, 
caused them again to vanish.” 

Thus the speculations contained in the treatise on the 
“Perfection of Knowledge,” make ignorance the ultimate 
cause of the appearing of the world and at the same time 
the essential character of its state of being, which is in 
truth rather not-being: ignorance and not-being here 
coincide. 

We have taken this glance at this later phase of 
the development of Buddhist thought merely with the 
intention of being put on our guard against assigning 
any of these idea.i to ancient Buddhism and against fram¬ 
ing any interpretation of the old texts, especially of the 
formula of causality, influenced by such a process. 
Inquirers, who had access to the propositions of the chain 
of causes and effects only in the garb of that later period, 
found themselves in fact in a not very different position 
from that in which a historian of Christianity would be 
placed, if he were directed to string together some account 
of the teaching of Jesus from the phantasms of the Gnostics. 

The course, which we must follow, is clearly enough 
indicated: we have only to inquire from the oldest tradi- 
:tion of Buddhist dogmatics, obtainable in the PMi texts, 
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what is that ignorance, the ultimate ground of all 
suffering. 

Wherever in the sacred P^li literature this question is 
mooted, as well in the addresses which Buddha himself 
and his chief disciples are said to have delivered, as in 
the systematizing compilations of a later generation of 
dogmatists, the answer is invariably the same. The 
ignorance is not declared to be anything in. the way of 
a cosmic power, nor anything like a mysterious original 
sin, but it is within the range of earthly, tangible reality. 
The ignorance is the ignorance of the four sacred truths. 
Siriputta says:* “Not to know suffering, friend, not to 
know the origin of suffering, not to know the extinction 
of suffering, not to know the path to the extinction of 
suffering: this, O friend, is called ignorance.*’ “Not 
seeing the four sacred truths as they are, I have wandered 
on the long path from one birth to another. Now have 
I seen them : the current of being is stemmed. The root 
of suffering is destroyed : there is henceforward no re¬ 
birth.”! 

The method and procedure of old-Buddhist dogmatic 
is here clearly exemplified: when it tracks personality 
back on its way through the world of sorrow beyond 
that moment when consciousness clothes itself with 
“name and material form,” that is, to the moment of 
conception, their thought is not on that account lost in 
the arcanum of pre-existence prior to all consciousness, 
but it makes this empirical existence take root in another 
equally empirical conceivable existence. That ignorance, 
which is stated to be the ultimate ground of your present 
state of being, involves that, at an earlier date, a being 
who then occupied your place, a being who has lived in 

• «Sammadi«hisuttanta*' (Majjhima Nik 4 ya). Similar passages 
occur frequently. 

t “Mahavagga,” vi, 29* 
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not less tangible reality than you now do, on earth or 
in a heaven or in a hell, has failed to possess a specific 
knowledge, definable in certain words, and bound for that 
reason in the bonds of transmigration, must have brought 
about your present state of being. We saw (p. 52) that 
old-Brahman speculation, in reply to the question, what 
is the power which holds the spirit bound in imperma¬ 
nence, what enemy must be overcome in order that 
deliverance may be obtained, has answered with the very 
same conception, that of ignorance. With the Brahmans 
this ignorance was the ignorance of the identity of the 
particular ego with that great ego, which is the source 
and the sum of all egoity. Buddhism has given up these 
thoughts and all metaphysical hypotheses which rendered 
them possible, but still the word proved itself more 
lasting than the thought: now, as before, the ultimate 
root of all suffering continues to be called ''ignorance.” 
And there it was natural, when inquiry was made as 
to the illatent import of this idea of "ignorance,” it 
should be described as non-possession of that knowledge, 
the possession of which appeared to the Buddhist the 
highest aim of every struggle for deliverance, the know¬ 
ledge of suffering, of the origin of suffering, of the 
extinction of suffering, and of the path to the extinction 
of suffering. The ultimate root of all suffering is the 
delusion which conceals from man the true being and 
the true value of the system of the universe. Being is 
suffering: but ignorance totally deceives us as to this 
suffering: it causes us to see instead of suffering a 
phantom of happiness and pleasure. 

And the next consequence of this delusion ? The 
formula of causality expresses it in its first proposition: 
"From ignorance come conformations (Sankh^ra).” 

Here the impossibility of Buddhist terminology 
findin adequate expression in our language makes itself 
16 
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keenly felt. The word Sankh^ra is derived from a verb 
which signifies to arrange, adorn, prepare. Sankh^ra is 
both the preparation and that prepared ; but these two 
coincide in Buddhist conceptions much more than in ours, 
for to the Buddhist mind—we shall have more to say 
on this point later on—the made has existence only and 
solely in the process of being made ; whatever is, is not 
so much a something which is, as the process rather of 
a being, self-generating and self-again-consuming being. 
Now, nothing can be imagined at any time any how 
coming under observation in this world of becoming and 
decease, to which the idea of forming or of becoming 
formed does not attach, and thus we shall farther on meet 
with the word Sankhira as one of the most general ex¬ 
pressions for everything that is in it. In our formula, 
however, which has not to do with the universe, but with 
the origin and decease of personal life, the idea of 
Sankh^ra suitable to the connection is a much narrower 
one ; here a forming is meant which is consummated in 
the domain of the personal body-cum-spirit existence. 
We might translate Sankhara directly by '‘actions,” if 
we understand this word in the wide sense in which it 
includes also at the same time the internal “actions,” the 
will and wish. The old scholastic teachers divide “con¬ 
formations” or “actions” under two heads, always in 
three classes, either viewing them as corresponding to the 
three categories of thought, word, and deed, or proceed¬ 
ing on the basis of a moral principle of division, into 
conformations which have a pure end in view (good 
actions), those which have an impure end in view, and 
those which have a neutral end in view. “Pure” and 
“impure,” in the language of Indian theology, are 
nothing more than moral merit, which will be rewarded 
hereafter, and guilt, which finds its punishment here¬ 
after. Thus the category of “conformations” brings us 
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to the doctrine of Kamma, i,e., the law of moral retribu¬ 
tion, which traces out for the wandering soul its path 
through the world of earthly being, through heaven and 
hell. 

What we are, is the fruit of that which we have 
done. As an acquisition of pre-Buddhist speculation we 
have already come across the proposition: ^‘whatsoever 
he does, to a corresponding state he attains ;* and 
Buddhism teaches: “My action is my possession, my 
action is my inheritance, my action is the womb which 
bears me. My action is the race to which I am akin, 
my action is my refuge, “f What appears to man to be 
his body is in truth “the action of his past state, which 
then assuming a form, realized through his endeavour, 
has become endowed with a tangible existence.The 
law of causality, substantially regarded by Buddhist 
speculation as a natural law, here assumes the form of 
a moral power influencing the universe. No man can 
escape the effect of his actions. “Not in the heavens,'* 
it is said in the Dhammapada,§ “not in the midst of the 
iiea, not if thou hidest thyself away in the clefts of the 
mountains, wilt thou find a place on earth where thou 
canst escape the fruit of thy evil actions."II “Him. who 

♦ Vide supra, p. 49. 

t '^Anguttara Nikfiya,’* Pancaka Nip&ta. 

t **Sawyutta Nikftya,** vol. i, fol. jhe*. 

§ Verses 127, 219 seq. 

H He who obtains deliverance does not thereby escape punish¬ 
ment for the evil which he has not yet expiated. Yet this punish¬ 
ment assumes a form for the delivered, in which none of its 
terrors remain for them. The history of the robber Angnlimftla 
gives an illustration. This man, who had on his conscience 
countless deeds of robbery and murder, is converted by Buddha 
and obtains sanctity. When he goes into the city of S&vatthi to 
ooUect alms, he sustains injuries from the populace by stone¬ 
throwing and the hurling of other objects at him. Covered with 
blood, with broken alms-bowl and tom garments, he comes to 
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has been long travelling and who returns home in safety^ 
the welcome of relatives, friends and acquaintances, 
awaits. So him, who has done good works, when he 
passes over from this world into the hereafter, his good 
works welcome, like relatives a home-returning friend,” 
Through the live regions of transmigration, through 
divine and human existence, and through the realms of 
goblins, of animal-life and hells, the power of our actions 
leads us. The exaltation of heaven awaits the good. The 
warders of hell bring up the wicked before the throne of 
king Yama ; who- asks him, whether he, when he lived 
on earth, did not see the five messengers of the gods who 
are sent for the admonition of men, the five visions of 
human weakness and human suffering ; the child, the 
old man, the sick man, the criminal suffering punishment, 
and the dead man. Of course he has seen them. ”And 
hast thou, O man, when thou reachedst riper years and 
becamest old, not thought within thyself: T also am 
subject to birth, old age, and death ; I am not exempt 
from the dominion of birth, old age, and death. Well, 
then ! I will do good in thought, word and deed?' ” But 
he answers: was unable to do it, sire ; I neglected it, 

sire, in my frivolity.” Then king Yama addresses him : 
”These thy evil deeds thy mother hath not done, nor thy 
father, nor thy brother, nor thy sister, nor thy friends 
and advisers, nor thy connections and blood-relations, nor 
ascetics, nor Brahmans, nor gods. It is thou alone that 
hast done these evil actions ; thou alone shalt gather 
their fruit.” And the warders of hell drag him to the 

Buddha. The latter says to him : Seest thou not, O Brahman > 
The reward of evil actions, for which thou shouldst otherwise have 
had to suffer for long years and many thousands of years in hell,, 
that thou art now receiving already in this life.** (Angalimila 
Suttanta, Majjh. Nik 4 ya. The extract given in Hardy’s Manual, 
p. 260 seq., does not fully meet the theological points of the 
narrative.) 
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places of torment. He is riveted to glowing iron, 
plunged in glowing seas of blood, or tortured on mountains 
of burning coals, and he dies not until the very last 
residue of his guilt has been expiated.* 

It is quite in keeping with the spirit of the old 
dogmatic, when a later textf compares the cycle of ever- 
recurring existence, connected throughout by Kamma, 
by merit and demerit, to a wheel which recoils upon itself, 
or with the reciprocal generation of the tree from the seed, 
of the seed corn from the fruit of the tree, of the hen 
from the egg, and of the egg from the hen. Eye and ear, 
body and spirit, move into contact with the external world ; 
thus arises sensation, desire, action (kamma) ; the fruit of 
the action is the new eye, and the new ear, the new body 
and the new spirit, which will go to make up the being 
in the coming existence. 

It is this group of thoughts, associated with the idea 
of Kamma, which we must next take up in order to render 
intelligible the rSle which the category of the Sankharas 
plays in the formula of causality. Yet the sacred texts 
point also to another more distinct interpretation of this 
category, which lies somewhat in another direction. 

In one of the great collections of Buddha’s addresses, 
we meet a sermon ''on re-birth according to the 
Sankharas. Now this very "re-birth according to the 
Sankhiras” is that with which the formula of causality 
has to do at the place, where we are now arrived, for this 
formula speaks here precisely of the Sankharas, in so far 
as they cause the consciousness of the dying being to 
become the germ of a new being ("from the Sankharas 
comes consciousness. From consciousness come name 
and material fonp"). We are thus entitled to expect in 


Devadata Sotta. 
t “Milinda Panha,seq., etc. 

t Sankh^ruppati Snttanta in the Majjhima Nik&ya. 
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the expositions of this Shtra a commentary upon this part 
of the formula of causality : and in fact we find it. 

It runs as follows: — 

“It happens, my disciples, that a monk, endowed with 
faith, endowed with righteousness, endowed with know- 
ledge of the doctrine, with resignation, with wisdom, com¬ 
munes thus with himself: ‘Now then, could I, when my 
body is dissolved in death, obtain re-birth in a powerful,, 
princely family.* He thinks this thought, dwells on this 
thought, cherishes this thought. These Sankh&ras and 
internal conditions (vih^r^), which he has thus cherished 
within him and fostered, land to his re-birth in such an 
existence. This, disciples, is the avenue, this the path, 
which leads to re-birth in such an existence.** 

The train of thought is then similarly repeated in 
detail with reference to the several classes of men and 
gods. The believing and righteous monk, who has in hia 
lifetime directed his thoughts and wishes to these forms 
of existence, will be re-born in them. So on up to the 
highest classes of gods, who are separated from NirvSna 
by a diminishing residuum of the earthly, the “gods of the 
spheres, in which there is neither perception nor absence 
of perception.** And finally, in the last place, the Sfitra 
speaks of the monk “who thus reflects: ‘Now then, were 
I but able by the destruction of sinful existence, to discover 
and behold for myself the sinless state of deliverance in 
action and in knowledge even in this present life, and find 
in it my abode.* He will, by the destruction of sinful 
existence, discover and behold for himself the sinless state 
of deliverance in action and in knowledge even in this 
present life, and will find in it his abode. This monk, 
O disciples, will never be re-bom.** 

We see what are here the Sankh^ras, which have a 
descisive influence on the re-birth of man: the inner 
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form of the spirit, which anon readily contents itself with 
the aspirations of the spheres of earthly greatness, raises 
itself anon with purer energy to the worlds of the gods, 
even to the highest altitudes, and soars in re-birth to 
existence actually in these altitudes. Still, however, 
sorrow pushes even into the most exalted regions. The 
wise man, therefore, aspires neither to human nor divine 
happiness ; his self-forming directs itself only to the 
cessation of all conformations. The ignorant, on the 
contrary, led astray by lies, ignorance of the suflPering of 
all states of being, becomes a settler in the world of 
impermanence. As the fuel will not permit the flame 
to be extinguished, so this inner forming of one’s self, 
this hankering after an impermanent object, holds the 
dying being fast bound to existence. The spirit clothes 
itself with a new garment of name and material form, and 
in a new existence repeats the old cycle of birth and 
old age, of sorrow and death. 

Being and Becoming.—Substance and Conformation. 

We have attempted to explain tfie several elements 
of the line of causality: it remains for us, viewing it as 
a whole, to point out what view of the structure of being, 
if the expression be admissible, what answer to the 
question: what it amounts to, and what is implied by, 
anything being stated to be, is given in the formula itself 
and in the elsewhere-occurring utterances connected 
therewith in the Buddhist texts. First of all, however, 
we must here insert a proviso: we have only to deal with 
that which in this material transient realm of things, in 
which we live, constitutes being. The question whether 
there is for Buddhism, beyond this form of being, another 
realm of life, existing under peculiar laws, whether there 
IS beyond the temporal an everlasting, cannot yet be 
grappled. 
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As a suitable starting-point for our inquiry there is a 
discourse put into Buddha’s mouth in sacred tradition, 
concerning the reflections by which a monk striving for 
deliverance is led to dissociation from joy and pain. It 
is therein recorded : — 

‘*In this monk, O disciples, who thus guards himself 
and rules his consciousness, who is immovably intent 
thereon in holy effort and is steadfast in self-culture, there 
arises a sensation of pleasure. Then he knows as follows: 
Tn me has arisen this pleasurable sensation ; this has 
arisen from a cause, not without a cause. Where lies 
this cause? It lies in this body of mine. But this body 
of mine is impermanent, has become (or, been formed), 
been produced by causes. A pleasurable sensation, the 
cause of which lies in the impennanent, originated, cause- 
produced body, how can it be permanent?’ Thus, as 
well with regard to the body as to the pleasurable sensa¬ 
tion, he commits himself to the contemplation of 
impermanence, transitoriness, evanition, renunciation, 
cessation, resignation. While he commits himself to the 
contemplation of impennanence, etc., as well with regard 
to the body as to the pleasurable sensation, he desists 
from all yearning propensity based on the body and on 
pleasurable sensation. ’’ 

He who is not repelled by the tedious minuteness of 
this discursive style, will here find a view very important 
for the thought-fabric of Buddhism : the association of the 
impermanent and transitory with that which is produced 
by an operation of casual!ty. Causality, or to translate 
more accurately the Indian word (paficcasamuppMa), the 
origin (of one thing) in dependence (from another thing). 


* ‘*Sawyuttaka Nikaya/* vol. ii, fol. jhu of the Phayre MS. 
t Later on follows an exactly identical soliloquy regarding 
painful sensations, and sensations which are neither pleasurable 
nor painful. 
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represents a relation existing between two members, of 
which the one, and because of it necessarily the other, 
is at no moment unaltered. There is no being subject 
to the law of causality, that does not resolve itself, when 
analyzed, into a process of self-changing, of becoming. 
In the continuous oscillation, ruled by the natural law 
of causality, between being and not-being, consists alone 
the reality of the things which make up the contents of 
this world. ‘'This world, O Kaccana,** as we read,* 
“generally proceeds on a duality, on the ‘it is’ and the 
‘it is not.’ But, O Kaccana, whoever perceives in truth 
and wisdom how things originate in the world, in his 
eyes there is no ‘it is not* in this world. Whoever, 
Kaccana, perceives in truth and wisdom how things pass 
away in this world, in his eyes there is no ‘it is’ in this 
world. . . Sorrow alone arises where anything arises ; 

sorrow passes away where anything passes away. 
‘Everything is,’ this is the one extreme, O Kaccana. 
‘Everything is not,’ this is the other extreme. The 
Perfect One, O Kaccana, remaining far from both these 
extremes, proclaims the truth in the middle: ‘From 
ignorance come conformations’ ”—and here follows the 
wording of the formula of causality. The world is the 
world’s process, the formula of causality is the expression 
of this process of the world, or at least of that side of 
the process with which alone man, bound in sorrow and 
seeking deliverance, has anything to do. The conviction 
of an absolute law, which rules the world’s process ex¬ 
pressed in this formula, deserves to be set out in bold 
relief as one of the most essential elements of the body 
of Buddhist thought, f 

* “Samyuttaka Nik^ya,** vol. i, fol. dhl. 

t In another department, as may here be incidentally re¬ 
marked, there is evinced this same thoroughly rationalistic mode 
of thought of Buddhism in its interesting attempts to explain on. 
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Things or substances, in the sense of a something 
existing by itself, as we are accustomed to understand 
these words, cannot, according to all we have stated, be 
at all thought of by Buddhism. As the most general 
expression for those things, the mutual relation of which 
the formula of causality explains, the being of which, 
one might almost say, is their standing in that mutual 
relation, the language of the Buddhists has two terms: 
Dhamma* and Sankh^ra: we may give an approximate 
rendering of them by ‘‘order’’ and “formation” (p. 247 )^ 
Both designations are really synonymous j both include 
the idea that, not so much something ordered, a some¬ 
thing formed, as rather a self-ordering, a self-forming, 
constitutes the subject-matter of the world ; with both 
there is inseparably associated in the feeling of the 
Buddhist the thought that every order must give place to 
another order, and every formation to another formation. 
Bodily as well as spiritual evolutions, all sensations, all 
perceptions, all conditions, everything that is, t.e., all 
that passes, is a Dhamma, a Sankh^ra. While other 

the principle of cause and consequence, the origin of the state 
and classes (Aggaunasutta, Digha Nik 4 ya). Of a primeval differ¬ 
ence of castes, rooted in mvstic depths, as Brahmanism regarded 
it, we do not now speak. In old times beings possessed the rice,, 
on which they lived, in common. I/a ter on they divided it among 
them. One being encroached on the share of another. The others 
at first punished the evil-doer on their own responsibility. Then* 
they resolved : “We desire to appoint one being, who shall re¬ 
primand for ns him who deserves reprimand, censure him who 
deserves censure, banish him who deserves banishment; therefore 
we desire to give him a share of our rice.*' Thus was the first 
king chosen on earth. The origin of the priestly class is described 
in similar fashion, 

* The word Dhamma (Sansk. dharma, in the oldest form 
dharman), “order, law,** usually signifies in Buddhist terminology 
^‘essence, idea,** in so far as the essence of anything constitutes 
its own immanent law. Thus the word is also used as the most 
general designation of the doctrine or truth preached by Buddha. 
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speculation had confined all being to the ^tman, the great 
unchangeable it was now laid down as a fundamental 
proposition: all Dhammas are “not-I’’* (an-attH, Sansk. 
an-atman) ;t they are all transitory. Time after time 
the words uttered by the god Indra when Buddha entered 
Nirv^a recur in the sacred texts: ‘Tmpermanent truly 
are the Sankh^ras, liable to origination and decease ; as 
they arose so they pass away ; their disappearance is 
happiness.’’ 

Some have expressed the difference between the 
Brahman and the Buddhist conceptions of the existence 
of things, as if, of the component parts which together 
form the idea of becoming (being and not-being), the 
former had laid hold of the idea of being only, and the 
latter of non-being only. We prefer to avoid eveiy 
expression which would make Buddhism regard non-being 
as the true substance of things, and to express ourselves 
thus. The speculation of the Brahmans apprehended being 
in all becoming, that of the Buddhists becoming in all 
apparent being. In the former case substance without 
causality, in the latter causality without substance. 

♦ N.B.—is not said, “there is no ego,” but merely: “the 
Dhammas— i.e., all things which go to make up the contents of 
this world—^are non-ego.*’ 

f Verses 277-279 of the “Dhammapada** are very significant as 
the most general expression of these propositions. In them at the 
same time the synonymousness of Dhamma and Sankh^ra is 
characteristically evidenced. In the two first of these three exactly 
similarly constructed verses mention is made of the Sankhira; in 
the third verse, where a syllable must be curtailed for metrical 
reasons, Dhamma is used instead of Sankhlra : 

“All Sankh^ras are impermanent; when he perceives this in 
truth, he turns from sorrow; this is the path of purity. 

“All Sankh4ras are full of sorrow : when he perceives this in 
truth, he turns from sorrow; this is the path of purity. 

“All Dhammas are non-ego: when he perceives this in truth, 
he turns from sorrow; this is the path of purity.** 
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Where the sources lie, from which this causality 
derives its sanction and its power. Buddhism does not ask. 
It is as little concerned whether the world was created 
by a god, or whether it was evolved by an absolute sub¬ 
stance or by a creative natural substratum out of its own 
interior. He accepts its presence and the working of the 
law of the world as facts. Should any one wish to express, 
though by no means in full accord with Buddhist habits 
of thought, what is the absolute within this domain of 
impermanence—we should, perhaps, rather say the most 
absolute—he might name as such the controlling law of 
the universe, that of causality. Where there is no being, 
but only becoming, it is not a substance, but only a law, 
which can be recognized as the first and the last. 

A beginning of time from which the working of this 
law takes effect, and a limit of space, which encloses the 
world in which it operates, cannot be discovered. Is there 
in fact no such limit? ‘'This has the Exalted One not 
revealed.’’ “O disciples, think not such thoughts as the 
world thinks: ‘The world is everlasting, or the world is 
not everlasting. The world is finite, or the world is not 
finite.’ ... If ye think, O disciples, thus think ye: 
‘This is suffering thus think ye: ‘This is the origin 
of suffering thus think ye: ‘This is the extinction of 
suffering ;* thus think ye: ‘This is the path to the 
extinction of suffering.’ 


The Soul. 

It is only now, in this connection, that we are in 
a position to thoroughly understand a much-talked-of 
dogma of Buddhism: the negation of soul. 

It is not incorrect to say that Buddhism disaflSrms 
the existence of soul, but this cannot be understood in a 


* “Sawyutta N.,” vol. iii, fol. ky&. 
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sense which would in any way give this thought a 
materialistic stamp. It might be said with equal pro¬ 
priety that Buddhism denies the existence of the body. 
The body, as well as the soul, exists only as a complex 
of manifold inter-connected origination and decease ; but 
neither body nor soul has existence as a self-contained 
substance, sustaining itself per se. Sensations, percep¬ 
tions, and all those processes which make up the inner 
life, crowd upon one another in motley variety ; in the 
centre of this changing plurality stands consciousness 
(vinn^na), which, if the body be compared to a state, may 
be spoken of as the ruler of this state.* But conscious^ 
ness is not essentially diflFerent from perceptions and 
sensations, the comings and goings of which it at the same 
time superintends and regulates: it is also a Sankh^a, 
and like all other Sankharas it is changeable and without 
substance. We must here divest ourselves wholly of all 
customary modes of thinking. We are accustomed to 
realize our inner life as a comprehensible factor, only 
when we are allowed to refer its changing ingredients, 
every individual feeling, every distinct act of the will, 
to one and an ever identical ego, but this mode of think¬ 
ing is fundamentally opposed to Buddhism. Here as 
everywhere it condemns that fixity which we are prone 
to give to the current of incidents that come and go by 
conceiving a substance, to or in which they might happen. 
A seeing, a hearing, a conceiving, above all a sufiFering, 

♦ “Samyutta NikSya,** vol. ii, fol. jo; “Milindapanha,*’ p. 62. 
—Compare also the following passage, often repeated in the sacred 
texts (fi.g. in the “S^mahhaphala Sutta”) : “This is my body, 
the material, framed out of the four elements, begotten by my 
father and mother . . . , but that is my consciousness, which 
clings firmly thereto, is joined to it. Like a precious stone, beauti¬ 
ful and valuable, octahedral, well polished, clear and pure, adorned 
with all perfection, to which a string is attached, blue or yellow, 
red or white, or a yellowish band,*' &c. 
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takes place: but an existence, which may be regarded 
as the seer, the hearer, the sufferer, is not recognized in 
Buddhist teaching. 

It may be allowed in this place to go beyond the 
range of the sacred texts, and here insert those very clear 
expressions which we find on this group of problems in 
a later and in many respects exceedingly remarkable dia¬ 
logue, the ^‘Questions of Milinda.*’ In the centuries 
which followed Alexander's invasion of India, which was 
so highly important an event in Indian history—^in those 
times, the traces of which meet our eyes in the Greek 
coins struck in India, and the half-Hellenic figures of 
ancient Buddhist reliefs—there cannot but have been in 
the Indus territory meetings of argumentative Greeks with 
Indian monks and dialecticians, and Buddhists literattu'e 
has preserved one record of such encounters in that 
dialogue, which bears the name of the Yavana king 
Milinda, that is, the Ionian or Greek prince Menander 
(ca. loo B.C.). 

King Milinda * says to the great saint N^gasena: 
'‘How art thou known, venerable sire ; what is thy name 
sire? " 

The saint replies: "I am named N^gasena, O great 
king ; but N^gasena, great king, is only a name, an 
appellation, a designation, an epithet, a mere word ; here 
there is no subject." 

Then said the king Milinda : ‘‘Well to be sure! let 
only the five hundred Yavanas and the eighty thousand 
monks hear it: this N^gasena says: 'Here there is no 
subject.* Can anyone assent to this?" 

And king Milinda went on to say to the venerable 
N^gasena: "If, O venerable NUgasena, there is no sub- 

• “Milindapanha,'' p. 25 seq. I take the liberty of omitting a 
few unnecessary repetitions in my translation. 
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ject, who is it then that provides you with what you 
need, clothes and food, lodging and medicine for the 
sick? Who is it that enjoys all these things? Who 
walks in virtues? Who expends labour upon himself? 
Who attains the path and the fruits of holiness? Who 
attains Nirvana? Who kills? Who steals? Who walks 
in pleasures? Who deceives? Who drinks? Who com¬ 
mits the five deadly sins? Thus there is then no good 
and no evil ; there is no doer and no originator of good 
and evil actions ; good action and evil action bring no 
reward and bear no fruit. If anyone were to kill thee, 
venerable Ndgasena, even he would commit no murder. 

^‘Sire, are the hairs N4gasena ?” 

'‘No, great king.*' 

"Are nails or teeth, skin or flesh or bone N^gasena?** 

"No, great king.’* 

"Is the bodily form N^gasena, O sire?" 

"No, great king." 

"Are the sensations N4gasena?" 

"No, great king." 

"Are the perceptions, the conformations, the cons- 
iciousness Nagasena?" 

"No, great king." 

"Or, sire, the combination of corporeal form, sensa¬ 
tions, perceptions, conformations, and consciousness, is 
this Nagasena?" 

"No, great king.*’ 

Or, sire, apart from the corporeal form, and the 
sensations, the perceptions, conformations, and conscious¬ 
ness, is there a Nagasena?" 

"No, great king." 

"Wherever I look then, sire, I nowhere find a 
N&gasena. A mere word, sire, is Nagasena. What is 
Nftgasena then ? Thou speakest false then, sire, and thou 
liest ; there is no Nigasena." 
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Then spoke the venerable N^gasena to king Milinda. 
thus: “Thou art accustomed, great king, to all the 
comfort of a princely life, to the greatest comfort. If, 
then, O great king, thou goest out on foot at midday on 
the hot earth, on the burning sand, and treadest on the 
sharp stones, gravel, and sand, thy feet are hurt ; thy 
body is fatigued, thy mind upset ; there arises a con¬ 
sciousness of a bodily condition associated with dislike. 
Hast thou come on foot or on a chariot ?“ 

“I do not travel on foot, sire: I have come on a 
chariot. “ 

“If thou hast come on a chariot, great king, then 
define the chariot. Is the pole the chariot, great king?“ 

And now the saint turns the same course of reason¬ 
ing against the king which the king himself had used 
against him. Neither the pole, nor the wheels, nor the 
body, nor the yoke is the chariot. The chariot, more¬ 
over, is not the combination of all these component parts, 
or anything else beyond them. “Wherever I look then, 
O great king, I nowhere find the chariot. A mere word, 
O king, is the chariot. What then is the chariot? Thou 
speakest false then, O king, and thou liest ; there is no 
chariot. Thou art, O great king, suzerain of all India. Of 
whom, therefore, hast thou any dread, that thou speakest 
untruth ? Well to be sure! let the five hundred Yavanas 
and the eighty thousand monks hear it. This king 
Milinda has said : T have come here in a chariot.’ Then 
I said, Tf thou hast come on a chariot, O great king, 
then explain the chariot?’ And he could not point out 
the chariot. Can anyone assent to this?” 

When he spoke thus, the five hundred Yavanas 
shouted approval of the venerable N^gasena and said to 
king Milinda : “Now, O great king, speak, if thou canst.” 

But king Milinda said to the venerable N^gasena : 

“I do not speak untruly, venerable N^gasena. In* 
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reference to pole, axle, wheels, body and bar, the name, 
the appellation, the designation, the epithet, the word 
‘chariot* is used.** 

“Good indeed, great king, thou knowest the chariot. 
And in the same way, O king, in reference to my hair, 
my skin and bones, to corporeal form, sensations, per¬ 
ceptions, conformations, and consciousness, the word 
N^gasena is used: but here subject, in the strict sense 
of the word, there is none. Thus also, great king, has 
the nun Vajira explained in the presence of the Exalted 
One (Buddha) : 

“ ‘As in the case where the parts of a chariot come 
together the word ‘chariot* is used, so also where the 
five groups* are, there is a person ; that is the common 
notion.* ** 

“Well done, venerable Nagasena! wonderful, 
N^gasena! Many questionings indeed arose in my mind 
and thou hast resolved them. If Buddha were alive, he 
would applaud thee. Bravo! bravo! Nagasena ; many 
questionings arose in my mind and thou hast resolved 
them.’* 

We have selected for quotation this passage of the 
“Questions of Milinda,” because it controverts the idea 
of a soul-substance more fully and clearly than is done 
in the canonical texts. But the old texts themselves 
virtually rest on the same ground and the dialogue does 
not omit to authenticate it, by expressly quoting the 
canonical books. Although the “Milindapanha** was 
written apparently in the north-west of the Indian 
peninsula, and the sacred texts lie before us in the form 
in which they were preserved, and still are preserved, in 
the cloisters of Ceylon, nevertheless the words of the 

♦ The five groups of the elements, which make up the being 
of any one that exists : material form, sensations, perceptions, 
conformations, consciousness. 

17 
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nun Vajira quoted in the dialogue are actually to be 
found in these texts. I have succeeded in finding them 
there,* and the connection in which they occur is a 
guarantee that the conversation of the saint N^gasena and 
the Greek king Menander truly reflects the old Church 
teaching on the subject. Mara, the tempter, who seeks 
to confuse men by error and heresy, appears before a 
nun and says to her : ‘^Thou art that by which personality 
is constituted, the creator of the person ; the person that 
has an origin, that thou art ; thou art the person that passes 
away.” She answers: '*What meanest thou, Mara, that 
there is a person ? False is thy teaching. This is only a 
heap of changeful conformations (Sankhara) ; here there is 
not a person. As in the case where the parts of a chariot 
come together the word ‘chariot^ is used, so also where the 
five groups are, there is a person ; that is the common 
notion. Pain alone it is that comes, pain that exists 
and that passes away ; nothing else but pain arises, nothing 
else but pain vanishes again.” 

Thought has smitten down the stony, unvarying entity 
of Brahmanism ; here it realizes in full consciousness the 
ultimate consequences of its act: if it is the absolutely 
restless movement of things which creates suffering, it 
cannot be said any more, 'T suffer, thou sufferest there 
is left alone the certainty that there is suffering, or better 
still, that suffering keeps on coming and going. For the 
stream of Sankharas appearing and again vanishing admits 
no 'T” and no ‘Thou,” but only a phenomenon of the ‘T” 
and “thou,” which the many in their hallucination address 
with an appellation of personality.! 

♦ In the Bhikkhuni Sawyutta, “Satny, Nik/* vol. i, fol. ghai*- 
gho. 

f The difficulty of bringing this doctrine of the non-existence 
of a subject in the complex of the body-cum-spirit attributes of 
man into harmony with the doctrine of moral retribution of our 
actions, has been keenly felt. **If material form be not the ego. 
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Imagination, which in the service of inquiring thought 
seeks for types and symbols of formless ideas in the form- 
world of nature, has at all times when its object was to 
represent a being, the characteristic of which is movement, 
chosen with decided preference two images: the flowing 
stream of water and the self-consuming flame. In the dark 
sayings of Buddha’s great contemporary, Heraklitos, who 
in his theory of the being of beings more nearly approaches 
Buddha than does any other Greek thinker, both com¬ 
parisons are constantly recurring in the foreground: 
“Everything flows on the universe is ‘'an ever-living 
fire.” The figurative language of Buddhism also employs 
both the stream and the flame as symbols of the restless 
movement involved in every state of being. But in this 
the Buddhist figure differs from that of the Ephesian, that 
Buddhism, ignoring every metaphysical interest which has 
not its root in an ethical interest, does not in its view of 
the water and the flame contemplate the mere movement, 
the bare becoming only, but above all the to-human-life-so- 
momentous and destructive power of this movement, this 
becoming. There are four great currents which break in 
with destructive force upon the human world : the stream 


if sensations, perceptions, formations, consciousness be not the 
ego, what ego is there to be affected by the work, which the non¬ 
ego now performs?'* Thus a monk asks. Buddha answers the 
question : “With thy thoughts, which are under the dominion of 
desire, dost thou dream thou canst overhaul the teaching of the 
Master" (“Samyutta Nikaya," vol. i, fol. du). In fact Buddhism 
does not allow itself to be confused by metaphysical questions as 
to the identity of the subject, in its belief that the reward and 
punishment of our actions overtakes us If in our present state 
of being this or that happens to us, it is a result of the fact, that 
we have done this or that in a previous existence : in this simple 
belief, universally comprehensible, this idea is firmly kept in view, 
heedless of theoretical difficulties, that he who performs an evil 
action, and he who suffers the punishment thereof, are one and 
the same person. 
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of desire, the stream of being, the stream of error, the 
stream of ignorance. ‘‘The sea, the sea: thus, 0 disciples, 
saith a child of this world, who hath not received the 
Doctrine. But this, O disciples, is not that which is called 
the sea in the Doctrine of the Holy One ; this is only a 
great mass of water, a great flood of water. The eye of 
man, O disciples, is the sea ; things visible are the foam 
of this sea. He who hath overcome the foaming billows of 
visible things, of him, O disciples, it is said: That is a 
Brahman who hath in his inner man outridden the sea of 
the eye, with its waves and whirlpools, with its depths 
profound and its prodigies ; he hath reached the shore ; he 
stands on firm earth.’* (The same follows regarding the 
sea of hearing and the other senses.) “Thus spake the 
Exalted One ; when the Perfect One had thus spoken, the 
Master went on to say; 

“ ‘If thou this sea with its abyss of waters, 

Full of waves, full of deeps, full of monsters, 

Hast crossed, wisdom and holiness are thy portion ; 

The land hast thou, the goal of the universe hast thou 
reached*.’** 

But no other picture was so perfectly adapted for 
Buddhism to express the nature of being as the figure of 
flame, which, remaining in apparently restful invariability, 
is yet only a continuous self-production and self-consump¬ 
tion, and in which at the same time is embodied, with a 
still more impressive reality for the Indians than for us, 
the tormenting power of heat, the enemy of blissful cool¬ 
ness, the enemy of happiness and peace. “As, where 
there is heat, coolness is also found, so also where there 
is the threefold fire—the fire of love, hate and infatuation 
—the extinction of the fire (Nirvina) must be sought.”! 
—“Everything, O disciples, is in flames. And what Every- 

* “Sawyntta Nikfiya,'* vol. ii, fol. chi. 

t “Buddhavatnsa.” 
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thing is in flames? The eye is in flames, and so on. By 
what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of desire, by the fire of 
hate, by the fire of fascination, it is kindled ; by birth, old 
age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, despair, it is 
kindled: thus I say.’’*—“The whole world is in flames ; 
the whole world is wrapped in smoke, the whole world is 
wasted by fire ; the whole world quakes, 

But to us in this connection more important than the 
employment of the metaphor of fire, from an ethical point 
of view, is its introduction to illustrate the metaphysical 
nature of being as of a continuous process. It is reserved 
to later texts to work up this metaphor to perfect clearness ; 
but it already exists in the sacred writings, although we feel 
how thought has here to struggle with expression. Beings 
resemble a flame ; their state of being, their becoming 
re-bom is a flaming cleaving of self, a feeding of self upon 
the fuel which the world of impermanence supplies. As the 
flame, clinging to the world, borne by the wind, inflames 
even distant things, so the flame-like existence of beings, 
presses on in the moment of re-birth into far distances ; 
here the being puts off the old body, there it clothes itself 
with a new body. As the wind carries on the flame, so the 
thirst which clings to being carries on the soul from one 
existence to another.! 

In the previously quoted dialogue “The Questions of 
Milinda,*MI the conversation turns upon the problem of the 
identity or non-identity of the being in his several exis¬ 
tences. The saint N^gasena says: it is not the same 
being and yet they are not separate beings which relieve 


* ‘‘MahUvagga,’* i, 21, vide supra, p. 182, seq. 
t **Satnyutta Nik 4 ya,'* vol. i, fol. ghai. 

tCf. the above (p. 234) quoted dialogue of Buddha and the 
monk Vaccha. 

II P. 40. 
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one another in the series of existences. ‘^Give an illustra¬ 
tion/’ says king Milinda. “If a man were to light a light, 
O great king, would it not burn on through the night?”— 
“Yes, sire, it would burn through the night.”—“How 
then, O great king, is the flame in the first watch of the 
night identical with the flame in the midnight watch?”— 
“No, sire.”—“And the flame in the midnight watch, is 
it identical with the flame in the last watch of the night?” 
—“No, sire.”—“But how then, O great king, was the light 
in the first watch of the night another, in the midnight 
watch another, and in the last watch of the night another?” 
—“No, sire, it has burned all night long feeding on the 
same fuel,”—“So also, O great king, the chain of elements 
of being (Dhamma) completes itself: the one comes, the 
other goes. Without beginning, without end, the circle 
completes itself: therefore it is neither the same being nor 
another being, which presents itself last to the 
consciousness.” 

Being is, we may say, the procession—^regulated by the 
law of causality—of continuous being at every moment self¬ 
consuming and anew begetting. What we term a souled 
being, is one individual member in the line of this proces¬ 
sion, one flame in this sea of flame. As in consuming the 
flame is always seeking fresh fuel for itself, so also this 
continuity of perception, sensation, action and suffering, 
which seems to the deluded gaze, deceived by the appear¬ 
ance of unbroken invariability, to be a being, a subject, 
maintains itself in the general influx and evanescence of 
ever fresh elements from the domain of the objective world. 
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Thk Saint—The Ego—The Nirvana. 

Sitting under the tree of knowledge Buddha says to 
himself: “Difficult will it be for men to grasp the law 
of causality, the chain of causes and effects. And this 
also will be very hard for them to grasp, the coming of all 
conformations to an end, the loosening from everything 
earthly, the extinction of desire, the cessation of longing, 
the end, the Nirvana/’ These words divide the circle, 
which Buddhist thought describes, into its two natural 
halves. On the one side the earthly world, ruled by the 
law of causality. On the other side—is it the eternal ? Is 
it the Nothing ? We nia}'^ doubt. We know this much 
only to begin with, that it is the domain over which the 
law of causality has no power. 

Our sketch will follow this clearly indicated division. 

From the flames of becoming, decease, and suffering, 
the believer, he who has knowledge, saves himself in the 
world of “extinction” (Nirvana), in the cool quiet of ever¬ 
lasting peace. He overcomes ignorance and thereby sets 
himself free from the painful fruits which are bound up 
with it through the natural necessity of the law of causality. 
He knows the four sacred truths, and “while he thus knows 
and apprehends, his soul is freed from the calamity of 
desire, freed from the calamity of becoming, freed from 
the calamity of error, freed from the calamity of ignorance. 
In the delivered there arises the knowledge of his deliver¬ 
ance ; ended is re-birth, fulfilled the law, duty done, there 
is no more any returning to this world : this he knows.” 

Buddha’s disciple hopes to attain this happiness not 
merely in the hereafter. He who has conquered ignorance 
and got rid of desire enjoys the supreme reward already in 
this life. His outer man may still be detained in the world 
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of suffering; he knows that it is not he himself whom the 
coming and going of the Sankh^ras affects. Buddhist 
proverbial philosophy attributes in innumerable passages 
the possession or Nirvana to the saint, who still treads 
the earth : 

'‘The disciple who has put off lust and desire, rich in 
wisdom, has here on earth attained the deliverance from 
death, the rest, the Nirvana, the eternal state.” 

"He who has escaped from the trackless, hard mazes 
of the Sansara, who has crossed over and reached the shore, 
self-absorbed, without stumbling and without doubt, 
who has delivered himself from the earthly, and attained 
Nirvana, him I call a true Brahman.* 

It is not an anticipation in parlance, but it is the 
absolutely exact expression of the dogmatic thought, when 
not merely the hereafter, which aw^aits the emancipated 
saint, but the perfection which he already attains in this 
life, is called the Nirvana. What is to be extinguished has 
been extinguished, the fire of lust, hatred, bewilderment. 
In unsubstantial distance lie hope and fear ; the will, the 
hugging of the hallucination of egoity is subdued, as a 
man throws aside the foolish wishes of childhood. What 
matters it whether the transitory state of being, the root 
of which is nipped, lay aside its indifferent phenomenal life 
instantaneously or in after ages ? 

If the saint will even now put an end to his state of 

* *‘Suttasangaha,*’ fol. eft; “Dhaminapada,*^ 414. The prose 
texts contain very numerous similar expressions. For instance, a 
Brahmanical ascetic addresses to S^riputta this question : “Nir¬ 
vana, nirvana, so they say, friend S^riputta. But what is the 
Nirvana, friend?*’ “The subjugation of desire, the subjugation 
of hatred, the subjugation of perplexity; this, O friend, is called 
Nirvana.” Thereon foUows in the same way the question ; “Holi¬ 
ness, holiness (arahatta), so they say,” &c. The answer is word 
for word similar to the preceding (“Satny. Nik.” ii, natn). 
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being he can do so, but the majority stand fast until nature 
has reached her goal: of such may those words be said 
which are put in the mouth of the most prominent of 
Buddha’s disciples: “I long not for death, I long not 

for life ; I wait till mine hour come, like a servant who 
awaiteth his reward. I long not for death, I long not for 
life ; I wait till mine hour come, alert and with watchful 
mind.”* 

If we are to indicate the precise point at which the goal 
is reached for the Buddhist, we must not look to the entry 
of the dying Perfect One into the range of the everlasting 
—^be this either everlasting being or everlasting nothing— 
but to that moment of his earthly life, when he has 
attained the status of sinlessness and painlessness ; this is 
the true Nirvana. If the Buddhist faith really make the 
saint’s state of being disembody itself into nothingness— 
we shall come directly to the question whether it does so 
—^still entry into nothingness for nothingness’ sake is not 
at all the object of aspiration which has been set before the 
Buddhist. The goal to which he pressed was, we must 
constantly repeat this, solely deliverance from the sorrow¬ 
ful world of origination and decease. Religious aspiration 
did not purposely and expressly demand that this deliver¬ 
ance should transport to nothingness, but when this was 
taught at all expression was merely given thereby to the 
indifferent, accidental consequences of metaphysical reflec¬ 
tions, which prevent the assumption of an everlasting, 
immutable, happy existence. In the religious life, in the 
tone which prevailed in the ancient Buddhist order, the 
thought of annihilation has had no influence. ‘‘As the 
great sea, O disciples, is permeated by but one taste, the 
taste of salt, so also, O disciples, this Doctrine and this 
Law are pervaded by but one taste, the taste of 
•deliverance.” 


Milindapanha,” p. 45i cf. Therag. fol. ko. 
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Our speculations must not seek to discover what is the 
essence of a faith ; we must permit the adherents of each 
faith themselves to determine this, and it is for historical 
inquiry to point out how they have defined it. If any one 
describes Buddhism as a religion of annihilation, and 
attempts to develop it therefrom as from its specific germ, 
he has, in fact, succeeded in wholly missing the main drift 
of Buddha and the ancient order of his disciples. 

Has the saint attained the goal of his earthly life, then 
is true of him what an old text says of Buddha:* “The 
body of the Perfect One, O disciples, subsists, cut off from 
the stream of becoming. As long as his body subsists, so 
long will gods and men see him ; if his body be dissolved, 
his life run out, gods and men shall no more behold him.’’ 
While in the case of beings who are committed to the path 
of metempsychosis, consciousness (vinfi^?za), escaping from 
the dying, becomes the germ of a new state of being, the 
consciousness of the dying saint is extinguished without 
residuum. “Dissolved is the body,” says Buddha, when 
one of the disciples has entered into Nirvana, “extinct is 
perception ; the sensations have all vanished away. The 
conformations have found their repose: the consciousness 
has sunk to its rest,”t 

When the venerable Godhika has brought about his 
own death by opening a vein, the disciples see a dark cloud 
of smoke moving to and fro on all sides round his corpse. 
They ask Buddha what the smoke means. “That is Mira, 
the wicked one, O disciples,” says Buddha : “he is looking 
for the noble Godhika’s consciousness: ‘where has the 
noble Goghika’s consciousness found its place?’ But the 


• “Brabmajftlasutta** (at the end), 
f “Udina** (Phayre MS.), fol. nu. 
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noble Godhika has entered into Nirvtoa ; his consciousness 
nowhere remains/'* 


this end of the earthly existence imply at the 
same time the total cessation of being? Is it the Nothing 
which receives the dying Perfect One into its dominion ? 

Step by step we have prepared the ground so as now 
to be able to face this question. 

Some have thought to find the answer to this question 
contained in the word Nirvana itself, i.e., ‘^Extinction/’ 
It seemed the most obvious construction that extinction is 
an extinction of being in the Nothing. But doubts were 
soon expressed as to the propriety of so summary a disposal 
of this question. It was quite allowable to speak of an 
extinction in the case—and the term was most incontrover- 
tibly used by the Indians in the case—where being was not 
annihilated, but where it, freed from the glowing heat of 
suffering, had found the path to the cool repose of painless 
happiness, t Max Muller has above all others maintained 
with warm eloquence the notion of Nirv^a as the comple¬ 
tion but not as an extinction of being, t His position is, 
that although later Buddhist metaphysician^* have undoubt- 

* “Satnyutta NikSlya/* vol. i, fol. ghi*. The story is also 
narrated in the commentary to the “Dhammapada/* p. 255. 

t How universally in the language of that age the word 
Nirvana denoted the summum honum, without any reference to 
the close of existence, is clearly shown by the following passage, 
in which the view considering earthly enjoyments as the highest 
good is spoken of: “There are, O disciples, many Samanas and 
Brahmans, who thus teach and thus believe : If the ego moves, 
gifted and endowed with the pleasure of all the five senses, then 
has this ego, tarrying in the visible world, attained the highest 
N irvftna. * *—BrahmajA lasutta . 

J Introduction to Rogers, “Buddhaghosha*s Parables,” 
p. xxxix, seq. 
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^dly regarded the Nothing as the supreme object of all 
eflFort, yet the original teaching of Buddha and the \ancient 
order of his disciples was different: for them the Nirvana 
was nothing more than the entry of the spirit upon its rest, 
an eternal beatitude, which is as highly exalted above the 
joys, as it is above the sorrow of the transitory world. 
Would not, asks Max Muller, a religion, which lands us at 
last in the Nothing, cease to be a religion ? It would no 
longer be what every religion ought to be and purports to 
be, a bridge from the temporal to the eternal, but it would 
be a delusive gangway, which suddenly breaks off and 
shoots a man, just when he fancies he has reached the 
goal of the eternal, into the abyss of annihilation. 

We cannot follow the famous inquirer, when he 
attempts to trace the limits between the possible and the 
impossible in the development of religion. In the sultiy, 
dreamy stillness of India, thoughts spring and grow, every 
surmise and every sensation grows, otherwise than in the 
cool air of the west. Perhaps what is here beyond compre¬ 
hension may there be comprehensible, and if we reach a 
point which is to us a limit of the comprehensible, we shall 
permit much to pass and stand as incomprehensible, 
and await the future, which may bring us nearer the 
solution of the enigma. 

Max Muller’s researches, which could under the then 
circumstances of the case be based on only a portion of the 
authentic texts bearing on this branch of the subject, did 
not fail to attract the attention of native literati in Ceylon, 
the countiy which has preserved to the present day 
Buddhist temperament and knowledge in its purest form. 
And by the joint labour of the eminent Singhalese Students 
of Buddhist literature, such as the late James d’Alwis, and 
European inquirers, among whom we may mention 
especially Childers, Rhys Davids, and Trenckner, literary 
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materials for the elucidation of the dogma of Nirvilna have 
been amply unearthed and ably treated. I have endea¬ 
voured to complete the collections, for which we have to 
thank these learned scholars, in that I have submitted all 
the testimony of the sacred P^li canon, that contained in 
the discourses of Buddha as well as that in the writings 
upon the rights of the Order, to a detailed examination, so 
that I believe I am in a position to hope that no essential 
expression of the ancient dogmatics and doctrinal poets has 
been omitted. Before I undertook this task, it was my con¬ 
viction that there is in the ancient Buddhist literature no 
passage which directly decides the alternative whether the 
Nirvana is eternal felicity or annihilation. So much the 
greater therefore was my surprise, when in the course of 
these researches I lit not upon one passage, but upon very 
numerous passages, which speak as expressly as possible 
upon the point, regarding which the controversy is waged, 
and determine it with a clearness which leaves nothing to 
be desired. And it was no less a cause of astonishment to 
me when I found that in that alternative, which appeared 
to have been laid down with all possible cogency, viz., that 
the Nirvana must have been understood in the ancient 
Order to be either the Nothing or a supreme felicity, there 
was finally neither on the one side nor on the other perfect 
accuracy. 

We shall now endeavour to state the question as it 
must have presented itself to Buddhist dogmatic on its own 
premises, and then the answer which the question has 
received. 

A doctrine which contemplates a future of eternal 
perfection behind transitory being, cannot possibly admit 

* In Excursus iii, further quotations are given from the 
materials here mentioned, and the dogmatic terminology is dis¬ 
cussed in detail at greater length than appeared expedient in this- 
place. 
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of the kingdom of the eternal first beginning only at the 
point where the world of the transient ends, cannot conjure 
it up immediately, as it were out of the Nothing, In the 
kingdom of the transient itself there must be contained, 
veiled perhaps like a latent germ, but still present, an 
element which bears in itself the pledge of everlasting being 
stretching out beyond origination and decease. It is 
possible that, where the claims of strict dialectic sequence 
are opposed by motives of another kind, though pauses 
before accepting this so obvious conclusion ; but it is 
important before we examine these deviations from the 
logical consequence, which we may possibly expect to find, 
to obtain a view of the form in which the logical 
consequence must have presented itself to Buddhist 
thought. 

The finite world appears in the dogmatic of Buddhism 
to rest wholly upon itself. Whatever we see, whatever we 
hear, our senses as well as the objects which are presented 
to them, everything is drawn within the cycle of origination 
and decease ; everything is only a Dhamma, a Sankh^ra, 
and all Dhammas, all Sankh^ras are transitory. Whence 
this cycle ? No matter whence ; it is there from a past 
beyond ken. The existence of the conditional is accepted 
as a given fact ; thought shrinks from going back to the 
unconditional. 

This is specially evident in the question as to the soul, 
the personality. '‘This is only a heap of Sankh§.ras ; here 
there is not a person’’ (p. 258). 

We see : the finite world bears in itself no traces which 
point to its connection with a world of the eternal. How 
could it possibly be otheiwise? Where the opposition of 
the transient and eternal is carried to the point which 
Indian thought has here reached, there can in fact be no 
union conceived between the two extremes. Had the 
eternal any share whatsoever in the occurrences of the world 
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of the changeable, a shadow of the changeable would fall 
on its own unchangeability. The conditional can only be 
thought of as conditioned through another conditional. If 
we follow the dialectic consequence solely, it is impossible 
on the basis of this theory of life to conceive how, where 
a series of conditions has run out, annihilating itself, any¬ 
thing else is to be recognized as remaining but a vacuum. 

This is the consequence. Does Buddhism actually 
admit this? 

We must here insert a few remaks upon the standard 
•technical terms, which our texts are wont to use in dealing 
with these questions. 

The word which we have translated ^‘Person*’ (Satta) 
in the passages quoted, is not the precise technical term 
which the Brahmanical speculation, discussed by us at an 
earlier stage, had coined as the most exact and special 
expression for the eternal in man: .4tman, '^the self,” 
”the ego.” The Buddhist texts deal with the ^tman 
(in PMi: Att^) also. If the demands of dialectic alone be 
regarded, it cannot be understood how the question regard¬ 
ing the ”ego” was to be answered otherwise than the 
question as to the “person”—it names for the same idea 
and that he who* denies the existence seems clear enough 
that both words are only different of the “person,” cannot 
maintain the existence of the “ego” or even admit it 
possible. 

Beside the expression .^tman (att^) we place another, 
of which the same may be said, the name Tath^gata, “the 
Perfect One.” Buddha is in the habit of calling himself 
Tath^gata in his Buddhahood (p. 126). If a question be 
raised as to the essentiality and everlasting continuance of 
the Tath^gata, this is altogether parallel to the question 
regarding the essentiality and continuance of the ego ; if 
there be an ego, the sacred perfect personality of the 
Tath^gata must undoubtedly be the ego, which deserves 
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this name in the highest sense, which bears in itself the 
greatest claim to everlasting being. But as we might 
expect, with the lot of the “person” (satta) the lot of the 
Tathigata, as well as that of the ego (att^), is cast. 

Let us see whether the expressions of the Buddhist 
texts are in accordance with this view. 

“Then the wandering monk* Vacchagotta went to 
where the Exalted One was staying. When he had come* 
near him, he saluted him. When, saluting him, he had 
interchanged friendly words with him, he sat down beside 
him. Sitting beside him the wandering monk Vacchagotta 
spake to the Exalted One, saying: “How does the matter 
stand, venerable Gotama, is there the ego (att^) ?” 

When he said this, the Exalted One was silent. 

“How then venerable Gotama, is there not the ego?” 

And still the exalted One maintained silence. Then 
wandering monk Vacchagotta rose from his seat and went 
away. 

But the venerable i 4 nanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta had gone to a distance, soon said to the 
Exalted One: “wherefore, sire, has the Exalted One not 
given an answer to the questions put by the wandering 
monk Vacchagotta?*' 

“If I, Ananda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me : ‘Is there the ego?" had answered : 
Hhe ego is,* then that, Luanda, would have confirmed the 
doctrine of the Samanas and Brahmanas who believe in 
permanence.t If Ananda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me: ‘is there not the ego?* had 


♦ A monk of a non-Buddhist sect. The dialogue here translated 
is to be found fn the “Satnyuttaka Nik^ya,** vol. ii, fol. tan. 

t “A few Samanas and Brahmanas, who believe in perma¬ 
nence, teach that the ego and the world are permanent.**— 
BrahmajAlasutta. 
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answered: ‘the ego is not/ then that, ^nanda, would 
have confirmed the doctrine of the Samanas and 
Brahmanas, who believe in annihilation.* If I, i 4 nanda, 
when the wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me: ‘is 
there the ego?’ had answered: ‘the ego is,’ would that 
have served my end, .(Luanda, by producing in him the 
knowledge: all existences (dhamma) are non-ego?” 

“That it would not, sire.” 

“But if I, i 4 nanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me: ‘Is, there not the ego? had 
answered: ‘The ego is not,’ then that Vacchagotta to be 
thrown from the bewilderment into another: ‘My ego, did 
it not exist before? but now it exists no longer!’ ” 

We see: the person who has framed this dialogue, has 
in his thought very nearly approached the consequence, 
which leads to the negation of the ego. It may almost be 
said, that, though probably he did not wish to express this 
consequence with overt consciousness, yet he has in fact 
expressed it. If Buddha avoids the negation of the exist¬ 
ence of the ego, he does so in order not to shock a weak- 
minded hearer. Through the shirking of the question as 
to the existence or non-existence of the ego, is heard the 
answer, to which the premises of the Buddhist teaching 
tended: The ego is not. Or, what is equivalent: The 
Nirvana is annihilation. 

But we can well understand why these thinkers, who 
were in a position to realize this ultimate consequence and 
to bear it, abandoned the erection of it as an oflScial dogma 


♦ “A few Samanas and Brahmans, who believe in annihila¬ 
tion, teach that the person (satta) is, and that it undergoes anni¬ 
hilation, destruction, and removaV* (ibidem) .—It is meant, that 
the ego, even without being purified from sins, undergoes no 
transmigration, but becomes extinct in death. 

18 
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of the Buddhist order. There were enough, and more than 
enough, of hopes and wishes, from which he who desired 
to follow the Sakya’s son, had to sever his heart. Why 
present to the weak the keen edge of the truth : the victor’s 
prize of the delivered is the Nothing? True, it is not 
permissible to put falsehood in the place of truth, but it 
is allowable to draw a well-meant veil over the picture 
of the truth, the sight of which threatens the destruction 
of the unprepared. What harm did it do? That which 
was alone of intrinsic worth and essential to excite the 
struggle for deliverance was maintained in unimpaired 
force, the certainty that deliverance is to be found only 
where joys and sorrows of this world have ceased. Was 
the emancipation of him, who knew how to free himself 
from everything transitory, not perfect enough? Would 
it become more perfect, if he were driven to acknowledge 
that beside the transitory there is only the Nothing ? 

Therefore the official teaching of the Church repre¬ 
sented that on the question, whether the ego is, whether 
the perfected saint lives after death or not, the exalted 
Buddha has taught nothing.* 

Prom the texts, in which this shirking of the question 
is inculcated, the following epitomized dialogue may be 
given, t 

The venerable MMukya comes to the Master and 
expresses his astonishment that the Master’s discourse 
leaves a series of the very most important and deepest 


* The first scholar, who has given the correct interpretation 
of a text having an important bearing on this connection and has 
directed attention to this disallowing of the question as to conti¬ 
nuance in the hereafter, is, as far as I know, V. Trenckner 
(“Milinda P.** 424). I am glad to find my independently formed 
conclusion confirmed by the opinion of this able Danish scholar, 
t ‘^Cfila-MMukya-OvUda*’ (Majjhima Nikdya). 
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questions unanswered. Is the world eternal or is it limited 
by bounds of time? Does the perfect Buddha (Tath^gata) 
live on beyond death ? Does the Perfect One not live on 
beyond death? It pleases me not, says that monk, that 
all this should remain unanswered, and I do not think it 
right ; therefore I am come to the Master to interrogate 
him about these doubts. May it plgase Buddha to answer 
them if he can. “But when anyone does not understand 
a matter and does not know it, then a straight-forward man 
says: I do not understand that, I do not know that. 

We see : the question of the Nirvana is brought before 
Buddha by that monk as directly and definitely as could 
ever be possible. And what answers Buddha? He says 
in his Socratic fashion, not without a touch of irony: 

“What have I said to thee before now, Milukyaputta ? 
Have I said: Come, Malukyaputta, and be my disciple ; 
I shall teach thee, whether the world is everlasting or not 
everlasting, whether the world is finite or infinite, whether 
the vital faculty is identical with the body or separate from 
it, whether the Perfect One fives on after death or does not 
live on, or whether the Perfect One fives on and at the 
same time does not five on after death, or whether he 
neither lives on nor does not five on?” 

“That thou hast not said, sire.” 

Or hast thou, Buddha goes on, said to me: I shall be 
thy disciple, declare unto me, whether the world is ever¬ 
lasting or not everlasting, and so on? 

This also must Malukya answer in the negative. 

If a man, Buddha proceeds, were struck by a poisoned 
arrow, and his friends and relatives called in a skilful 
physician : what if the wounded man said: “I shall not 
allow my wound to be treated until I know who the man 
is by whom I have been wounded, whether he is a noble, 
a Brahman, a Vaigya, or Clidra”—or if he said: “I shall 
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not allow my wound to be treated, until I know what 
they call the man who has wounded me, and of what 
family he is, whether he is tall, or small, or of middle 
stature, and how his weapon was made, with which he 
has struck me/’ What would the end of the case be? 
The man would die of his wound. 

Why has Buddha not taught his disciples, whether 
the world is finite or infinite, whether the saint lives on 
beyond death or not? Because the knowledge of these 
things does not conduce to progress in holiness, because 
it does not contribute to peace and enlightenment. What 
contributes to peace and enlightenment, Buddha has 
taught his own : the truth of suffering, the truth of the 
origin of suffering, the truth of the cessation of suffering, 
the truth of the path to the cessation of suffering.* 
‘‘Therefore, Malukyaputta, whatsoever has not been 
revealed by me, let that remain unrevealed, and what has 
been revealed, let it be revealed.” 

Our researches must accept this clear and decisive 
solution of the question, recurring often in the sacred 
texts, as it is given ; it needs no interpretation, and admits 
of no strained construction. Orthodox teaching in the 
ancient order of Buddhists inculcated expressly on its 
converts to forego the knowledge of the being or non- 
being of the perfected saint. 

But, besides the question as to what was recognized 
as the orthodox dogma, there is yet another which we 
have to take up. Who would believe that he has fathomed 
the faith and hope of the devout heart, when he knows 
the dogma, which the Church prescribed and to which 
the believer subscribed? Was the waiving of the ques- 


♦ The wording of the passage of which an epitome is here 
given is identical with that given before at p. 204. 
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tion which the religious consciousness cannot cease 
altogether to put to itself over and over again, sufficient 
to eliminate from the spirits of Buddha’s disciples the 
craving for a Yes or No? Certainly the Yes or the No 
might not be declared as doctrine ; this would be heretical 
disobedience of Buddha’s injunction. But it might make 
itself perceptible like a vibration, like a gentle flutter of 
light or shadow, something felt rather than definable ; 
it might, even where the honest purpose to faithfully 
enunciate the dogma existed, betray itself between the 
lines, in an incautious expression, in a word too many or 
too few. In the dialogue between Buddha and ylnanda 
(p. 272 , seq.), a trace seemed to show itself of how some 
resolute spirits in the order were not far from perceiving 
that the conclusion of the doctrine involves the negation 
of the ego, the negation of an eternal future. But this 
very circumstance, that the official dogmatic abstained 
from answering these questions, was sure to lead to greater 
liberty and variety in the solutions which individual 
thought worked out, than could be the case with regard 
to problems, for which a recognized orthodox solution 
had been furnished. Could not that negative answer, 
which we have come to recognize as the true answer of 
close dialectic, be met by an affirmative also? Might not 
hearts, that quailed before the Nothing, that could not 
relinquish the hope of everlasting weal, gather from 
Buddha’s silence above all this one response, that it was 
not forbidden to them to hope? 

It appears to me that among the many utterances on 
these questions, which are bound up together in the 
great complex of the sacred writings, traces of such 
agitations, as I have here described, are unmistakably 
enough to be seen. 
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TCing Pasenadi of Kosala, we are told,* on one occasion 
on a journey between his two chief towns, S^keta and 
Savatthi, fell in with the nun Khema, a female disciple 
of Buddha, renowned for her wisdom. The king paid his 
respects to her, and inquired of her concerning the sacred 
doctrine. 

“Venerable lady,” asked the king, “does the Perfect 
One (Tathagata) exist after death?” 

“The Exalted One, O great king, has not declared: 
the Perfect One exists after death.” 

“Then does the Perfect One not exist after death, 
venerable lady?’' 

'‘This also, O great king, the Exalted One has not 
declared: the Perfect One does not exist after death.” 

“Thus, venerable lady, the Perfect One does exist 
after death, and at the same time does not exist after 
death?—thus, venerable lady, the Perfect One neither 
exists after death, nor does he not exist?” 

The answer is still the same: the Perfect One has 
not revealed it. We see how great pains are taken, with 
that somewhat clumsy subtlety which is characteristic of 
thought at every step in this stage of development, not 
merely to exhaust the two alternatives immediately con¬ 
fronting each other, but in the most careful manner to 
close up all joinings and loopholes, by which the true facts 
of the case might escape being caught in the logical net. 
But it is in vain ; the Exalted One has not revealed this. 

The king is astonished. “What is the reason, 
venerable lady, what is the ground, on which the Exalted 
One has not revealed this?” 


• “Samyntta Niklya,** vol. ii, fol. no, seq. 
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'Termit me/* answers the nun, *'now to ask thee a 
question, O great king, and do thou answer me as the 
case seems to thee to stand. How thinkest thou, O great 
king, hast thou an accountant, or a mint«master, or a 
treasurer, who could count the sands of the Ganges, who 
could say : there are there so many grains of sand, or 
so many hundreds, or thousands, or hundreds of thousands 
of grains of sand?** 

‘‘No, venerable lady, I have not.*’ 

“Or hast thou an accountant, a mint-master or a 
treasurer, who could measure the water in the great ocean, 
who could say : there are therein so many measures of 
water, or so many hundreds or thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands of measures of water?” 

“No, venerable lady, I have not.” 

“And why not? The great ocean is deep, immeasur¬ 
able, unfathomable. So also, O great king, if the existence 
of the Perfect One be measured by the predicates of 
corporeal form : * these predicates of the corporeal form are 
abolished in the Perfect One, their root is severed, they 
are hewn away like a palm-tree, and laid aside, so that 
they cannot germinate again in the future. Released, 
O great king, is the Perfect One from this, that his being 
should be gauged by the measure of the corporeal world: 
he is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable as the great 
ocean. ‘The Perfect One exists after death,* this is not 
apposite ; ‘the Perfect One does not exist after death,* 
this also is not apposite ; ‘the Perfect One at once exists 
and does not exists after death,’ this also is not apposite ; 
‘the Perfect One neither does nor does not exist after 
death,* this also is not apposite.*’ 

* Afterwards, what is here said of corporeal form, will be 
repeated in detail regarding the four other groups of elements, of 
which earthly being is constituted (sensations, perceptions, con¬ 
formations, consciousness). 
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“But Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, received the nun 
Khem^’s discourse with satisfaction and a^)probation, rose 
from his seat, bowed reverently before Khem^ the nun, 
turned and went away.*** 

We shall scarcely be astray in supposing that we 
discover in this dialogue a marked departure from the 
sharply defined line to which the course of thought con¬ 
fines itself in the previously quoted conversation between 
Buddha and Malukya (p. 274 , seq.). True, the question 
as to the eternal duration of the Perfect One is as little 
answered here as there, but why can it not be answered? 
The Perfect One*s existence is unfathomably deep, like 
the ocean: it is of a depth which terrestrial human 
thought with the appliances at its command, cannot 
exhaust. The man who applies to the strictly imcondi- 
tional predicates such as being and non-being, which are 
used properly enough of the finite, the conditional, 
resembles a person who attempts to count the sands of 
the Ganges or the drops of the ocean. 

When such a reason is assigned for the waiving of 
the question as to whether the Perfect One lives for ever, 
is not this very giving of a reason itself an answer? 
And is not this answer a Yes? No being in the ordinary 
sense, but still assuredly not a non-being: a sublime 
positive, of which thought has no idea, for which language 
has no expression, which beams out to meet the cravings 
of the thirsty for immortality in that same splendour, of 
which the apostle says: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.** 


* The texts relates then how the king at a later opportunity 
addressed the same questions to Buddha and obtained from him 
word for word the same answers which he had received on this 
occasion from the nun Khem^. 
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We here proceed to insert another passage,* which 
adopts a position on this question similar to that last 
quoted, 

''At this time a monk named Yamaka had adopted 
the following heretical notion: ‘I understand the doctrine 
taught by the Exalted One to be this, that a monk who 
is free from sin, when his body dissolves, is subject to 
annihilation, that he passes away, that he does not exist 
beyond death,^ ’’ 

Whoever names the absolute Nothing as the goal, in 
which, according to the Buddhist creed, the life of the 
Perfect One ends, may learn from the opening words of 
this passage, that the monk Yamaka advocated this very 
interpretation and that he had thereby been guilty of 
heresy. 

The venerable S^riputta undertakes to instruct him. 

“How thinkest thou, friend Yamaka, is the Perfect 
One (Tathlgata) identical with the corporeal form (f.e., 
does Buddha^s body represent his true ego) ? Dost thou 
hold this?’* 

“I do not, my friend.” 

“Is the Perfect One identical with the sensations? 
the perceptions? the conformations, the consciousness? 
Dost thou hold this?” 

“I do not, my friend.” 

“How thinkest thou, friend Yamaka, is the Perfect 
One comprised in the corporeal form ( . . the sensations, 

and so on)? Dost thou hold this?” 

“I do not, my friend.” 

“Is the Perfect One separate from the corporeal 
form ? Dost thou hold this ? 


* “Samyutta Nikftya,*' vol. i, fol. de, seq. 
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‘‘I do not, my friend.” 

”How thinkest thou, friend Yamaka, are the corporeal 
form, sensations, perceptions, conformations and con-^ 
sciousness (in their aggregate) the Perfect One ? Dost thou 
hold this?” 

do not, my friend.” 

”Thus then, friend Yamaka, even here in this world 
the Perfect One is not to be apprehended by thee in truth. 
Hast thou therefore a right to speak, saying, ‘I under¬ 
stand the doctrine taught by the Exalted One to be this, 
that a monk who is free from sin, when his body dissolves, 
is subject to annihilation, that he passes away, that he 
does not exist beyond death* ?” 

“Such, indeed, was hitherto, friend S^riputta, the 
heretical view which I ignorantly entertained. But now 
when I hear the venerable Sariputta expound the doctrine, 
the heretical view has lost its hold of me, and I have 
learned the doctrine.” 

Thus are all attempts to define dialectically the ego 
of the Perfect One, repelled. The idea is certainly not 
that some other attempt might prove successful, but is 
kept in concealment by Sariputta ; no more does the un¬ 
availingness of all these attempts to find a solution imply 
that the Perfect One does not exist at all. Thought, 
Sfiriputta means to say, has here reached an unfathomably 
deep mystery, on the solution of which it must not insist. 
The monk, who seeks the happiness of his soul, has 
something else to- pursue. 

One who clearly and indefinitely renounced an 
everlasting future would speak in another strain ; behind 
the veil of the mystery there flies the longing for escape 
from opposing reason, which declines to admit the con¬ 
ceivableness of everlasting existence, the hope for an 
existence, which is beyond reason and conception. 
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The terms, which can be applied to such an existence, 
are obviously exclusively negative. “There is, O 
disciples, a state, where there is neither earth nor water, 
neither light nor air, neither infinity of space, nor infinity 
of reason, nor absolute void, nor the co-extinction of per¬ 
ception and non-perception, neither this world nor that 
world, both sun and moon. That, O disciples, I term 
neither coming nor going nor standing, neither death 
nor birth. It is wothont basis, without procession, with¬ 
out cessation: that is the end of sorrow.“There is, 
O disciples, an unborn, unoriginated, uncreated, unformed. 
Were there not, O disciples, this unborn, unoriginated, 
uncreated, unformed, there would be no possible exit from 
the world of the bom, originated, created, formed.’*! 

These words seem to sound as if we heard Brahmanical 
philosophers talking of the Brahma, the unborn, in¬ 
transient which is neither great nor small, the name of 
which is “No, No,” for no word can exhaust its being. 
Yet these expressions, when viewed in the connection of 
Buddhist thought, convey something wholly different. 
To the Brahman the uncreated is so vertible a reality, 
that the reality of the created pales before it ; the 
created derives its being and life solely from the uncreated. 
For the Buddhist the words “there is an uncreated” 
merely signify that the created can free himself from the 
curse of being created!—there is a path from the world 
of the created out into dark endlessness. Does the path 

* “Ud 4 na,*’ fol. ghau. 

t “Udana,” fol. ghau*. 

t In the “Dhammapada** it is said (v. 383) : “If thou hast 
learned the destruction of the Sankhlra, thou knowest the un¬ 
created.** Max Muller (Introduction l.c., p. xliv) adds to these 
words the remark : “This surely shows that even for Buddha a 
something existed which is not made, and which, therefore, is 
imperishable and eternal.** It appears to me, that we can find 
in the epxression another meaning, and if we consider it in con- 
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lead into a new existence ? Does it lead into the 
Nothing? The Buddhist creed rests in delicate equipoise 
between the two. The longing of the heart that craves 
the eternal has not nothing, and yet the thought has not 
a something, which it might firmly grasp. Farther off 
the idea of the endless, the eternal could not withdraw 
itself from belief than it has done here, where, like a 
gentle flutter on the point of merging in the Nothing, it 
threatens to evade the gaze. 

I close with a few sentences from the collections of 
aphorisms of ancient Buddhist literature. These aphorisms 
may add nothing new to what has been said, but they 
will show more clearly than all abstract treatment, what 
melodies were awakened in the circle of that ancient 
monastic order, when the chord of the Nirvana was 
touched. 

‘‘Plunged into meditation, the immovable ones who 
valiantly struggle evermore, the wise, grasp the Nirvina, 
the gain which no other gain surpasses.** 

nection with the Buddhist theory of the world, we must find 
another meaning : Let thine own aim be, to discover the cessa¬ 
tion of impermanence. If thou knowest that, thou hast the 
highest knowledge. Let others pursue the uncreated by their 
erroneous paths, w'hich will never carr>^ them beyond the realm 
of the created. As for thee let the attainment of the uncreated 
consist in this, that thou reachest the cessation of the created. 
In the “Alagaddfipama Sutta*’ (Majjh. N.) we read : “The belief 
which says : ‘This is the world, this is the self (attfi), this shall 
I dying become, firm, durable, everlasting, unchangeable; so shall 
I be yonder in eternity*—is not that, O disciples, merely sheer 
folly?’*—“How can it be, sire, aught else but sheer folly?”— 
“How think ye then, O disciples, is corporeal form everlasting or 
impermanent?”—^and then there follow the familiar doctrines of 
the impermanence of the five complexes (vide supra, p. 218), a 
significant commentary to the allegation, that the Buddhist asking 
after the eternal is the same as asking after the cessation of the 
impermanent. 
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‘‘Hunger is the most grievous illness ; the Sankh§ra 
are the most grievous sorrow ; recognizing this of a truth 
man attains the Nirvana, the supreme happiness.** 

“The wise, who cause no suffering to any being,, 
who keep their body in check, they walk to the ever¬ 
lasting state : he who has reached that, knows no sorrow.** 
“He who is permeated by goodness, the monk who 
adheres to Buddha’s teaching, let him turn to the land 
of peace, where transientness finds an end, to happiness.*”'' 



CHAPTER III. 


THE TENET OF THE PATH TO THE EXTINCTION 
OF SUFFERING. 


Duties to others. 

Following the course which the rule of faith (i.e., 
the four sacred truths) marks out for us, we have 
delineated, as corresponding with the second and third of 
these tenets, what may be described as the metaphysic of 
Buddhism : the picture of the world bound in the chain 
of causality, of the sorrow-fraught present, and the 
picture of the hereafter, in which origination and decease 
have come to a pause, the flame of sorrow has been 
extinguished. The fourth tenet of the sacred truths 
teaches us to know the path which leads out of that 
world into the domain of deliverance ; the group of 
thoughts which it covers, may be termed the ethic of 
Buddhism.* 

“This, O monks,so runs this tenet, ‘‘is the sacred 
truth of the path to the extinction of suffering: it is 
this sacred, eight-fold path, to wit: Right Faith, Right 

* If the sketch of Buddhism be divided according to the two 
categories on which the division of the sacred texts proceeds, 
Dhamma and Vinaya, i.e.. Doctrine and Ordinance, ethic must be 
referred, according to the Buddhist view, to the head of 
“Doctrine,** for not only does that briefest expression of the 
Doctrine, the sacred truths, include within itself ethic in the last 
of the four tenets, but the matters faUing under the scope of ethic 
have throughout found their place in the “Basket of the Doctrine,** 
i.e., in the complex of the sacred texts dealing with Dhamma. 
“Ordinance,** as opposed to “Doctrine,** is not to be understood 
in an ethical, but in a legal sense; it is ordinances to govern the 
-associated life of the monastic order. 
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Resolve, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Living, 
Right EflFort, Right Thought, Right Self-concentration/' 

The ideas here placed before us gather significance 
and colour from the many discourses of Buddha, in 
which the path of salvation leading to deliverance is 
described. That scholastic apparatus, from which Indian 
thought can never shake itself wholly free, is employed 
in no sparing manner. Everything has its established, 
ever recurring expression. Virtues and vices have their 
number: there is a fourfold onward effort ; there are 
five powers and five organs of moral life. Heretics and 
unbelievers also know the five impediments and the 
seven elements of illumination, but Buddha’s disciples 
alone know, how that cinq becomes a dix, and this seven 
a fourteen.* 

More valuable than this scholastic, as an aid to un¬ 
derstanding how the moral presented itself to the Buddhist 
view, are the beautiful utterances of the poetical collec¬ 
tions, as well as fables and parables, above all the ideal 
form of Buddha himself as the religious fancy of his 
disciples has sketched him. Not only in his final stage 
of earthly existence, but in hundreds of preceding 
existences has he unintemiittingly arrived at all thosL 
perfections which were bringing him nearer and nearer 
to the supreme Buddhahood, and has in numberless di> 
plays of invincible strength of will and devoted self 
sacrifice created an example for his believers. The com 
ponents, which go to make up this ethical ideal, obviously 
disclose at every step the monastic character of Buddhist 
morality. The true holy life, is the life of the monk 
the worldly life is an imperfect, necessarily unsatisfying 
life, the preliminary step of the weak. The primaiy 
demand made upon the monk is not: thou shalt live in 
this world and make this world a something which is 

• **Sawyutta Nik 4 ya,** vol. iii, fol. p*, seq. 
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worthy of life—but it is: thou shalt separate thyself from 
this world. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any attempt to 
deduce from these enumerations of moral notions and 
sayings and narrations a connected code of morals, would 
be not less opposed to scientific truth than to scientific 
taste. Still we find in the sacred texts expressions which 
point to a definite path of thought traversing the wide 
range of moral action and passion, a distribution of all 
that tends to happiness and deliverance under certain 
leading. Above all there recur continually three cate¬ 
gories, to some extent like the headings of three chapters 
on ethic: uprightness, self-concentration, and wisdom.* 
In the narrative of Buddha’s last addresses, the discourse 
in which he places before his followers the doctrine of 
the path of salvation, is time after time couched in the 
following words: “This is uprightness. This is self-con¬ 
centration. This is wisdom. Pervaded by uprightness, 
self-concentration is fruitful and rich in blessing ; per¬ 
vaded by self-concentration, wisdom is fruitful and rich 
in blessing ; pervaded by wisdom, the soul becomes wholly 
free from all infirmity, from the infirmity of desire, from 
the infirmity of becoming, from the infirmity of error, 
from the infirmity of ignorance.” These three ranges of 
moral living are compared to the stages of a journey : 
the end of the journey is deliverance. The base of all 
is uprightness of walk, but inversely outward righteous¬ 
ness receives its finish only through wisdom. “As hand 
washes hand and foot washes foot, so uprightness is 
purified by wisdom, and wisdom is purified by upright¬ 
ness. Where there is uprightness, there is wisdoni: 
where there is wisdom, there is uprightness. And the 
wisdom of upright and the uprightness of the wise, have 
of all uprightness and wisdom in the world the highest 
value.*** 

♦The Pftli expressions are: sSla, samadhi (or citta), pafin^ 
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and the uprightness of the wise, have of all uprightness and 
wisdom in the world the highest value.”* 

The will of a supreme ‘lawgiver and ruler in the realm 
of the moral world, as the grotuid on which the fact and 
force of a moral command rest, is no more a factor of 
Buddhist thought than any bold claim, based on inherent 
necessity, of the universal, that the individual should be 
subordinate thereto. Nay more, the decided advantage of 
moral action over immoral arises wholly and solely from 
the consequence to the actor himself, which is naturally 
and necessarily attached to the one course of action or 
the other. In the one case reward—in the other punish¬ 
ment. ‘*He who speaks or acts with impure thoughts, 
him sorrow follows, as the wheel follows the foot of the 
draught horse. He who speaks or acts with pure thought, 
him joy follows, like his shadow, which does not leave 
him.”t “A peasant who saw a fruitful field and 
scattered no seed there, would not look for a crop. Even 
so I, who desire the reward of good works, if I saw a fine 
field for action and did not do good, should not expect the 
reward of works.”! Thus morality has its sole weight in 
this, that it is the means to an end, in the lower degree 
the means to the humble end of happy life here on earth 
and in the forms of being yet to come, in the higher 
degree the means to the supreme and absolute end of 
happy deliverance. 

We now pause in the next place to consider the 
requirement which Buddhism makes the precursor and 
preliminary of all higher moral perfection, the precept of 
“uprightness,” and we find its purport expressed in a 
series of uniformly negative propositions. Upright is he, 
who keeps himself from all impurity in word and deed. 

• ‘‘Sonadanda Sutta” ("Digha Nik^ya**). 

t ‘^Dhammapada,** t, 2. 

X “Cariy^ Pitaka,** i, 2. 


10 
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In the different series of prohibitions, into which this pre¬ 
cept is analyzed in the sacred texts, a complex of five 
commandments takes a special place in the foreground, 
the regular observance of which constitutes the “five¬ 
fold uprightness.” Their substance is: — 

1. To krll no living thing ;* 

2 . Not to lay hands on another’s property ; 

3 . Not to touch another’s wife ; 

4 . Not to speak what is untrue ; 

5 . Not to drink intoxicating drinks. 

For monks the injunction of absolute chastity was 
inserted instead of the third of these propositions, and 
there is added for them a long series of further prohibitions 
in which abstinence from worldly comforts and enjoy¬ 
ments, from all worldly intermeddling as well as self- 
indulgence, is laid down as their duty. In the detailed 
expositions, which we find appended to the several pro¬ 
hibitions, the limits of the pure negative are not unfre- 
quently transgressed.t It could not but happen that, 
whether the fundamental principle of Buddhist ethic 


* It is well known to what an extreme Buddhism, and Indian 
habits of thought generally, tends to push the regard for the 
life of even the smallest creature. This regard lies at the bottom 
of numerous regulations for the daily life of monks. A monk 
may not drink water in which animal life of any kind whatever 
is contained, and must not even as much as pour it out on grass 
or clay {“Pacittiya/' 20, 62). When monks wish to have silk 
cloths made for themselves, silkweavers murmur and say : *Tt 
is our misfortune, it is our ill-fate, that we are obliged to kill 
many little creatures for the sake of our living, for our wives* and 
children’s sake.” And Buddha forbids the monks on this account 
the use of silk cloths (“Vinaya Pitaka,” vol. iii, p. 224). 

t Cf. the extensive section bearing on this subject in the 
^‘Sflmahnaphala Sutta” (the Discourse on the Reward of Ascetism). 
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admitted of morality being conceived as a positively 
constituted power or not, the “thou shalt not“ should 
gradually transform itself for the lively moral conscious¬ 
ness into “thou shalt.” In this way we find the first 
of these prohibitions, that of killing, construed in a 
manner which scarcely falls short of the Christian version 
of that command, which “was said by them of old time: 
thou shalt not kill.” “How does a monk become a 
partaker of uprightness?” asks Buddha, and then proceeds 
himself to furnish the answer in the following sentences: 
“A monk abstains from killing living creatures ; he 
refrains from causing the death of living creatures. He 
lays down the stick ; he lays down weapons. He is com¬ 
passionate and tender-hearted: he seeks with friendly 
spirit the welfare of all living things. That is part of his 
uprightness.” From the prohibition of backbiting a 
positive course is deduced in the same speech of Buddha’s 
in the foWowing way : “He abstains from calumnious con¬ 
versation ; he refrains from calumnious conversation. 
What he has heard here he does not repeat there, to 
separate this man from that ; what he has heard there he 
does not repeat here, to separate that man from this. He 
is the uniter of the separated, and the confirmer of the 
united. He enjoys concord ; he seeks to promote con¬ 
cord ; he takes delight in concord ; he is a speaker of 
concord-producing words. This also is a part of his 
uprightness.” 

In eveiy case it is quite true that the prohibition is 
far more comprehensive than the command ; the range of 
the command goes in but few cases beyond what is of 
itself implied in the gentle influence which good men 
exercise by their mere presence without action. As it 
is peculiarly characteristic of w^oman’s nature to- diffuse 
such an influence silently around her, we shall perhaps 
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be justified in attributing a trace of the feminine to that 
type of morality to which Buddhism given birth. 

Some who have endeavoured to bring Buddhism up to 
Christianity, have given compassionate love of all creatures 
as the kernel of the Buddhist’s pure moradity. In this 
there is something of truth. But the inherent difference 
of the two moral powers is still apparent. The language 
of Buddhism has no word for the poesy of Christian love, 
of which that hymn of Paul’s is full, the love which is 
greater than faith and hope, without which one, though 
he spake with the tongue of men or of angels, would be 
a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ; nor have the 
realities, in which that poetry assumed flesh and blood 
within the Christian world, had their parallel in the 
history of Buddhism. We may say that love, such as it 
displays itself in Buddhist morality, oscillating between 
negative and positive, approaches Christian love without 
actually touching it, in a way similar to that in which the 
beatitude of the Nirvana, though fundamently wholly 
different from the Christian idea of happiness, does to a 
certain extent, as w^e saw, swing towards it. Buddhism 
does not so much enjoin on one to love his enemy, as not 
to hate his enemy ; it evokes and cherishes the emotion 
of friendly goodness and tender-heartedness tow^ards all 
creatures, a feeling in which the motive power is not the 
groundless, enigmatic self-surrender of love, but rather 
intelligent reflection, the conviction that it is thus best 
for all, and not least the expectation, that the natural law 
of retribution will allot to such conduct the richest reward. 

“He who keeps the angry passion,” thus we read 
in the Dhammapada,* “within his control, like a rolling 


♦Verses 222, 223, 3 seq. (“Mahavagga/* x, 3). 
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waggon, him I call the real waggon-driver ; any other is 
only a rein-holder.” ‘%et a man overcome anger by not 
becoming angry : let a man overcome evil with good ; 
let a man overcome the parsimonious by generosity, let 
a man overcome the liar with truth.” “ ‘He has abused 
me, he has struck me, he has oppressed me, he has robbed 
nie*—they who- do not entertain such thoughts, in such 
men enmity comes to an end. For enmity never comes 
to- an end through enmity here below ; it comes to an 
end by non-enmity ; this has been the rule from all 
eternity.” 

The last of these verses is connected with a narrative, 
which is to be found in one of the canonical books,* and 
is worthy of the consideration of him who desires to* know 
whether and how far the Christian thought, that “there 
is no fear in love, but perfect 'love casteth out fear,” recurs 
in the groimd of the Buddhist moral intelligence. 

On one occasion when a dispute arises in the band of 
his disciples, Buddha narrates to the discontented the 
histo>ry of King Tong-grief, whom his powerful neighbour 
Brahmadatta had driven from his kingdom and deprived 
of all his possessions. Disguised as a mendicant monk 
the vaniquished king fled with his wife from his home 
and sought safety in concealment at Benares, the capital 
of his enemy. There the queen bore him a son, whom he 
named Long-life: who- became a clever boy, proficient in 
all arts. One day Long-grief was recognized by one of 
his quondam courtiers and his place of concealment 
betrayed to the king, Brahmadatta ; thereupon the king 
ordered him and his wife to- be led bound through all the 
streets of the town, and then hewn into foair pieces out¬ 
side the tO'wn. But Long-life saw how his father and 
mother were being led in chains through the town. And 
he went up to his father, who said to him: “My son 


‘‘Mahavagga,’* x, 2. 
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Long-life, look not too far and too- near. For enmity 
comes not to an end by enmity, my son Long-life ; by 
non-enimity, my son Long-life, enmity comes to an end.*’ 
Thereupon king Long-grief and his wife were put to 
death. But Long-life made the guards who were placed 
over the corpses drunk, and when they had fallen asleep, 
he burnt both the dead and walked with folded hands 
three times round the funeral pile. Then he went into 
the forest and wept and wailed to his heart’s content, then 
washed away his tears, went into the town, and took 
service in the king’s elephant-stalls. By his beautiful 
singing he won the favour of Brahmadatta, who made him 
his trusted friend. One day he accompanied the king out 
hunting. They two- were alone: Long-life had so 
managed that the retinue took another road. The king 
became tired, laid his head in Long-life’s lap, and soon 
fell asleep. Thereupon thought the youth Long-life: 
“this King Brahmadatta of Benares has done us much 
evil. He has taken away our army and baggage, and 
land, and treasure, and stores, and has killed my father 
and mother. Now is the time come for me to satisfy my 
enmity.” And he drew his sword from the scabbard. 
But just then this thought occurred to the youth Long¬ 
life : “My father has said to- me, when he was being led 
away to executioai : ‘My son Long-life, look not too- far 
and not too- near. For enmity comes not to an end by 
enmity, my son Long-life ; by non-enmity my son Long¬ 
life, enmity conies to an end.’ It would not be right for 
me to transgress my father’s words.” So he put his 
sword back in the scabbard again. The desire for revenge 
comes over him three times: three times the recollection 
of his father’s last words overcomes his hatred. Then the 
king starts up from sleep : an evil dream has awakened 
him ; he has dreamed about Long-life, that he is taking 
life with the sword. “Then the youth Long-life seized 
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with his left hand the head of King Brahmadatta of 
Benares, and with his right he drew his sword, and he 
said to Brahmadatta, the king of Benares: 'I am the boy 
lyong-life, O king, the son of King Long-grief, of Kosala. 
Thou hast done us much evil ; thou hast taken away our 
army and baggage, and land, and treasure, and stores, 
and hast killed my father and mother. Now is the time 
come for me to satisfy my enmity.’ Then the King 
Brahmadatta of Benares, fell at the feet of the youth 
Long-life, and said to the youth Long-life : ‘Grant me 
my life, my son Long-life : grant me my life, my son 
Long-life!’ ‘How can I grant thee thy life, O king? It 
is thou, O king, who must grant me life.’ ‘Then grant 
thou me life, my son Long-life, and I will also- grant 
thee life.’ Then the King Brahmadatta of Benares and 
the boy Long-life granted each other life, gave each other 
their hands, and swore to do each other no harm. And 
King Brahmadatta of Benares said to the youth Long-life : 
‘My son Longdife, what thy father said to thee before 
his death, “Look not too far and not too near. For 
enmity comes not to an end by enmity : by non-enmity 
enmity comes to an end’’—what did thy father mean by 
that?’ ‘What my father O king, said to me before his 
death: “Look not too far,’’ signifies: “Let not enmity 
long continue that was what my father meant when he 
said before his death : “Look not too far.’* And what 
my father, O king, said to me before his death : “Not too 
near,’’ signifies: “Fall not out too- readily with thy 
friends that was what my father meant when he said 
to me before his death : “Not too near.’’ And what my 
father, O king, said to me before his death : “For enmity 
comes not to an end by enmity ; by non-enmity enmity 
comes to an end,’’ signifies this: Thou, O king, hast 
killed my father and my mother. Were I now, O king, 
to seek to take thy life, then those who are attached to 
thee, O king, would take my life, and those who are 
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attached to me, would take their lives; thus our enmity 
would not come to an end by enmity. But now, O king, 
thou hast granted me life and I, O king, have granted thee 
life: thus by non-enmity has our enmity come to an end. 
This is what my father meant when he said to me before 
his death : ‘‘For enmity comes not to- an end by enmity ; 
by non-enmity enmity comes to an end.'* ’ Then King 
Brahmadatta of Benares reflected : ‘Wonderful! Astonish¬ 
ing ! What a clever youth is this Long-life, that he can 
exxK>und in such detail the meaning of what his father 
has so briefly said.’ And he gave him a'll that had be¬ 
longed to his father, army and baggage, and land, and 
treasure, and store, and gave him his daughter to wife.” 

While Buddhism enjoins the forgiveness of the wrongs 
which others have done us, we ought not to- overlook the 
thought which incidentally peeps out from this moral, 
that in the dealings of the world forgiveness and recon¬ 
ciliation are a more profitable policy than revenge. The 
proposition that enmity conies not to an end by enmity is 
verified in a very substantial way in the case of the clever 
lad Long-life : instead of losing his life, he obtains a king¬ 
dom and a king’s daughter to wife. 

The ilesson of forgiveness and love of enemies finds 
a deeper and more beautiful expression in the pathetic 
narrative of prince Kunala,* the son of the great Buddhist 
king Asoka (circ. 250 b.c.). Kunala—this name was 
given to him on account of his wonderfully beautiful eyes, 
which are as beautiful as the eyes of the bird Kunala— 
lives far from the bustle of the court, devoted to medita¬ 
tion on impermanence. One of the queens is burning 


* The narrative is only known from northern Buddhist sources, 
which are scarcely of ver>’ ancient origin.—Burnouf, Iniroduction, 
p. 403, seq. 
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with love for the beautiful youth, but her solicitation and 
the menaces of disdained beauty are alike in vain. Thirst¬ 
ing for revenge, she contrives to have him sent to a dis¬ 
tant province, and then issues an order to that quarter, 
sealed with the slyly stolen ivory seal of the king, for 
the prince’s eyes to be torn out. When the order arrives, 
no one can be prevailed upon to lay hands on the noble 
eyes of the prince. The prince himself offers rewards to 
an3^ one who should be prepared to execute the king’s 
order. At last a man appears, repulsive to look on, who 
undertakes the performance. When, amid the cries of the 
weeping multitude, the first eye is torn out, Kunala takes 
it in his hand and says : ‘‘Why seest thou no longer those 
forms on which thou wast just now looking, thou coarse 
ball of flesh ? How they deceive themsdves, how blam- 
able are those fools, who cling to thee and say : “This 
is I.” And when his second eye is torn out, he says: 
“The eye of flesh, which is hard to get, has been tom 
from me, but I have won the perfect, faultless eye of 
wisdom. The king has forsaken me, but I am the son 
of the highly exalted king of truth : whose child I am 
called.” He is infotmed that it is the queen, by whom 
the command concerning him was issued. Then he says: 
“Tong may she enjoy happiness, life, and power who has 
brought me so great welfare.” And he goes forth a 
beggar with his udfe ; and when he comes to his father’s 
city, he sings to the lute before the palace. The king 
hears Kunala’s voice ; he has him cal'led into him, but 
when he sees the blind man before him, he cannot recog¬ 
nize his son. At last the truth comes to light. The king 
in the excess of grief and rage is about to torture and kill 
the guilty queen. But Kunala says: “It would not be¬ 
come thee to kill her. Do as honour demands and do not 
kill a woman. There is no higher reward than that for 
benevolence: patience, sire, has been commanded by the 
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Perfect One/’ And he falls at the king’s feet, saying: 

king, I feel no pain, and notwithstanding the in* 
humanity which has been practised on me, I do not fee*l 
the fire of anger. My heart has none but a kindly feeling 
for my mother, who has given the order to have my eyes 
torn out. As .sure as these words are true, may my eyes 
again become as they were”—and his eyes shone in their 
old splendour as before. 

Buddhist poetry has nowhere glorified in more beauti¬ 
ful fashion, forgiveness, and the love of enemies than 
in the narrative of Kun^la. But even here we feel that 
cool air which floats round all pictures of Buddhist 
morality. The wise man stands upon a height to which 
no act of man can approach. He resents no wrong 
which sinful passion may work him, but he even feels no 
pain under this wong. The body, over which his enemies 
have power, is not himself. Ungrieved by the actions of 
other men, he permits his benevolence to flow over aM, 
over the evil as well as the good. “Those who cause me 
pain and those who cause me joy, to all I am alike ; 
affection and hatred I know not. In joy and sorrow 
I remain unmoved, in honour and in dishonour ; through¬ 
out I am alike. That is the perfection of my equanimity.”"^' 

The Buddhists had a peculiar penchant for systematic 
and methodical devotion at fixed times to- certain modes 
and meditations, for which they previously put themselves 
with due precision in appropriate postures. So we have 
rules which are highly characteristic of this almost extra¬ 
vagant, quaint peculiarity of Buddhist praxis, regarding 
the art and method by which a man is to foster within him¬ 
self the disx)Osition of kindly benevolence to all beings in 
the universe, following the course of the four-quarters of 
the heavens. Buddha says: “After reflection, when I 
have returned from the begging excursion, I go into the 


♦ “Cariy^ Pitaka/' iii, 15. 
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forest. There I heap together the blades of grass or the 
leaves which are there to be found, and I sit down on 
them, with crossed legs, upright body, surrotmding my 
countenance with vigilant thought (as with an aureola). 
Thus I remain, while I cause the power of benevolence, 
which fills my mind, to extend over one qaurter of the 
woild ; in the same way over the second, the third, the 
fourth, above, below, across ; on all sides, in all directions 
over the whoile of the entire universe I send forth the 
the power of benevolence, which fills my spirit, the wide, 
great, immeasurable (feeling) which knows naught of hate, 
which doeth no evil.”* 

Whoever bears benevolence within him, possesses 
therein as it were a magical power ; men and beasts, when 
he lets fall on them a ray of this power, are thereby 
wondrously subdued and attracted. Devadatta, the Judas 
Iscariot among Buddha’s disciples, lets loose on Buddha 
a wild elephant in a narrow street (p. i6o). “But the 
Exalted One exercised on the elephant Nal^giri the power 
of his benevolence. Then the elephant Nalagiri, struck 
by the Exalted One with the i>ower of his benevolence, 
lowered his trunk, went up to where the Exalted One was, 
and stopped before him.”t On another occasion 
^nanda entreats the Exalted One, to be pleased to con¬ 
vert to the faith Roja, one of the stranger noblemen of 
the house of the Mallas, inimical to the doctrine of 


* There follow several repetitions of the same passage, in 
which instead of “power of benevolence,” there occur : power of 
pity, power of cheerfulness, power of equanimity (“Anguttara 
Nikaya,” vol. i, fob cam.; cf. vol. ii, fob chu, where the same 
spiritual exercises are attributed to Brahmanical ascetics also; 
* vSawyutta Nikaya,” vol. ii, fob tho’; “Childer’s Dictionary,” 
p. 624). 

t “Cullavagga,” vii, 3, 12. The using of the power of bene¬ 
volence over the different kinds of snakes as a protection against 
snake-bite is described previously in v, 6. 
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Buddha. ‘‘It is not difficult, O .^nanda, for the Perfect 
One to cause the Malla, Roja, to be won to- this faith and 
this order.** Thereupon the Exalted One extended to 
Roja, the Ma'lla, the power of his benevolence, rose from 
his seat and went into the house. And Roja, the Malla, 
struck by the Exalted One through the power of his 
benevolence, went, like a cow that seeks her young calf, 
from one house to another, from one cell to another, and 
asked the monks : “Where, O venerable men, is he now 
dwelling, the Exalted One, the holy, supreme Buddha? 
I desire to see him, the Exalted One, the holy, supreme 
Buddha.’** 

Place may be given in this connection to one of those 
brief sketches, in which the fancy of the faithful loved 
to portray the conception of Buddha’s previous existences. 
We po-ssess a collection of such sketches and short stories, 
admitted into- the sacred canon, which are arranged to- 
illustrate the perfections or cardinal virtues of the later 
Buddha.t The following brief passage is devoted to 
the virtue of benevolence : — 

“I lived under the name of Sama,t in a forest on the 
mountain slope . . . , I drew to- myself lions and 

tigers through the power of my benevolence. I lived in 
the forest surrounded by lions and tigers, by panthers, 
bears, and wild buflFaloes, by gazel'les and boars. No 
creature is in terror of me, and I have no fear of any 
being. The power of beneyolence is my footing, there¬ 
fore I dwell o-n the mountain slope.” 

It appeared important to- follo-w up the idea of bene- 

* “Mahavagga,” vi, 36, 4. 

t The usual enumeration of these perfections, which are, 
however, not all represented in that text (the “Cariya Pi^aka**) by 
illustrative narratives, comprises ten virtues; beneficence, upright¬ 
ness, w'ishlessness, wisdom, power, patience, sincerity, steadfast¬ 
ness, benevolence, equanimity. 

+ The narrator is Buddha himself. 
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volence, of forgiveness, of goodness even towards enemies,, 
in the many various forms in which it meets us, now in 
the garment of sober reflections, again in the noble robe 
of pure and childlike poesy, and anon veiled in the sur¬ 
roundings of a quaint fantastic Methodism. It was not 
the emotion of a world-embracing love, but this peaceful 
feeiling of friendly harmony, which gave its stamp to the 
common life of Buddha's disciples, and if the Buddhist 
faith permits even the animal w’orld to participate in the 
blessing of this peace and this goodwill, this may serve 
to remind us of the charming tales which Christian legend 
has wwen round a form like that of the saint Franciscus, 
the friend of all animals, and of all inanimate nature. 

Among the remaining emotional virtues, which are 
wont to be named in conjunction with those of uprightness 
and benevolence, the virtue of beneficence occupied the 
most prominent place in the didactic poetry of the 
Buddhist. It is significant how completely, in the con¬ 
ception of this poetiy, the picture of the highest ideal 
beneficence melts away into that of renunciation, of self- 
sacrificing endurance. Whoever sets perfection before 
him as his goal, must be prepared to unconditionally 
surrender everything, even what is dearest to him. The 
limits, which our conception would set to the inherent 
propriety of the gift, are not here applicable; without 
any regard to what is the measure of the real benefit 
thereby extended to the recipient of the gift, the legends 
set before us as a duty, the most unbounded generosity, 
pushed even to the extreme of self-destruction.* Though 

* On the question, as to what, apart from the moralistic poetic 
of legends, was the practical performance of beneficence in the 
actual life of the early order, we refer on the one hand of the 
remarks on the subject in the First Part (p. 143, 166, seq.), and 
on the other to the Part on the Life of the Order. We cannot 
refrain from thinking, that the treatment of beneficence in 
Buddhist morals would have been more sound and less prolix, if 
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penances, as they were then practised among the ascetics 
of India, were discarded by Buddha as “vexatious, 
unworthy, unprofitable, “ yet motives of the most closeily 
kindred character maintained their place in Buddhist 
moral poetry: if Brahmanical poems tell of marvellous 
self-mortifications, by which the sages of the past obtained 
a power portentous to- the gods themselves, it is not far 
to go from them to the Buddhist narratives of those dis¬ 
plays of unlimited generosity, crowned with immeasurable 
heavenly reward, in which the proper element of bene^ 
ficence vanishes into nothing behind that of ascetic self- 
sacrifice. 

Thus, for instance, in the narrative of Prince 
Vessantara, i.e., the 'later Buddha in the last but one of 
his earthly existences.* The king’s son was unjustly 
driven from the kingdom by the people by a mistake.^ He 
gave his last treasures, even the waggon on which he 
rode, and the horses to beggars, and he went on with 
wife and children through the burning heat on foot. 
“When the children saw trees bearing fruit in the forest, 
they wept, longing for the fruit. When they saw the 
weeping children, the lofty, mighty trees bowed down of 
themselves and came down to the children.” At last 
they came to the Vanka moimtain ; there they lived as 
hermits in a leaf-hut. “I and the princess Maddi, and 
the two children, J^li and Kanhajin^, dwelt in the hermit¬ 
age, each dissipating the sorrow of the others. I remained 
in the hermitage to guard the children ; Maddi gathered 
w^ild fruits and brought them to us there for food. When 
I was there dwelling in the forest, there came a beggar, 
who< asked me for my children, the two, JMi and Kanhfi- 
jina. When I saw the beggar who had come, I smiled, 

it were not that here a virtue was being handled, in a position to 
practise which, the pauper monk could scarcely ever be. 

* ‘‘Cariya Pitaka,'* i, 9. Cf. Hardy, Manual, ii8. 
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and I took my two children and gave them to the 
Brahman. When I made over my children to Jhjaka the 
Brahman, the earth quaked, the forest-crowned Mem 
shook. And again it came to pass, that the god Sakka 
came down from heaven in the form of a Brahman ; he 
asked me for Maddi, the princess, the virtuous and true. 
Then I took Maddi by the hand, filled her hands with 
water,* and I gave Maddi to* him with cheerful heart. 
When I gave him Maddi, the gods in heaven were glad, 
and again the earth quaked, and the forest-crowned Mem 
shook, jaii and Kanhajin^, my daughter, and Maddi, the 
princess, the tme wife, I gave away, and I counted it not 
loss so that I might win the Buddhahood.’* 

Another of these narratives of Buddha’s past 
existences is the following ‘^Story of the wise hare.”t 
‘‘And again in another life I was a hare, that lived 
in a mountain forest: I ate grass and vegetables, leaves 
and fruits, and did no being any harm. An ape, a jackal, 
a young otter, and I, we dwelt together and we were seen 
together early and late. But I instructed them in duties 
and taught them what is good and what evil: abstain from 
evil, incline to good. On holy days when I saw the 
moon full, I said to them : ‘to-day is the holy day ; have 
alms in readiness that ye may dispense them to the 
worthy. Give alms according to merit and spend the 
holy day in fasting.’ Then .said they: ‘So be it,’ and 
according to their power and ability they got their offer¬ 
ings ready and looked for one who might be worthy to 
receive them. But I sat down and sought in my mind 
for a gift, which I was to offer: ‘If I find a worthy object, 
what is my gift to be? I have not sesame, nor beans, 
nor rice, nor butter. I live on grass only ; one cannot 


• For the solemn surrender of Maddi, with a libation of water 
as for the completion of a dedication. 

t The narrator is Buddha himself .—Cariyd Pitaka, i. lo. 
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offer grass. If a worthy person comes to me and asks 
me to give him food, then I shall give him myslef ; he 
shall not go hence enmpty-handed.’ Thereupon Sakka 
(the king of gods) discerned my thoughts, and came in 
the form of a Brahman to my cover to put me to the test 
and see what I would give him. When I saw him, I 
spake to him joyfully these words: ‘ 'Tis well that thou 
comest to me to seek food. A noble gift, such aS hath 
not erst been give, shall I give thee this day. Thou 
observest the duties of uprightness ; it is not thy character 
to inflict pain on any creature. But go gather wood and 
kindle a fire ; I will roast myself ; roasted thou mayest 
consume me.’ He said: ‘So be it,’ and he gladly 
gathered wood and stacked it in a great heap. He put 
living coals in the middle and a fire was soon kindled ; 
then he shook off the dust, which covered his powerful 
limbs, and sat down before the fire. When the great heap 
of wood began to send up flame and smoke, I leaped into 
the air and plunged into the midst of the burning fire. As 
fresh-water quenches the torment of heat for him who 
dives into it, as it giv^'es vitality and comfort, so the flam¬ 
ing fire into which I leaped, like fresh-water, quelled all 
my torment. Cuticle and skin, flesh and sinews, bones, 
heart and ligaments, my whole body with all its members, 
I have given to the Brahman.” 

Buddha’s last existence, the days of attained sanctity, 
of itinerancy and teaching, are not adorned in the narra¬ 
tives of the order with any such marvels of self-sacrifice. 
Good works are for him to do, who is pressing on to per¬ 
fection. The Perfect One himself “hath overcome both 
shackles, good and evil.”* 


♦ ‘*Dhammapada,*’ 412. Buddhism here stands wholly on the 
ground of the Brahmanical philosophy which preceded it, vide 
supra, p. 4®* 
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Moral Self-culture. 

The most important part of moral action does not lie 
according to Buddhist notions in duties v^hich are owing 
externally, from man to man, or more correctly speaking, 
from each being to the being nearest him, but in the scope 
of his own inner life, in the exercise of incessant self- 
discipline : ‘'Step by step, piece by piece, moment by 
moment, must he who is wise, cleanse his ego from all 
impurity, as the goldsmith refines silver/'* 

The ego, whose reality remained to metaphysics an 
unsolved enigma, here becomes for ethica‘1 speculation a 
determinate power, before which everything external to it 
vanishes into the background as something foreign. To 
find the ego is acknowledged to be the worthiest object 
of all search, to make a friend of the ego the truest and 
highest friendship. “By thine ego spur on thy ego ; by 
thine ego explore thine ego ; so shalt thou, O monk, well 
guarding thine egO' and vigilant, live in happiness. For 
the protection of the ego is the ego ; the refuge of the 
ego is the ego ; therefore keep thy ego in subjection, 
a horse-breaker a noble steed." “First of all let a man 
establish his own ego in the good ; then only can he 
instruct others ; thus shal'l the wise remain free from 
misery/'t 

We have already (p. 288) touched those three leadin 
notions, constituting in a certain manner a succession r. 
steps, into which Buddhist ethic has divided the differc: 
ranges of moral action: uprightness, self-concentratior 
and wisdom. To the duties of internal watchfulne- 
self-education, and self-purification, on the part of the 
the scholastic system allots a middle place, between : 

* “Dhammapada,*’ 239. 
t “Dhammapada,” 379, seq., 158. 
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first and second of these ranges. External rectitude is 
the foundation, from which alone proceeding, can those 
internal and deeper tasks of morality be performed, and 
these tasks again occupy a preparatory position as 
regards the last, finishing forces of spiritual effort, self¬ 
concentration and wisdom. The standard expressions, by 
which the language of the schools describes the class of 
moral duties in question and inserts them in the described 
manner in that threefold class, are the headings: govern¬ 
ment of the senses, vigilence and attention, to which is 
further added the idea of contentment (absence of the 
feeling of want).'*'" We must keep the eye and all other 
senses in subjection, so that they may not, by dwelling 
on external objects, find pleasure in them and convey to 
the ego impressions which endanger its peace and purity. 
We are to direct all our movements with vigilant con¬ 
sciousness ;t whether we walk or stand, whether we sit 
■or 'lie down, whether we talk or be silent, we are to think 

♦ In the Pali : indriyasawvara, satisampajanna, santuithi. The 
closer examination of these notions is to be found in the 
Samaunaphala Sutta and recurs elsewhere very frequently in the 
sacred texts. 

t With this are connected several half-bodily, half-spiritual 
exercises, fostered by Buddhism with such great fondness, which, 
it seems probable, occupied a very prominent place in the monks’ 
allotment of time. We here select only one of them, “vigilance 
in inhaling and exhaling.” “A monk, O disciples, who dwells 
in the forest, or dw^ells at the foot of a tree, or dwells in an 
empty chamber, sits dowm wdth legs crossed, body bolt upright, 
surrounding his countenance with watchful thought. Pie inhales 
with consciousness, he exhales w'ith consciousness. If he draws 
in a long breath, he knows : ‘I am drawing in a long breath.’ 
If he exhales a long breath, he knows : ‘I am exhaling a long 
breath.’ If he draws in a short breath he knows : ‘I am drawing 
in a short breath,* and so on. Buddha calls this exercise profit 
able and enjoyable; it drives away the evil that rises in man 
(“Vinaya Pifaka,” vol. iii, p. 70, seq.). If the disciples are asked. 
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of what we are doing, and take care that it be done be¬ 
comingly. We should need nothing, but what we carry 
on our persons, like the bird in the air which has no 
treasure, and carries nothing with it but its wings, which 
bear it whithersoever it wishes. 

In contact with people of worldly occupation the 
most scrupulous caution must be observed. '"As one, 
who: has no shoes, walks over thorny ground, watchfully 
picking his steps, so let the wise man walk in the 
village.*’* ‘‘As the bee damages not the colour or per¬ 
fume of the flower, but sucks its juice and flies on, so 
let the wise man walk in the village.”! When a man 
has completed his begging excursion through the village, 
he is to examine himself, whether he has remained free 
from all internal dangers. Buddha says to Sariputta : J 
“A monk, Sariputta, must thus reflect: ‘On my way 
to the village, when I was going to collect alms, and in 
the places where I solicited alms, and on my way back 
from the village, have I in the forms which the eye per¬ 
ceives, § experienced pleasure, or desire, or hatred, or 
distraction, or anger in my mind?* If the monk, 
Sariputta, on thus examining himself, discovers: ‘On 
my way to the village, etc., I have in the forms which 
the eye perceives, experiencecd pleasure, etc.,’ then must 
this monk, O Sariputta, endeavour to become free from 


how Buddha spends the rainy season, they are to answer, ‘Buried 
in w'atchfulness of inhaling and exhaling, O friends, the Exalted 
One is wont to spend his time during the rainy season.* **— 
Samyntta Nikdya, vol. iii, fol. vi. 

* “Theragatha,** fol. gfi. 
t “Dhammapada,” 49. 

t Pindapataparisuddhisutta (Majjhiina Nikdya), 

§ There follow after this repetitions of the same question in 
reference to “the sounds which the ear hears,** and the other 
senses wdth their objects. 
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these evil, treacherous emotions. But if the monk 
Sariputta, who submits himself to this test, finds: ‘I 
have not experienced pleasure, etc.,’ then should this 
monk, O Sariputta, be glad and rejoice : Happy the man 
who- has long accustomed his mind to good!” “As a 
woman or a man,” it is said in another Sutta,* “who is 
young and takes a delight in being clean, looks at his face 
in a bright, clear mirror, or in a clear stream of water, 
and, if he discovers therein any smudge or spot, takes 
pain to remove this smudge or spot, but if he sees therein 
no smudge or spot, is glad ; ‘That’s good ! I am clean !’ 
so also the monk, who sees that he is not yet free from 
all those evil, treacherous emotions, must endeavour to 
become free from all those evil, treacherous emotions. 
But if he sees that he is free from all those evil, treacher¬ 
ous emotions, this monk is to be glad and rejoice : Happy 
the man, who has long accustomed his mind to that which 
is good !” 

Incessantly and ever in new forms, we find the 
admonition repeated, not to take the show of moral action 
for the reality, not to remain clinging tO' the external, 
when salvation can come alone from within. It is all 
very well to guard the eye and ear from evil, but mere 
not-seeing and not-hearing avail nothing ; else were the 
blind and deaf the most perfect.t The purpose, with 
which we speak and act, is decisive of the value of word 
and action ; the word alone is worthless, where acts are 
wanting : “Our whole existence depends on our thought ; 
thought is its noblest factor ; in thought its state consists. 
He who speaks or acts with impure thoughts, him sorrow 
follows, as the wheel follows the foot of the draught 
animal. Our whole existence depends on our thought ; 


* Anunianasutta (Majjhima Nik^ya). 
I IndriyabhSvanasutta (Majjh. N.). 
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thought is its noblest factor ; in thought its state consists. 
He who speaks or acts with pure thoughts, him joy 
follows, like the shadow which never forsakes him.” “He 
vrho speaks many wise words, but does not act up to them, 
the fool is like a herd who counts the cows of others ; 
he has no share in the nobility of the monks. He who 
speaks only a few wise words, but walks in the law of 
truth, who gets rid of love and hate, and of infatuation, 
who- has knowledge and whose mind has found deliverance, 
who hankers after nothing in heaven or on earth, he has 
part in the nobility of the monks.”* 


Mara, the Evil One. 

The toil, by which the spirit seeks purity, rest, and 
deliverance, pictures itself to the religious consciousness 
of Buddhism as a struggle against a hostile power. This 
power of the evil, of the sorrow, which opposes a resis¬ 
tance to man’s escape from its shackles,—whence comes 
it? Buddhist thought holds aloof from this problem. If 
the question of the ^origin of sorrow”! be asked, this 
question merely directs itself to ascertaining how sorrow 
originates in us, by what sluice the world-deluging stream 
of sorrow-fraught impermanence finds its way into' our 
existence. But if one were to seek to know, whence it 
comes that there is sorrow at all, Buddhism would add 
this to the too inquisitive questions, on which the Exalted 
One has revealed nothing, because they are not profitable 
to happiness. To be curious about the origin of evil and 
of sorrow would amount to nothing less than prying into 
the origin of the universe, for the innermost essence of 


* “Dhammapada,*' i, 2, 19, 20. 

t Remember the second of the four sacred truths and the 
formula of causality. 
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the world according: to Buddhism consists in this, that 
it is subject to evil, that it is a state of continual sorrow. 

It is not, therefore, as the one by whom evil has 
come into the world, but rather as the supreme lord of 
all evil, as the chief seducer to evil thought, word and 
deed, that the creed of the Buddhas looks upon Mara, 
the Evil One, the Prince of Death, for Mara means death.* 
The kingdom of this world with its pleasures is the king¬ 
dom of death. In the highest of the spheres of the 
universe, which are given over to the dominion of pleasure, 
he rules with his hosts as a powerful god ; thence he 
comes down to earth, when it is his object to attack the 
kingdom of Buddha and his saints. 

To simple faith M^ra is a personal existence, a 
personality, limited by the confines of time and space, 
every whit as real as Buddha, as all men and all gods. 
But philosophic thought, which sees the enemy of peace 
and happiness in the impersonal power of a universal law 
swaying the external world, regulating origination and 
decease, has naturally a tendency either to push this con¬ 
ception of Mara into the background or toi amplify his 
personal existence into a universal. Without Mara’s 
actually ceasing to be looked upon as a person, the limits 
of his being become so wide as to have room to embrace 
the contents of the whole universe subjected to sorrow. 
Wherever there is an eye and form, wherever there is an 
ear and sound, wherever there is thinking and thought, 
there is Mara, there is sorrow, there is world.f Radha 
says to Buddha : t ‘‘Mara, M^ra, thus people say, O sire. 
Wherein, O sire, consists the being of Mara?” “Where 

* Concerning the mythological elements, which have supplied 
the materials for the conception of Mara, w'e refer to p. 54 seq., 
note p 89. 

t “Samyutta Nikdya,*' vol. ii, fol. khu. 

+ Ibid, vol. i, fol. no. 
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there is corporeal form,* O R^dha, there is M^ra (Death), 
or he who kills, or he who is dying. Therefore, O Rad ha, 
look upon corporeal form as being Mara, or that it is he 
who kills, or he who is dying, or sickness, or an abscess, 
or a wounding dart, or impurity, or impure existence. 
Whoever regards it thus, understands it correctly.*’ 

Mara is not everlasting, as there is nowhere in the 
domain of odginatioii and decease an everlasting per¬ 
manent. But as long as worlds revolve in their orbits and 
beings die and are bom again, new Maras are evermore 
appearing with ever new hosts of gods, who' are subject 
to them ; and thus we may say that the existence of 
Mara is actually eternal in that sense in which alone 
eternal existence can be conceived by Buddhist speculation. 

In those discourses and legends which speak of Mara, 
the tempter, we meet with none of that gloomy tragedy 
with which we are accustomed to fancy the diabolical, 
deadly foe of good surrounded. The colours and grand 
outlines for the dark form of a Lucifer were not at the 
command of the Buddhist monk-poets. They narrate 
petty, often poorly enough conceived, legends of the 
attacks of Mara on Buddha and his pious Mlowers, how 
he appears at one time as a Brahman, and at another as 
a husbandman, at another as an elephant-king, and in 
many other different forms comes to shake their sanctity 
by temptations, their faith and their knowledge by lies.f 

If a holy man makes his excursion for alms in vain 
and nowhere obtains a gift, it is Mara’s work ; if the 


* Then similarly ; where sensation is—where perception is— 
where formation is—where consciousness is. 

t .A. few such narratives have already been touched upon, 
supra, p. ii6, 258. The “Sawyutta Nikaya” gives a whole collec¬ 
tion of them in the Marasatnyutta 
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people in a village ridicule pious monks with derisive 
gestures, Mara has entered into them ; when rinanda in 
the critical moment before Buddha’s death neglected to 
ask the Master to prolong his earthly existence to the 
end of this mundane period, it so happened because Mara 
had,, bewildered his mind. ‘‘At one time,” as we read,^ 
“the Exalted One was living in the land of Kosala, in 
the Himalaya, in a log-hut. When the Exalted One was 
thus living retired in hermitage, this thought entered his 
mind ; ‘It is possible really to rule as a king in righteous¬ 
ness, without killing or causing to be killed, without 
practising oppression or permitting oppression to be 
practised, without suffering pain or inflicting pain on 
another.’ Then Mara, the Evil One, perceived in his 
mind the thought which had arisen in the mind of the 
Exalted One, and he approached the Exalted One and 
speak thus: ‘May the Exalted One, O sire, be pleased 
to rule as a king, may the Perfect One be pleased to rule 
as a king in righteousness, without kil'ling or causing to 
be killed, without practising oppression or permitting 
oppression to be practised, without suffering pain or in¬ 
flicted pain on another.’ Buddha challenges him: 
‘What dost thou see in me, thou Evil One, that thou 
speakest thus to me ?’ Mara says: ‘The Exalted One, 
O sire, has made the fourfold miraculous power his own : — 
if the Exalted One, O sire, desired, he could ordain 
that the Himalaya, the king of mountains, should be¬ 
come gold, and it would turn to gold.’ Buddha motions 
him away ; what would it profit the wise man, if he 
possessed even a mountain of silver or of gold ? ‘He who 
has comprehended sorrow, whence it springs, how can he 
bend himself to desire? He who knows that earthly 
existence is a fetter in this world, let him practise that 


* “Sai^jyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. i, fol. gha.* 
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which sets him free therefrom.’ Then M^ra, the Evil 
One, said, ‘The Exalted One knows me, the Perfect One 
knows me,’ and disconcerted and disheartened he rose 
and went away”—the invariable obvious conclusion of 
the se narratives: Buddha looks through the Evil One 
and turns his temptations to naught. 

Of the precautions which the religious should adopt 
with constant vigilance against the machinations of Mara, 
Buddha speaks in the fable of the tortoise and the jackal.* 
There was once a tortoise, that went in the evening to the 
bank of a river to seek her food. And there went also 
a jackal to the river to seek for pre3^ When the tortoise 
saw the jackal, she hid all her limbs in her shell and dived 
quietly and fearlessly into the water. The jackal ran and 
waited until she should put forth one of her limbs from 
her shell. But the tortoise did not move ; so the jackal was 
obliged to- give up his prey and go awa^^ “Thus, O dis¬ 
ciples, Mara also is constantU^ and evermore lurking for 
you and cogitating : T shall gain access to them by the 
door of their eye—or, by the door of their ear, or of their 
nose, or of their tongue, or of their body, or of their 
thought, I shal'l gain access to them.’ Therefore, 
O disciples, guard the doors of 3"0ur senses . . , then 

will Mara, the Evil One, give it up and forsake you, when 
he finds he cannot find any access to 3"OU, as the jackal 
was obliged to depart from the tortoise.” 


The Last Stages of the Path of Salvation— 
Abstractions—Saints and Buddhas. 

Thus is the inimical purpose of Mara in league with 
the inimical natural law of the sorrow-causing chain of 
causes and effects. In the wilderness of the sankhdras, 


* ^'Samyuttaka Nikaya,** vol. ii, fol. ja. 
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of restless, substanceless procession, in ever surging and 
undulating darkness, the solitary combatants stand, who 
struggle to find the exit from this ‘labyrinth of sorrow. 
The struggle is neither slight nor brief. From that 
moment forward, when first the conviction dawns upon a 
soul, that this battle must be fought, that there is a 
deliverance which can be gained—from that first beginning 
of the struggle up to the final victory, countless ages of the 
world pass away. Earth worlds and heavenly worlds, and 
worlds of hells also, states of torment, arise and pass 
away, as they have arisen and passed away from aW 
eteniity. Gods and men, all animated beings, come and 
go, die and are born again, and amid this endless tide of 
all things, the beings who are seeking deliverance, now- 
advancing and victorious, and anon driven back, press 
on to their goal. The path reaches beyond the range 
of the eye, but it has an end. After countless wanderings 
through w^orlds and ages the goal at last appears before 
the wanderer^s gaze. And in his sense of victory there 
is mingled a feeling of pride for the victory won by his 
own power. The Buddhist has no ged to thank, as he had 
previously no god to invoke during his struggle. The 
gods bow before him, not he before the gods. The only 
help, which can be imparted to the struggle, comes from 
those like himself, from those who have gone before, the 
Buddhas and their enliglitened disciples, who have 
wrestled as he now wrestles, and who cannot, it is true, 
grant him the victory, bvit can show him the path to 
victory. 

Buddhism, closely following a common feature of all 
Indian religious life which preceded it, regards as stages 
preparatory to the victory which is won, certain exercises 
of spiritual abstraction, in which the teligieux withdraws 
his thoughts from the external world with its motley crowed 
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of changing forms, to anticipate in the stillness of his own 
ego, afar from pain and pleasure, the cessation of the- 
impermanent. The devotion of abstraction is to Buddhism 
what prayer is to other religions. 

It cannot be doubted that protracted and methodically 
pursued efforts to superinduce states of abstraction have 
actually formed a very prominent element in the spiritual 
life of the monks. The prose as well as the poetry of the 
sacred texts bears ample testimony to this. Monks who 
by a noisy manner disturb their brothers at moments of 
abstraction are reprimanded ; a careful housekeeper, when 
he assigns the brothers their resting places, does not omit 
to arrange for those of them who are endowed with the 
gift of abstraction, a separate lodging, so that they may 
not be disturbed by others.* And a!lso through the poems 
of the monk-poets there runs a vein of delight in the 
solitude of the forest cheered by the blessing of holy 
abstraction. “If before me, if behind me, my eye sees 
no other, it is truly pleasant to dwell alone in the forest. 
Come, then! Into solitude will I go, into the forest, 
which Buddha praises: therein it is good for the solitary 
monk to dwell, who seeks perfection. In the sita forest 
rich in blossoms, in the cool mountain cave, will I wash 
my body and walk alone. Alone without comrades in 
the lovely forest—when shall I have gained the goal? 
when shall I be free from sins?”! “When the thunder¬ 
clouds in heaven beat the drum, when the floods of water 
choke the paths of the air, and the monk in a mountain 
cave surrenders himself to abstraction, he can have no 
greater joy. On banks of flow'er-bestrewn streams, which 


* “Mahavagga,” v, 6; “Cullavagga,” iv, 4, 4. 

I "Theraglitha,” saying of the Ekavihariya Thera (fol. khe) 
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are garlanded with motley forest-crowns, he sits joyfully 
wrapt in abstraction : he can have no higher joy.*** 

The descriptions in the prose Siitras which deal with 
these conditions of the mind, although the scholastic 
accessions of doubtful or imaginary psychological categories 
materially impair the objectivity of the picture, leave no 
room to doubt that here circumstances of a pathological 
kind also-, as well as qualities which a sound mind is in 
a position to induce, must have played a part. The pre¬ 
dispositions to those were superabundantly at hand. In 
men who were by the power of a religious idea torn from 
existence in the regular relations of home-life, the physical 
consequences of a wandering mendicant life, combined 
with spiritual over-excitement, exhaustion of the nervous 
system, might easily produce a tendency to- morbid phases 
of this kind. We hear of hallucinations of the sight as 
well as of the hearing, of “heavenly visions** and 
“heavenly sounds.**! From the days when Buddha 
aspired to enlightenment, it is related how he sees “a ray 
of light and the vision of forms,** or even a ray of ‘light 
alone and again forms only.J The appearances of deities 
also, or of the tempter of whom the legends have so much 
to relate, betray the existence of hallucinations. Still, 
visions of this kind are, comparatively speaking, isolated 
occurrences. The normal type of “self-concentration** 
was that which appears in the “four stages of abstraction 
(jhana),*’ mentioned and described times without number. 
In a quiet chamber, but oftener in the forest, a man sat 
down, “with crossed legs, body erect, surrounding his 
countenance with vigilant thought.** Thus he persevered 


* *‘TheragStli&,” saying of the Thera Bh6ta (fol. khd*). 
t E.g., MahMisuttanta (Digha N.). 
t Upakilesiya Suttanta (Majjhima N.). 
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in long-continued motionlessness of body, and freed him¬ 
self successively from the disturbing elements of “desire 
and evil emotions,’’ of “deliberation and reflection,” of 
joy and sorrow ; at last even breathing stopped. Thus 
the spirit became “collected, purified, refined, free from 
impurity, free from sin, pliant, ready to be wrought, firm 
and unflinching.” This was the condition in which the 
sense of clairvoyant knowledge of the rationale of the 
universe became active. As the secret of creation revealed 
itself to Christian enthusiasts in moments of ecstasy, so 
in this case men imagined they looked back over the past 
of their own ego through countless periods of transmigra¬ 
tion, imagined they saw throughout the universe wander¬ 
ing beings, how they are dying and being born again, 
imagined they could penetrate the thoughts of others. 
Even the possession of miraculous powers, of the capabilit}" 
of vanishing and reappearing, of the capability of multi¬ 
plying the individual ego-, is alleged in connection with 
this state of abstraction. In addition to this there is talk 
of an otherwise acquired concentration of the mind, which, 
without pathological ingredients, rests solely on a pro¬ 
gressive and methodical abstraction from the plurality of 
the phenomenal world.* “As this house of MigSramata 
is empty of elephants and cattle, of stallions and mares, 
empty of silver and gold, empty of the crowds of men and 
women, and it is not empty only in one respect, viz., not 
empty of monks, so also Luanda the monk gets rid of 
the notion *man,* and thinks only on the notion ‘forests,’ 
. . . then he perceives that emptiness has entered his 

notions in respect of the notion ‘village,’ and emptiness 
has entered in respect of the notion ‘man’ ; non-emptiness 
is alone present in respect to the notion ‘forest.* ” And 
next the notion “forest” also is got rid of, so- that the 
notion “earth” is attained with the omission of all the 


* Ciilasunnatasutta (Majjh. N.). 
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multitudinous variety of the earth’s surface ; thence the 
mind mounts in a similar way to the notion of “endless¬ 
ness of space/’ of “endlessness of reason/’ of “nothing- 
whatever-ness,” step by step approaching deliverance.* 

As that which accomplishes deliverance is wisdom, 
i.e., the knowledge of the Doctrine, the knowledge prin¬ 
cipally of the four sacred truths, wisdom and abstraction 
lend each other mutuafl support and aid : “There is no 
abstraction where there is not wisdom, no wisdom where 
there is not abstraction. Truly he is near the Nirvana, in 
whom abstraction dwells and wisdom.“t 

Side by side with the doctrine of abstractions there 
was another doctrine matured, which, like it, had as its 
scope the last stages of the path of deliverance : the theory 
of the four graded classes in which believers who are 
approaching the goal are arranged, according to the 
greater or lesser perfection of their saintliness. In the 
older text this doctrine moved, comparatively speaking, 
in the background. Men were then content with defining 
only a double event in the souls of those who hear and 
accept Buddha’s teaching. At first the knowledge of the 

* It is not impossible that these imaginations, which are here 
attained in the normal path of progressive abstraction, appeared 
also in a pathological form, when it is said : “He raises himself to 
the stage of infinity of space, which is meant to convey : ‘Endless 
is space’—he raises himself to the stage of nothing-whatever-ness, 
which means : ‘There is nothing whatever.* *’ Tlie pantheistic 
mysticism derived from Brahmanical speculation may here possibly 
join contact with the morbid conditions of spiritual void familiar 
to psychiatry. It sounds, in fact, like a translation from a 
Buddhist Sutra, where Schiile (“Geisterkraiiklieiten,’* p. loo) 
describes the “universal feeling of the nothing free from every 
effect:*’ “Nothing exists, and there is and will be nothing’’— 
these being the w^rds of a patient afflicted with this feeling. For 
Brahmanical doctrine parallel to the Buddhist doctrine of Abstrac¬ 
tions, compare specially “Yogasutra,” i, 42, seq. 

t “Dhammapada,” 372. 
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impermanence of all being dawns upon them, ‘‘then bursts 
upon them,” as the standard expression of the texts runs, 
“the clear and spotless vision of the truth : everything 
whatever that is liable to origination, is also liable to 
decease.” They discern painful impermanence necessarily 
inherent in the existence of all being. He who has 
attained this knowledge and perseveres as a monk in 
earnest endeavour, may hope to take even the last step 
and reach the stage where, “by the cessation of the 
hankering (after the earthly), his soul becomes free from 
sins :” the ultimate aim of sifritual aspiration, deliverance, 
and sanctity.* 

We refrain from unfolding in this place the system 
of the four graded classes of believers, of later date, as it 
appears to be, and over weighted, as it is, with ever more 
increasingly cumbrous scholastic accessories, f To the 

* The narrative of Buddha’s first discourses and conversions 
(“Mah^vagga,*^ Book I) gives ample vouchers for both grades of 
this succession of steps. 

t We reserve for the third excursus at the close of this work, 
a more detailed examination of the texts, which give the psycho¬ 
logical attributes of the four stages. Here we content ourselves 
with stating the brief characteristic of those stages, which are 
not unfrequently met in the sacred writings {e.g., vide “Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta,*’ p. i6, seq.). The lowest class is made up of 
the Sotdpanna, i.e. those who have attained the path (of sanctifica¬ 
tion). Of them it is said: “By the annihilation of the three 
ties, they have attained the path ; they are not liable to re-birth 
in the lower worlds (hells, spirit \vorlds, and world of lower 
animals) ; they are sure (of deliverance) ; they shall attain the 
highest knowledge.” The next higher class is that of the 
Sakad 4 gami (“those who return once”) ; “By the annihilation of 
the three ties, by the suppression of desire, hatred and frivolity, 
they have become ‘once-returning : ’ when they have returned once 
only to this world, they shall attain the end of sorrow.” Then 
follow the Anagami (“the not-returniug”) : “By the annihilation 
of the five first ties they have come to be beings, who originate 
of themselves {i.e. who enter upon the state of being without 
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belonging to one or other of these grades there were, more¬ 
over, attached no claims to a more or less prominent posi¬ 
tion in the Order ; how far each individual had advanced 
in his approach to the goal of sanctity, was an affair, which 
wholly concerned his own heart only and of which the 
Order as such took no notice.* The highest of these 
stages, that of complete deliverance, was regarded as 
attainable by monks alone, f How coudd those who had 
renoimced everything earthly for the sake of their salva¬ 
tion, concede that eternal freedom from the world and 
sorrows of the world is compatible with the continuance of 
the outer man in worldly life? Yet an exception was 
made in favour of pious lay-disciples, if not in the matter 
of their life, at least in their death : a believing, wise lay- 

being begotten or born; this is the case of the higher worlds of 
the gods); they attain the Nirvana up there (in the world of 
gods) ; they are not liable to return from that world.*’ It seems 
that in the construction of this class, special consideration for 
the laity, who have deserved well at the hands of the Order, had 
some share, to whom because ot their lay standing perfect holi¬ 
ness could not be attributed, but to whom a condition very nearly 
approaching thereto could not be denied. The highest of the 
four stages and last is that of the Arhat, i.e., the Saint. The 
view taken by Childer’s (“Diet.,” p. 268, cf. 444), that any higher 
of the four stages could not be attained, without having passed 
the lower successively, is wholly inaccurate, at least as regards 
the older period of Buddhist dogmatic, on which alone I venture 
to give an opinion. 

* Only in one place, as far as I know, does Buddhist Church- 
law attach any legal importance to a monk’s belonging to one 
of the four stages : a man who had killed a saint could not receive 
monastic orders (“Mahivagga,” i, 66). Still, it is possible, that 
the word “saint” is here used, as a remnant of a very ancient 
mode of speech, in a non-technical signification, and that the 
injunction in its original sense prohibited generally the admission 
of a murderer of a monk to the Order. 

t Strictly taken the word Arhat (“saint”) signifies this, f.e., 
“one who has a claim”—it is to be supplied : on pious charity 
and veneration. 
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man, who directs his last thoughts, his 'last longings, to 
the cessation of earthly being, becomes participator in this 
prize. “I tell thee, O MahanUma, that between a lay- 
disciple, whose soul has reached this stage of deliverance, 
and a monk, whose soul is freed from all impurity, there 
exists no difference, as far as concerns the state of their 
deliverance.”* 

High above these four stages stand those perfect ones, 
“who have of themselves alone become partakers of the 
Buddhahood” (Paccekabuddha) : they have won the 
knowledge that brings deliverance, not as disciples of one 
of the holy, universa'l Buddhas, but of their own power, 
yet their perfection does not extend so far that they could 
preach it to the world. The sacred texts seldom touch 
this notion of the Paccekabuddhas: it can only have 
played an entirely secondary part in the ancient Order’s 
circle of conceptions. It appears that the Paccekabuddhas 
were thought to have lived chiefly in the earlier ages, 
when there were no universal Buddhas and no Orders 
founded by them ; the notion of a Paccekabuddha seems 
to have been principally intended to imply that even in 
such periods the door of deliverance is not shut against 
earnest and powerful effort. But the doctrine later 

* “Samyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. iii, fol. lau.—The later doctrine, 
not yet advanced, as far as I know, in the sacred texts, construes 
this to mean, that even a layman can attain holiness, but that 
he is not able to sustain the weight thereof, just as a blade of 
grass is unable to support the weight of a heavy stone. He must, 
therefore, on the same day on which he attains holiness, either 
receive monastic orders, or, as the external requisites for this 
cannot always be complied with, he must enter into Nirvina 
(“Milinda Panha,” p. 265).—In the same connection that wantonly 
formal conception, also, as far as I know, foreign as yet to the 
sacred texts, grows up, that the more highly endowed believers 
generaUy attain deliverance “in the barber’s shop,” i.e., during 
the performance of tonsure, which marks the passage from the 
worldly to the religious life. 

21 
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advanced, that the appearance of Paccekabuddhas is 
confined exclusively tO' those ages, is not, as far as it 
appears, in accordance with the dogmatic of the sacred 
Piili texts. “In the whole universe, “ says Buddha,* 
""‘there is, except me only, no one who- is equal to the 
Paccekabuddhas”—the existence of saints of this grade 
is consequently, to all appearance, admitted even in 
Buddha’s own time. 

Above the four grades of believers and saints, there 
stand last of all, embodying in themselves the essence of 
every supreme perfection, the “exalted, holy, universal 
Buddhas.” 

It may cause surprise, that it is only in this place that 
our sketch mentions the dogma of the Buddhas, somewhat 
as an appendix to other more essential groups of thought. 
Is the doctrine of Buddha’s personality a secondary 
matter, must it not be a fundamental part of the Buddhist 
faith, quite as much as in onr regard the doctrine of the 
personality of Christ is a fundamental, nay, the funda¬ 
mental part of the Christian creed ? 

At hardly any other point does the general similarity 
of these two lines of evolution appear to diverge more 
determinately than at this point. It may sound paradoa^i- 
cal, but it is undoubtedly correct to say, that the Buddhist 
doctrine might be in all essentials what it actually is, and 
yet admit of the idea of the Buddha being conceived apart 
from it. That the ineffaceable memory of Buddha’s 
earthly life, that the belief in Buddha’s word as the word 
of truth, subjection to Buddha’s law as the law of holiness 

* “Apadana,'' fol. ki of the Phayre MS. Also when it is said, 
that two holy universal Buddhas can never appear in the same 
world-system at the same time (“Anguttara Nik.,*’ vol. i, fol. 
kaw), it seems thereby to be implied, that the contemporaneous 
appearing of a universal Buddlia with Paccekabuddhas is not 
excluded. 
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that all these considerations were of the utmost 
importance in the formation of religious life and experi¬ 
ence in the Order of Buddha’s disciples, scarcely needs to 
be said. But as far as the dogmatic treatment of that one 
great problem is concerned, with which alone the w^hole 
of Buddhist dogmatic deals, the question of pain and 
deliverance, the dogma of Buddha stands in the back¬ 
ground. In the creed-formula of the four sacred truths 
the word Buddha does not occur. 

The key to the explanation of this remarkable attitude 
of the idea of Buddha towards the central ideas of the 
Buddhist circle of thought, is to be found, I believe, in 
pre-Buddhist history. 

Where a doctrinal system, like the Christian, grows 
up on the basis of a strong faith in a God, it is natural 
that in the consciousness of the community a reflection, 
aye, more than a reflection of the grandeur and fulness 
of the almighty and all-good God should fall on the person 
of him who-, as master, teacher, example, is in every way 
of immeasurable significance to the life of his followers. 
The grace of God is said to bestow eternal life on man : 
the Master becomes the mediator by whom the grace of 
God extends to- man. His nature is raised in supernatural 
dignity to unity with God’s nature ; his earthly doings 
and sufferings appear to- be the world-delivering doings 
and sufferings of God. 

The preconditions did not exist, under which an 
analagous evolution of notions regarding Buddha’s person 
might have taken place. The faith in the ancient deities 
had been obliterated by the pantheism of the ^tman 
theory; and the hitman, the eternal inactive universal 
One, was not a god, who could evince pity for man by a 
display of delivering activity. And even the belief in the 
^tman itself had been effaced or lost, and as ruler over 
the world longing for deliverance there remained no more 
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a god, but only the natural law of the necessary concate¬ 
nation of causes and effects. There stood man alone as 
the sole operative agent in the struggle against sorrow and 
death ; his task was, by a skilful knowledge of the law 
of nature, to aim at gaining a position against it, in which 
he was beyond the reach of its sorrow-bringing operations. 

The data, which must determine the dogmatic treat¬ 
ment of Buddha’s person, were hereby given. He could 
not be a god-sent deliverer, for man looked not for deli¬ 
verance from a god. Knowledge is to deliver ; my know¬ 
ledge is to deliver me; so he must be the great knower 
and bringer of knowledge for all the world. He must 
be a being, who has no inherent supernatural nobility 
beyond other beings,* but by higher, more powerful effort 
first discovers that path, in which others after him follow¬ 
ing his footsteps, walk. In a certain senses we may say, 
that every disciple, who is pressing on to holiness, is also 
a Buddha as well as his Master.t This idea of essential 
resemblance between Buddha and all delivered men is 

* The fact that Buddha, before he is bom to his last life on 
earth, lives as a gcod in the Tusita heavens and thence descends 
to earth, in no way implies that a superhuman, god-and-man 
nature is claimed for him. One who is a god in one existence, 
may in the next existence be born again as an animal or in a 
hell. As Buddha in his last life but one was a Tusita god, he 
had been in earlier existences also a lion, a peacock, a hare, and 
so on; but in his last appearance on earth he was a man and m 
every way only a iiian. 

•j- The customary terminology does not indeed designate 
Buddha’s saintly followers themselves as Buddhas, but still it is 
evident on several occasions, that such an expression was felt to 
be really allowable. Thus, when the Sotapanna (note 2, p. 319) 
is defined as a person, who “will attain the highest knowledge 
(sambodhi).’’ Especially in poetical texts it is often doubtful, 
whether the word buddha is used in its narrower sense or with 
reference to every saint. Vide “Dhammapada,” v. 398 (cf. v. 419 )- 
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very significandy set forth in the following words: “As 
when, O Brahman, a hen has laid eggs, eight or ten or 
twelve, and the hen has sat on them long enooigh, and 
kept them warm and hatched them: when then one of 
the chickens first break the egg-shell with the tip of its 
claw or with its beak, and creeps successfully out of the 
egg, how will men describe this chicken, as the oldest or 
the yoiuigest?’' wiM be called the oldest, venerable 

Go-tama, for it is the oldest of them/’ ‘*So also, O Brah¬ 
man, of those beings, who live in ignorance and are shut 
up and confined as it were in an egg, I have first broken 
the egg-shell of ignorance and alone in the universe 
obtained the most exalted, universal Buddhahood. Thus 
am I, O Brahman, the eldest, the noblest, of beings.”^ 
Buddha does not deliver beings, but he teaches them to 
deliver themselves, as he has delivered himself. They 
accept his declaration of the truth, not because it comes 
from him, but because, verified by his words, i>ersonal 
knowledge of that whereof he speaks, dawns on their 

minds, t 

This is not, however, to- be understood, as if Buddha’s 
form had not in the belief of the Order exceeded the limits 
of earthly-human reality, as if dogmatic had disdained to 
cast round Buddha’s head the halo- of a glory that 
illuminates the universe. The land of India was not like 
the Athens of Thukydides and Aristophanes, in which 


* “Suttavibhanga, Parajika,” i, i, 4. 

t It is said in one of Buddha*s addresses, after a prefatory 
exposition of the causality formula : “If ye now know thus, and 
see thus, O disciples will ye then say : We respect the Master, 
and out of reverence for the Master do we thus speak?”—“That 
we shall not, O sire.”— . . . “What ye speak, O disciples, 

is it not even that which ye have yourselves known, yourselves 
seen, yourselves realized?”—“It is, sire.”— MahManh&sakhamya 
Sutta, Majjhitna Nikdya. 
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care was taken that Sammasambuddhas and god-men 
should not appear on earth. The eye of the Indian was 
accustomed at every step to- regard the natural course of 
events within their earthly limits as interwoven in fanciful 
continuity with infinite distance. The longer thought 
occupied itself with any speculation, the oftener it 
recurred to it, the more the human, the earthly in it 
vanished behind the dreamy, the typical, the universal. 
The age in which the doctrines of the sorrow of everything 
earthly and of deliverance first engaged young thought, 
could look upon a Y^jnavalkya and a C^ndilya as merely 
wise and pure men ; viewed as the Buddhist viewed them, 
the floating outlines of such forms were bound to fix 
themselves after the type of the exalted, holy universal 
Buddhas appearing at fixed times according to an eternal 
law of the universe. 

It could scarcely be otherwise than that the historical 
torm of the one actual Buddha multiplied itself under 
dogmatic treatment to a countless number of past and 
coming Buddhas. It might satisfy a faith, which 
measured the past of this world by thousands of years, its 
future by years, or perhaps by days, to see standing out 
above the span of time the form of one Saviour, to- whom 
the past prophetically pointed, whose second coming puts 
an end to the brief future. For the Indian no* horizon 
bounds the view of world-life ; from immeasurable distance 
to immeasurable distance, through innumerable, immense 
ages of the world, extends the gigantic course of origina¬ 
tion, decease, and re-origination. How could he regard 
what appeared to stand in the centre of his own world, 
of his own time, as the universal middle point of all 
worlds,* of all times? 

* The allotment of time to the Buddhas in the different ages 
of the world is not an equal one. In one of the Pali-Sfitras 
(Mah^padanasutta) the statement is found, that the last Buddhas 
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As an effort to reach the light that gives deliverance 
extends throughout the whole coming and going of ages, 
throughout the whole of being, enveloped in dark sorrow, 
so must at certain times certain beings obtain a glimpse 
of this light ; they must become Buddhas and fulfil the 
career ordained from everlasting, of a Buddha. They are 
all bom in the Eastern half of central Hindustan ;* they 
a*ll come of Brahman or Kshatriya families ; they all attain 
delivering knowledge, sitting at the foot of a tree. Their 
lives are of different duration according to the ages in 
which they appear, and the doctrine also^ which they teach, 
maintains its hold, sometimes for a longer, sometimes for 
a shorter period, but in each case for a definite length of 
time. ‘‘Five hundred years, ^nanda, will the doctrine of 
the truth abide,*’ says Buddha to his beloved disciple.t 
Then the faith vanishes from the earth, until a new 
Buddha appears, and again “sets in motion the Wheel of 
the Law.“ 

It follows that as the line of Buddhas extends 

appeared at the following times : one in the ninety-first age of 
the world, back from the present, two in the thirty-first age; our 
present age is a “blessed age“ (bhaddakappa) ; it possesses five 
Buddhas, of whom Gotama is the fourth; the appearing of 
Metteyya is still looked for. It is hardly necessary to observe, 
that all these Buddhas, Gotama Buddha alone excepted, are purely 
imaginary forms. (In the corresponding teaching of the Jaina- 
sect regarding the Jinas of ancient times, Jacobi, “Indian 
Antiquar>',“ 1880, p. 158, seq., believes he can find elements of 
actual fact. I cannot convince myself of it.) 

* So already the canonical P^li traditions, “Cullavagga,” xii, 
2, 3. The passage is instructive, inasmuch as it shows how 
ancient Buddhism, far from that cosmopolitan breadth of view, 
which people are w'ont to conceive as inherent in the Buddhist 
nature, regards its own narrow fatherland as the only chosen land. 

t “Cullavagga,” x, i, 6. Bater on, when this prophecy was 
contradicted by events, the numbers were naturally made greater. 
Cf. “Koppen,*^ i, 327. 
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throughout the immeasurable extent of time, so also the 
not less immeasurable expanses of space have their 
Buddhas. The sacred texts appear to touch very slightly 
this idea of Buddha appearing in distant systems of worlds, 
but the conception is quite in keeping with Indian fancy, 
that even in those worlds separated from us by infinities 
the same struggle of beings for deliverance repeats itself, 
which is going on on this earth. “It cannot happen, 
O disciples,*’ says Buddha, “it is impossible for two holy, 
universal Buddhas to appear in one world-system at one 
time, not one before or after the other*—in these words 
we may perhaps see a hint given, that in other systems, 
apart from what is occurring in our world, similar triumphs 
of light over darkness are won, to that which Buddha has 
secured under the tree at Uruvela. 

We hope to be excused from expanding in detail the 
scholastic predicates, which dogmatic attributes to the 
exalted, holy, universal Buddhas, from speaking of the 
ten Buddha faculties, of the thirty-two external marks of 
a Buddha, and so on. Instead of this we shall try to 
exhibit the tout eiisemble, which the union of all these 
perfections produced in the imagination of the believer, 
the picture of supreme power, supreme knowledge, 
supreme peace, supreme compassion. 

We shall speak in the words of the texts, 

Buddha sa^^s: “The all-subduing, the all-knowing, 
am I, in everything that I am, without a spot. I have 
given up everything ; I am without desire, a delivered 
one. By my own power I possess knowledge ; whom 
should I call my master? I have no teacher: no one is 
toi be compared to me. In the world, including the 
heavens, there is no one like unto me. I am the Holy 
One in the world ; I am the supreme Master. I alone am 


* “Anguttara Nik^ya,** vide supra, note, p. 322 . 
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the perfect Buddha ; the flames are extinct in me ; 
I have attained the Nirvana/** “The Exalted One/* 
Kaccana names him,t “the bringer of joy, the dispenser 
of joy, whose organs of life are placid, whose spirit is at 
rest, the supreme self-subduer and peace-possessor, the 
hero, who has conquered self and watches himself, who 
holds his desires in check.’* “He appears in the world 
for salvation to many people, for joy to many people, out 
of compassion for the world, for the blessing, the salva¬ 
tion, the joy of gods and men.’’t Thus have the Buddhas 
of bygone ages appeared, thus shall the Buddhas of coming 
ages appear. 

Will their succession ever have an end ? Will the 
victory become complete, so that all beings shall have 
crossed over to deliverance? 

The faithful of ancient days directed their thoughts 
but seldom to* this last question as to the future. But 
they did not wholly pass it over. In the narrative of 
Buddha’s death we read the exclamation to which the god 
Brahma gave utterance when the Holy One entered into- 
the Nirvana : 

“lu the worlds beings all put off corporeity at some time, 

Just as at this present time Buddha, the prince of victory, the 
supreme master of all worlds, 

The mighty. Perfect One, hath entered into Nirvana,” 

Thus beings shall all reach the Nirvana. Then, when 
animated, sorrow-susceptible beings have vanished from 
the domain of being, will the proccession of the San- 
kharas, the origination and decadence of worlds, continue 
in eternity ? Or, after the extinction of all consciousness 
in which this procession was reflected, will the world of 

* ‘^Mahlvagga,” i, 6, 8. 
t Vide supra, p. 146. 

+ “Anguttara Nikaya,*’ vol. i, fol. ko. and elsewhere. 
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the Sankharas fall to pieces, sinking in its own ruins? 
Will the Nirvana, in the depths of which the realms of 
the visible have disappeared, be the One and All? 

We ask too- much. “The Exalted One has not 
revealed this. As it does not conduce to salvation, as it 
does not conduce to holy life, to separation from the 
earthly, to the extinction of desire, to cessation, to peace, 
to knowledge, to illumination, to Nirvana, therefore has 
the Exalted One not revealed it.’’ 



PART HI. 

THE ORDER OF BUDDHA’S DISCIPLES. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Constitution of the Order and its Codes of 
Laws. 

We now turn from the examination of the faith which 
held together the band of Buddha’s followers, to the con¬ 
sideration of the outward observances, which reli^ous 
custom and religious discipline have prescribed for the 
life of this monastic fraternity. It appears from the very 
beginning to have been a society governed by 'law. The 
completion of a procedure prescribed by law was necessary 
to the reception of a postulant into the society. The law 
of the Order pointed out to him his course of action and 
of omission. The society itself as a court of discipline 
secured conformity to the ecclesiastical rules by keeping 
up a regular judicial procedure. 

This early appearance of a form of associated life 
strictly governed by law can cause no astonishment. It is 
the counterpart of the equally early appearance of a 
matured and formu'lated dogmatic ; the same characteristic 
features of the period in which Buddhism developed 
itself, the same forces of preceding history upon which 
it rests, explain the one phenomenon as well as the other. 
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The monastic orders professing other faiths, preceding 
and coeval with Buddha’s Order, and, in a not less degree, 
the common source of all‘ these sects, Brahmanism, have 
furnished for the formation of a Church polity, as they 
did in the case of dogmatic speculation, a set of ready¬ 
made forms, which Buddhism had only tO' appropriate. 

Quickly as the formation of canonical observances 
seems to have attained a complete state, still there is no need 
of proving that it cannot have been the work of a moment. 
In the texts, which contains the rules for the life of the 
members of the Order, traces are clearly enough discernible 
which enable us to distinguish earlier and latter phases 
of development. We can trace how a complex of injunc¬ 
tions first grew up, which were regularly propounded about 
the time of full moon and new moon in the confessional 
meetings of the Order ; constantly recurring technical ex¬ 
pressions described in all these rules what degree of guilt 
the monk incurred who transgressed them. It is quite 
possible that this old collection of prohibitions, which has 
come down to us under the title of P^timokkha (“un¬ 
burdening”), the basis of the whole body of Buddhist 
Church-law, goes back to Buddha’s own time, to the con¬ 
fessional meetings held by him with his disciples.* A 
later layer of the sacred texts shows us how further on the 
necessity made itself felt in the next period, of supplement- 


* Not, indeed, in the Patimokkha itself, but in another portion 
of the Church ordinances, bearing likewise the stamp of high 
antiquity, there is a clue which appears to point directly to the 
origin of the rules in question within Buddha's own lifetime. In 
the description of the persons who are not pennitted to receive 
ordination, “he who has shed blood" appears. It cannot be meant 
that every one is rejected who has inflicted on another a bloody 
wound, for not even all murderers are excluded, but only parri¬ 
cides, matricides, and murderers of a holy man. Therefore it can 
hardly be doubted that the traditional explanation is correct, which 
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ing by new regulations the principles laid down in the 
P^timokkha. But no one ventured to add anything on 
his own authority to the old hallowed formulas. They 
therefore left the Patimokkha itself untouched, but under¬ 
took, in the form of commentaries and in new works, a 
revised and enlarged edition of the canonical rules. They 
did not hesitate, indeed, to prescribe punishments for 
transgressions which were not specified as such in the 
Patimokkha. Yet they did not presume in doing so to 
use the same expressions which had been adopted in the 
Patimokkha, but they employed new words and introduced 
new forms of disciplinary procedure for bringing to 
punishment any offences against the newly-constituted 
ordinances.Thus the succession of earlier and later 
periods reveals itself to our research more certainly still 
and more clearly in the development of the system of 
connexional law than in that of dogmatic. 

But, we must add, although the Order of Buddha’s 
disciples, or members thereof specially called on and 
qualified to do so, have virtually acted as law-makers, yet 
in theory the community has distinctly disclaimed all 
legislative functions. The authority to frame a law for 
the community belongs to Buddha alone according to 
Buddhist theory. All commands and prohibitions received 
their character as binding rules from the fact that Buddha 
has enunciated, or is supposed to have enunciated them. 
With his death both the possibility and the necessity for 
creating new laws has become extinct. The Order has 
only to apply and expound Buddha’s regulations, in the 

here understands ; “who has so wounded Buddha that his blood 
has flowed. “ That this definition originated in a time when it 
had a meaning will be regarded, if not as absolutely certain, at 
any rate as more than natural. For the elucidation of the passage 
in point (“Mahavagga,” i, 67), cf. “Cullav.'* vii, 3, 9. 

♦ Cf. the Introduction to my edition of the “Vinaya Pifaka,*’ 
vol. i, p. xvii, seq. 
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same way that it has to carefully preserve the doctrine 
revealed by Buddha» but it is not called upon nor is it 
competent to improve or extend. ‘*The Order does not 
lay down what has not been laid down (by Buddha), and 
it does not abolish what he has laid down ; it accepts the 
ordinances as he has prescribed them, and abides by 
them’*—so traditional legend represents a Church council 
to have resolved shortly after Buddha’s death.* In the 
sacred texts, accordingly, all regulations, even those obvi¬ 
ously belonging to later periods, appear as if they had been 
issued by Buddha himself. The inconsistency with which, 
from this very desire to be consistent, they came to act, 
is characteristic : they had no scruple in giving out as 
orders of the exalted, holy Buddha, those very rules made 
by themselves which they shrank from clothing in the 
time-hallowed form of the P^timokkha institutes. The 
liturgical conscience was stronger than the historical—if, 
indeed, that complete indifference with which men in India 
have at aW times regarded or rather have not regarded, 
literary and historical authenticity will allow us in this 
case to speak of an historical conscience. 

The ancient compilations of the laws of the Order 
share to the fullest extent in all those peculiarities which 
cause some sections of Buddhist dogmatics to appear to 
us to be a so very pathless waste. The same subtlety here 
as there, the same inexhaustible capabi'lity of enjoying 
long abstract series of notions purely for their own sake. 
Here we have, not rules drawn from life for life, but 
scholastic lucubrations, unpractical and, strictly speaking, 


“Cullavagga,*^ xi, i, 9, cf. “Suttavibhanga, Nissaggiya,** xv, 
I 2 The narrative of the council at VesMi (‘‘Cullavagga,’* xii), 
also* clearly illustrates how the Church, according to the current 
theory, limited itself throughout to the authentic interpretation of 
the spiritual law ordained by Buddha. 
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not even clear. The form in which they are usually intro¬ 
duced is most simple. In every case the same outline: 
At this time, when the exalted Buddha was staying in 
such and such a place, this and that irregularity occurred. 
The people who came to know of this were irritated, 
murmured, and complained : How can monks, who follow 
the sou of the Sakya house, commit such offences, like 
wanton worldlings—or: like unbelieving heretics, as the 
case in point has occurred. The spiritual brothers hear 
the whisperings of the people ; they too are irritated, 
murmur and complain : How can the venerable N. N. be 
guilty of the like ! They mention the matter to Buddha ; 
he calls the disciples together, delivers to them an 
admonitory address, and then issues the order: I order, 
O disciples, that so and so shall or shall not be done! 
Whoso does this is liable to such and such a punishment. 
Stereotyped like this narrative itself, which recurs 
thousands of times, are also' the figures of the culprits 
who appear in the narrative, and by their actions afford 
occasion in every instance for Buddha’s interference. A 
specific brother turns out to be the culprit, if the matter 
be an inordinate exaction of pious beneficence. If offences 
of a lascivious description occur, the actor, as a rule, is the 
venerable Udayi. But the longest catalogue of crimes 
attaches to the Chabbaggiyas, six monks associated toge¬ 
ther in all mischievous artifices. Whatever Buddha may 
prescribe, the Chabbaggiyas always find a way of circum¬ 
venting the law, or, while they comply with it, of mixing 
up some evil with their performance. When Buddha 
declares that the twigs of certain plants are to be used for 
cleaning the teeth, the Chabbaggiyas take long and 
massive twigs, and beat the novices with them. If a trans¬ 
gressor is to be censured before the Order, the Chabbag¬ 
giyas raise objections and thereby defeat the enforcement 
of discipline. On one occasion wjien the nuns had dirty 
water poured over them, the Chabbaggiyas were the 
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actors, and so on throngh the long texts of the Ru'les for 
the Order the Chabbaggiyas figure everywhere as the arch¬ 
criminals, whose new discoveries in all regions o-f mischief 
the spiritual legislation enacted by Buddha follows up- 
step b}^ step. There is in these narratives undoubtedly 
many an authentic memory of the evil deeds of this and 
that black sheep of the flock. But, taken as a whole, it 
needs scarcely to be said, a picture of what was wont to 
occur within the Order, based on these cases of spiritual 
discipline, would only be correct to the same extent as 
if, for example, one were to admit Stichus, the much 
renowned slave of the Digests, tO' pass for an illustration 
of Roman slaves in general. 

We shall now endeavour to present in a connected 
form the regulations of the Order, as they are illustrated 
in the descriptions of countless occurrences scattered here 
and there in the canonical texts. 


The Order and the Dioceses—Admission and 
Withdrawal. 

The band of disciples gathered round Buddha, out 
of which grew the Order and the Church, rested, as 
without doubt did also the other monastic orders of India 
so numerous in that age, on the forms, which under the 
older Brahmanical system governed the relation between 
the religious teacher and his religious disciples. The use 
of the same words, which, in this case as as well as in 
that, constituted the solemn expression of this relationship, 
warrant our inferring the homogeneousness of the last- 
named system. The youth who desires to commit himself 
to the guidance of a Brahmanical teacher to learn the 
Veda, steps before him and says: “I am come for the 
Brahmacarya (spiritual discipleship). I desire to be a 
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Brahmacirin (spiritual disciple)/’ And the teacher ties 
the griddle round him, gives him the staff into his hand 
and explains him the Brahmacarya, by saying: ‘Thou art 
a Brahmacarin ; drink water ; perform service ; sleep not by 
day; study the Veda obediently to thy teacher.” In the 
very same way, according to Buddhist tradition, the coming 
Buddha goes in the time of his quest of delivering know¬ 
ledge to the spiritual teacher Uddaka and says: ‘T desire, 
O friend, according to- thy teaching and thy direction, to 
walk in the Brahmacarya.” Uddaka receives him, and the 
relation thus established is indicated with the expressions, 
which are those regularly adopted in the Brahmanical 
mode of speech, as that subsisting between Ac^rya (teacher) 
and Antevasin (scholar).t And in the same way later on, 
when Buddha himself as a teacher receives the first students 
of his gospel, tradition represents him as doing so in these 
words: ”Come hither, O monk, the doctrine is duly 
preached ; walk in the Brahmacarya, to put an end to 
all sorrow.” 

The Order of Buddhists presents, as long as the 
Master is alive, a union of teacher and scholars after the 
Brahmanical model. The transition of such a community, 
so to speak, from a monarchical type to* a republican, 
its passing somehow, when the teacher dies, into a con¬ 
federacy of independent members existing side by side, is 
wholly unknown to the religious system of Brahmans, t 

♦ “^^valayana G.’* i, 22; cf. 'T^raskara/’ ii, 3, 3; “Cat. Br.,'* 
xi, 5 , 4i seq. 

t Thus also when the Buddhists say : “Uruvelakassapo mah^- 
samane (i.e. bhagavati) brahmacariyaw carati,” this amounts to 
the same as when it is said in the “Ch^ndogya Upanishad** : 
“Maghav^n Prajipatau brahmacaryam uv^sa;** when Indra 
resolves to enter into this relation of pupil, it is said of him 
‘ *abhipravavrl ja. * * 

t Not even in that case in which we should be especially 

22 
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This very transition has completed itself in Buddhism. 
Buddha died, and his disciples, already at that time 
•scattered over the greater part of India, survived as a 
monastic community, which had no visible head and saw 
4ts invisible head only in the doctrine and ordinance 
declared by Buddha.* ^'Be your own light, be your own 
refuge,” says Buddha, when approaching death, ‘‘have 
no other refuge. Let the truth be your light and your 
refuge ; have no other refuge.” Thus became fixed, what 
has been described as the trinitj^ of Buddhism, the triad of 
those sacred powers, in which the newly-entering monk or 
'lay-brother by solemn declaration “takes his refuge:” 
Buddha, the Doctrine, the Order. Not without hesitation 
I here venture to hazard a conjecture, which has no sup¬ 
port and can have none in tradition : I think that the 
formula of this sacred triad does not go back to the time 
of Buddha’s life, but that it had its origin in connection 
with those very changes which his death wrought for the 
community of his disciples. Must not Buddha alone, as 
long as he lived, and the Doctrine of deliverance preached 
by him have appeared to the believers their refuge? 
Could anyone call the disciples his refuge, as long as the 
Master was with them? His death changed everything. 
Now the Order stood as the sole visible exponent of the 
idea hitherto embodied in Buddha, as the sole possessor 

inclined to expect to find such a transition, that, namely, where 
the pupils of the deceased teachers had been life-long (naishthika) 
Brahmac^rins. Cf. the statements as to the scholars, whose 
teacher dies, in “Gautama,** iii, 7 * seq., “Manu,** ii, 247, seq.; 
Euhler on “. 4 pastamba, i, i, i, 12. 

* Considering the great number and the scattered residences 
of the members of the Order, it is natural to think it is even 
probable, that already in Buddha*s lifetime the fraternities of his 
disciples had an existence independent of Buddha*s personality in 
essential features. Buddhist tradition also points to this. More 
intimate knowledge of the facts bearing on this matter is obviously 
not obtainable by us. 
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of delivering truth ; now he who desired to become a 
partaker of this truth, was obliged to take his refuge also 
with the Order, 

The confession of this sacred triad has been couched 
in these articles, to which has been added in the fourth 
place the expression of the determination to abide by the 
precepts of holy living. The formula runs: — 

“To Buddha will I look in faith : he, the Exalted, is 
the holy, supreme Buddha, the knowing, the instructed, 
the blessed, who knows the worlds, the Supreme One, who 
yoketh men like an ox, the Teacher of gods and men, the 
Exalted Buddha. 

“To the Doctrine will I look in faith : wdll-preached 
is the Doctrine by the Exalted One. It has become 
apparent ; it needs no time ; it says 'come and see it 
leads to welfare ; it is realized by the wise in their own 
hearts. 

“To the Order will I look in faith : in right behaviour 
lives the Order of disciples of the Exalted One ; in proper 
behaviour lives the Order of the disciples of the Exalted 
One ; in honest behaviour lives the Order of the disciples 
of the Exa'lted One ; in just behaviour lives the Order of 
the disciples of the Exalted One, the four couples, the 
eight classes of believers that is the Order of the dis¬ 
ciples of the Exalted One, worthy of offerings, worthy of 
gifts, worthy of alms, worthy to have men lift their hands 
before them in reverence, the highest place in the world, 
in which man may do good, 

“In the precepts of rectitude will I walk, which the 
holy love, which are uninfringed, unviolated, unmixed, 
uncoloured, free, praised by the wise and not counterfeit, 
which lead on to concentration/’t 

♦ The difierent grades of the holy. 

t So according to the “Satwyuttaka Nik^ya,*' vol. iii, fol. s&; 
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But if the Order be regarded as the ideal unit of 
believing monks over the whole face of the earth, as the 
bearer of a holiness which resembles the holiness of 
Buddha and his Doctrine, yet in actual life the Order 
never appears in this universal sense. There is really 
uiot one order, but only orders, conmmunities of the monks 
sojourning in the same diocese. Devout persons might 
indeed present gifts and endowments to the ^'Church of 
the four quarters of the world, those present and those 
absent then the monks happening to* be present, or the 
monks present of the diocese concerned, appear to have 
been regarded as the legitimate representatives of the 
‘‘Church of the four quarters*’ for the receiving of such 
a gift and the administration of ])roperty so* acquired : but 
regular standing organization for the superintendence of 
its concerns the collective Church had none ; for the form¬ 
ing of any resolution, the compHetion of any act in its 
name, there was a total absence of legal form. 

The difficulties, which were bound to- arise fro-m this, 
and which have as a fact arisen, are obvious. The band of 
disciples, which had gathered round Buddha, had grown 
with unparalleled rapidity into a great spiritual power. 
Throughout all India and soon beyond the co-nfines of 
India, in the woods, through the villages, went the 
Buddhist monks preaching and begging. How then was 
the “Church of the four quarters, those present and those 
absent” to undertake in fact the administration of their 
common concerns? This object could only have been 
secured by creating a powerful centre, a spiritual regency 
in which the will of the whole Church would have con- 

cf. **MaMparin, S.,** p. 17, seq.; “D’Alwis, KachchAyana,” p. 77. 
He who keeps the vows expressed in this confession, has reached 
the grade of the **Sotapanna” (vide p. 319, note 2) on the path 
of holiness. 
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centrated itself."^ But we find that not even the slightest 
attempt has been made in the whole Church-regulations for 
carrying out such arrangements, f The centre of gravity 
of all operations of Church-government, if we may speak 
of such a thing at all, lies within the circumstance, within 
the small corps of brethren dwelling in the same circuit. 
But in the wandering life of these mendicant monks, in 
their consent coming and going, which only the three 
months of the rainy season bring to a certain standstill, 
the composition of these limited corps is naturally always 
changing. These monks to-day, toi-morrow those have 


* We have already referred (p. 158, note 2) to the fact that 
after Buddha’s death none of the disciples was regarded as called 
to what may be styled the succession. We here insert further the 
following passage : “At one time the venerable dnanda was 
sojourning at Rajagaha . . , shortly after the Exalted One had 

entered into Nirvana. At that time the king of Magadha, Aj^ta- 
sattu, the son of the Vedehi princess, was fortifying Rajagaha 
against the King Pajjota.” The minister, who is directing these 
fortifications, Vassak^ra, asks dnanda : “Venerable Ananda, has 
any special monk been marked out by the venerated Gotama of 
whom he has said : ‘This shall be your refuge after my death’— 
in whom you can now find your shelter?” dnanda answers the 
question in the negative. The minister further asks : “Has then 
the Church named a specific monk, has a multitude of elders 
appointed him and given an order : ‘He shall after the death of 
the Exalted One be our refuge’—?” This also ^nanda answers 
in the negative. “If you thus have no refuge, revered .dnanda, 
how does unity exist among you?” “There is no want to us of 
a refuge, O Brahman; we have a refuge, the Doctrine.,* 
(“GopakamoggalHna Suttanta** in the “Majjhima Nik^ya.** Cf. 
also supra, p. 198.) 

t How far the official construction of Church history current 
in Ceylon has understood the post of the Vinayaptookkh^ 
(“Heads of the Church Eaw**) as that of a primate, I do no pre¬ 
tend to determine. But this very notion of the Vinayaptmokkh^, 
wholly foreign to the ancient Church law, shows that here we meet 
a not happy fictitious construction of history. 
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been thrown together, to^-day these, to^-morrow those 
exercise decisive authority among the brothers. Con¬ 
tinuity and succession in the direction of matters of 
common interest could not, under these circumstances, 
possibly exist—and how could there be wanting in the life 
of this vast ecclesiastical coirporation matters vhich 
demanded a continuous direction ? If the syuod of a 
particular district had come to any resolution for the deci¬ 
sion of a doubtful point, or as to the right and wrong in 
a dispute between spiritual brothers, it was open to- every 
other synod to resolve the contrary, and higher authority 
there was none, either to- re-establish harmony in a synod 
divided within itself, or to reconcile the rival claims of 
different synods.* In the early times after Buddha’s 
death the personal authority of the disciples, who had 
stood nearest to- the Master, may possibly have operated 
to compensate this want and have checked the outbreak 
of serious discord : but a condition of things, which 
depends o-n the weight of individuals, not upon the sure 
structure of legal institutions, bears in itself the germ of 
dissolution. The sacred texts, which became fixed some 
time towards the end of the first century after Buddha’s 
death, show clearly Avhat disorder and confusion must have 
prevailed in the Church at that time ; there is reflected in 
these texts the deep feeling of disaster, which dissensions 
among the brethren were bound to cause and were already 
causing, and at the same time the utter incapacity to 
prevent this disaster. The chapter on Schisms in the 
Church is constantly treated of, whenever the topic of 
spiritual life is discussed ; the guilt of him who- has given 
occasion for such dissensions is reckoned among the 
gravest sins ; the most impressive admonitions to the 


* Of the disorder, which hence arising prevailed in the Church 
law and subsequently undoubtedly also in the Church life, ‘*Culla- 
vagga,*^ iv, 14, 25, for example, gives us a glimpse. 
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brethren are put in Buddha’s mouth, to live in harmony 
with each other and to make concessions, even when in 
the right, rather than to- aMow divisions to- arise in the 
Order. More effective still than these admonitions would 
have been institutions, possessing the power to watch over 
the relations between communities and members of com¬ 
munities, over the co-operation of all ; such institutions 
v;ere wholly wanting. 

The defect, which lay here, shows itself in nothing 
more observably than in those very features which a 
curso-ry examination might be inclined to regard as its 
remedy : in the great councils to which such transcending 
importance is attached in old Buddhist tradition. The 
sacred texts mentions two- such councils. The first is said 
to have been held at R^jagaha a few months after 
Buddha’s death, for the purpose of compiling an authentic 
collection of Buddha’s discourses and precepts. The 
second took place, as it is said, a hundred years later at 
Vesaii, occasioned by a difference of opinion as to certain 
licenses, which had come to be practised by the monks of 
that town. This narrative of the council at Rajagaha is, 
we admit, to- all appearance quite unhistorical, but the 
legal construction, on which it rests, is not on that account 
anything the less instructive for us. In the great gather¬ 
ing of disciples, who came together at Kusinara after 
Buddha’s death, thought turns upon collecting and 
arranging Buddha’s discourses, so as to possess in them a 
weapon against profane innovators. It is decided that five 
hundred chosen brethren of known holiness should perfom 
this great task at Rajagaha, and the assembled monks give 
them a commission in this behalf by a formal resolution. 
This resolution decides that the five hundred are to pass 
the rainy season at Rajagaha and that no other monk is 
permitted to remain then in that town. Thus the council 
is held ; the arrangement and the wording of the canonical 
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texts is fixed by the five hundred fathers. Now then, if 
we ask what is the legal nature of this assembly, it is 
evident, that it is nothing more and nothing less than the 
assembly of the brethren sojourning in the diocese of 
Rajagaha. There have come together, because of the 
resolution passed at Kusinara, specially numerous and 
specially qualified persons, and, in pursuance of that resolu¬ 
tion, unqualified persons have kept themselves aloof from 
that diocese,* but that in no- way alters the case, that the 
deliberations of this so-called council are in fact only the 
proceedings of one specially prominent diocese, brought 
about by the resolution of another similar diocesan meet¬ 
ing, but not a Church-proceeding, resting on the authority 
of the ‘‘Church of the four quarters, of the world/’ It 
seems that tradition itself was clearly sensible of this, and 
that it desired to- give expression to this, when it repre¬ 
sented the venerable Purana, a monk who had not been a 
sharer in the deliberations, coming to Rajagaha at their 
close, and being told : “The fathers, my dear Purana, 
have fixed the canon of the Doctrine and Daw ; accept 
this canon.” But he answers : “The canon of the Doc¬ 
trine and Law, my friends, has been admirably fixed by 
the fathers, but I will adhere to that which I have myself 
heard and received from the P'xalted One.” The fathers 
make no reply, and cannot, indeed, say anything in reply ; 
the right of the individual to take as much or as little 
notice as he pleased of the resolution of an assembly such 
as that at Rajagaha was, could not be disputed with 
propriety on the basis of this form of Church.t 

* A cogent necessity to do so can scarcely have been brought 
about by such a decree; the right of every^ brother to live where 
he pleases, could hardly be set aside by a resolution like that here 
spoken of, 

t It is the same as to the Council at VesMi. To remedy the 
abuses which had arisen in Vesili, a number of elders come toge- 
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The force of existing circumstances and the authority 
of influential personages might perhaps for a time help to 
make up for, or conceal the utter want of organization ; 
finally, however, the inherent impossibility of a Church 
without Church-government, with ordinances which were 
only applicable to the narrow circle of a coterie, was 
certain to lead to ever increasingly momentous con¬ 
sequences. Those deeply incisive schisms, which early 
arose and never disappeared, the weakening of the resist¬ 
ance opposed to the Brahmanism at first sO' successfully 
attacked, are phenomena certainly not unconnected with 
that fundamental defectiveness of Buddhist Church- 
organization. If at last, after a long death-struggle. 
Buddhism has vanished from its Indian home, leaving not 
a trace behind, we venture to- think, that in the old rules 
of the community, in what they say and not less in what 
they leave unsaid, no small part of the preparatory histo-ry 
leading to that distant future is clearly enough depicted. 

Entry into the Order* was, as a rule, open to every¬ 
one. As earthly suffering affects all, as all are bound as 
it were by bands to the paths of metempsychosis, so- too 
must the liberation from these bands, which Buddha’s 
teaching promises, embrace all who- choose to accept it. 
Buddha utters at the commencement of his career these 
words : — 

“Open thou, O Wise One, the door of eternity; 

Let be heard what thou, O Sinless One, hast discovered.** 

Nevertheless it could not but be that practical neces- 


ther in that place; the resolutions of the “Council** are in reality 
only resolutions of the diocese of Vesali, to which every monk, 
who comes to Vesali, eo ipso, belonged, and the composition of 
which was modified appropriately to the importance of this special 
cause. 

* We confine our observations for the present to the Order of 
Monks We shall speak of the nuns farther on. 
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shy should cause the imposition of certain restrictions on 
admission into the Order. The reception of those afflicted 
with serious bodily deformities and sicknesses was, as a 
matter of coxirse, forbidden ; it was the ^me with con- 
finned criminals. Then there were above all several cate¬ 
gories of persons excluded, wfflose entry into the spiritual 
status would have involved an interference with the rights 
of third parties: persons who were in the royal service, 
especially soldiers, could not be admitted, as that would 
have interfered with the rights of the king as commander 
of the forces ; debtors and slaves could not, for this would 
have been an infringement of the rights of their creditors 
and owners ; sons, whose parents had not given their con¬ 
sent were similarly excluded. Children, too, were con¬ 
sidered unfit for admission into- the Order : a person might 
be received as a novice at the earliest at the age of twelve 
years,* and as a fully-accredited member at twenty.t 

The ceremony of initiation is completed in two 

* These twenty years are reckoned not from birth but from 
conception, by a method of computation occurring also in the 
spiritual law of the Brahmans. {“Mahavagga,*’ i, 75; cf. 
“Cankh^yana G.,” ii, r, seq.) 

t The statements having reference to invalidity of reception 
(“Mah^vagga,” i, ^9, seq.; 61, seq.) prohibit, partly the comple¬ 
tion of the lower, and partly that of the higher grade of initiation 
{vide infra). In cases of the latter kind the initiation granted 
contrary to rule must be cancelled; the old codex of the “P^ti- 
mokkha” goes even farther, and, in the only case of the kind 
which it touches, declares the initiation granted to be ipso jure 
invalid (“Pacitt.,** 65). h'or cases of the first kind on the contrary 
there is no such clause; it appears, that in this case the initiation 
remained in force, even though it had been conceded contraiy^ to 
rule. Thus we might here have a distinction which may be com¬ 
pared to that of impedimenta dirimeniia and impedientia in the 
legal system of our own limes In detail the separation of cases 
falling under the two classes mentioned gives rise to manifold 
doubts; the redaction of the **Mah 4 vagga” is in this point not 
without embarrassment. 
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grades; there is a lower, to a certain extent preparatory 
ordination, Pabbajja, i.e., the outgoing, and a higher 
Upasampada, i.e., the arrival. The Pabbajja is the going 
out from a prior state, from the lay-life or from a monastic 
sect holding another faith ; the Upasampada is the entry 
into the circle of the Bhikkhns, the fully-accredited mem¬ 
bers of the Buddhist Order: just as in Buddha’s own life, 
the departure from home is distinct from the Upasampada, 
the attainment of delivering knowledge, which coincides 
with the founding of the Order/^ Between the two- steps 
of initiation, if the postulant has not yet attained the age 
of twent}^ years, lies the noviciate, or if he has previously 
belonged to another monastic order, a probationary period 
extending over four months, t To outsiders, who look 
upon the Order as a whole, without considering the differ¬ 
ence based on its internal relationsliip, he is during this 
term, as well as all his brethren, an ‘^ascetic who follows 
the son of the Sakya house but in the Order he is 
first treated as a Bhikkhu, a real member, when he has 
received the higher initiation. Where the grounds men¬ 
tioned for separating the two steps of initiation did not 
exist, they appear to have been gone through, as a rule, 
at the same time. 

We directed attention above (p. 336) to- the analogy 
which prevails between the reception of a Buddhist be¬ 
liever into the Order and the reception of the young 
Brahman by his teacher. This is the place to institute a 
comparison between the first of the two steps in Buddhist 
initiation and another stage in the Brahmanical system, the 


*‘‘Milinda Pailha,’’ p. 76; “Mahavastu,” vol. i, p. 3. 
t So according to “Mahavagga,’* i, 38- I give this view the 
preference to that stated in the “Maliaparinibbana Sutta,” p. 59,. 
according to which the probationary period precedes the Pabbajjd . 
X Vide e.g., “Mahavagga,” i, 46. 
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entry of the Brahman into the state of a hermit or wander¬ 
ing beggar. ^‘When the Brahman/’ we read in Mann’s 
Institutes, “who is living in the state of a householder, 
sees his skin becoming wrinkled and his hair becoming 
grey, if he sees his son’s son, then let him goi forth into 
the forest. Let him leave all food, such as one enjoys 
in the village, and all household furniture behind him ; 
to his sons let him commit his wife, and let him go to the 
forest, or let him go forth with his wife. Let the Brahman 
make the Prajapatboffering and give all his possessions as 
remuneration of sacrifice ; his holy fire let him take up 
in his own body, and thus let him go forth from his 
house.* For the Brahman, who leaves his home and 
becomes a homeless ascetic, his own act of outgoing only 
is necessary ; and Pabbajj^, i.e., “the outgoing’’ is there¬ 
fore used by the Buddhists of the first step of initiation, by 
which the change of a layman into an ascetic takes place, 
“outgoing from home into homelessness’’ (agarasm^ 
anagariyam pabbajja). 

Pabbajja, as is implied by its very essence, is a one¬ 
sided act on the part of the “oiitgoer.’’ Pie alone speaks, 
and of what he says the Order as such takes no notice ; 
every older, fully-accredited monk can receive his declara¬ 
tion, The candidate puts on the yellow garment of the 
religieux, has his hair and beard shaved off, and says three 
times in reverential attitude to the monk or monks pre¬ 
sent : “I take my refuge in the Buddha. I take my refuge 
in the Doctrine. I take my refuge in the Order.” 

To full membership of the Order, to be a Bhikkhu, 
the novice was raised by the ordination oi Upasampada, 
which, differing from the lower form, consisted of a cere^ 


* The word ‘‘going forth” (pra-vraj) can be used equally well, 
whether the entry upon the condition of a hermit or upon that 
•of a mendicant monk be spoken of. “dpastamba,” ii, 9, 8, 19. 
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mony completed before the Order and by their participa¬ 
tion, The outer forms were most simple ; the old Order 
was wont when it undertook ceremonial operations, to 
express what had to be expressed, with bare business-like 
precision, and nothing more. We find in the ceremony of 
ordination nothing of the ceremonies which we are accus¬ 
tomed to look for in Church observances, no sound, in 
which we might hear ringing the depths and the poetry 
of the religious idea. Instead, we here meet, in truly 
Indian fashion, the careful concise expression of all the 
precautions, which the Order takes before admitting a 
new member into their midst. The postulant speaks be- 
fore the assembled chapter of the monks, cowering 
reverently on the ground, rai.sing his joined hands to his 
forehead, saying: “I entreat the Order, reverend sirs, for 
initiation. May the Order, reverend sirs, raise me up to 
itself ; may it have pity on me. And for the second—and 
for the third time I entreat the Order, reverend sirs, for 
initiation. May the Order, reverend sirs, raise me up to 
itself ; may it have pity on me.” Now follows a formal 
examination of the postulant. ‘‘Hearest thou me, N. N. ? 
Now is the time come for thee to speak truly and to speak 
honestly. I ask thee, how things are. What is, thou 
must say thereof; It is. What is not, thou must say 
thereof: It is not. Art thou afllicted with any of the 
following diseases: leprosy, gSitre, white leprosy, con¬ 
sumption, epilepsy? Art thou a human being?* Art 
thou a man? Art thou thine own master? Hast thou 
no debts? . 4 rt thou not in the royal service? Hast thou 
the permission of thy father and mother? Art thou full 
twenty years of age? Hast thop. the almsbowl and the 
garments? What is thy name? What is thy teacher’s 
name?” If the answer to all these questions be satisfac- 


That is, not a serpent-demon in human form, and the like. 
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tory, the motion for the conceding of initiation is put to 
the Order and repeated thrice: ‘‘Reverend sirs, let the 
Order hear me. N. N. here present desires as pupil of 
the venerable N. N. to receive ordination. He is free 
from the obstacles to ordination. He has the almsbowl 
and gannents. N. N. entreats the Order for ordination 
with the said N. N. as his teacher. The Order grants 
N. N. ordination with the said N. N. as his teacher. 
Whoever of the venerable is for granting the said N. N. 
ordination with the said N. N. as his teacher, let him be 
silent. Whoever is against it, let him speak.*’ If, after 
thrice repeating this motion, no dissentient voice is heard, 
it is declared passed. “N. N. has from the Order received 
ordination with the said N. N. as his teacher. The Order 
is in favour of this; therefore it is silent ; thus I under¬ 
stand.” Next, when they have measured the shadow, 
i.e., determined the time of day, in order to fix the 
anciennete of the newly-ordained member, and have 
announced the particulars therefore, they communicate to 
the young member of the Order the four rules of monastic 
austerity in external life : The food of him, who has gone 
from home into homelessness, shall be the morsels which 
he receives by begging. His clothing shall be made out 
of the rags which he collects. His resting-place shall be 
under the trees of the forest. His medicine shall be the 
stinking urine of cattlle. If pious laymen prepare him a 
meal, if they give him clothing, shelter, medicine, it is 
not forbidden him toi take them, but he is to look upon 
this harsh form of mendicancy as the proper and appointed 
mode of life for a monk. 

Finally the four great prohibitions are co mm unicated 
to- the member, the fundamental duties of monastic life, 
by an infringement of which the guilty person brings 
about his inevitable expulsion from the Order: — 

“An ordained monk may not have sexual intercouse, 
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not even with an animal. The monk who has sexual 
intercourse, is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple of the 
son of the Sakya house. As a man whose head is cut off, 
cannot live with the trunk, so also a monk who practises 
sexual intercourse is no longer a monk : he is no disciple 
of the son of the Sakya house. Thou must abstain there¬ 
from all thy life. 

“An ordained monk may not take what has not been 
given to him, what is called a theft—not even a blade of 
grass. The monk, who- takes ungiven a pada* or a pada’s 
worth or more than a pada, (commits) what is called a 
theft* is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple of the son 
of the Sakya house. As a dry leaf which has separated 
itself from the stalk cannot again become green, so also a 
monk, who takes ungiven a pMa or a pada’s worth or 
more than a pMa, what is called a theft, is no' longer a 
a monk ; he is no disciple of the son of the Sakya house. 
Thou must abstain therefrom all thy life. 

“An ordained monk may not knowingly deprive any 
creature of life, not even a worm or an ant. The monk, 
who knowingly deprives a human being of life, even by 
the destruction of a foetus, is no longer a monk : he is 
no disciple of the son of the Sakya house. As a great 
stone, which has been split into- twO' parts, cannot again 
be made into one, so also a monk—and so oji. 

“An ordained monk may not boast of any super¬ 
human perfection, as much as to say: ‘I like to dw^ell in 
an empty house.* The monk, who- with evil intent and 
from covetousness falsely and untruly boasts of a super¬ 
human perfection, t be it a condition of abstraction, or 


* A coin or a trivial metallic weight. 

t When we here, next to the offences of unchastity, theft and 
murder, find the false and fraudulent assumption of spiritual per- 
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of rapture, or of concentration, or of elevation, or 
of the path of deliverance, or of the fruit of deliverance, 
he is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple of the son of the 
Sakya house. As a palm-tree, the top of which has been 
destroyed, cannot again grow, so also a monk—and so on.” 

The communication of these four great prohibitions 
concludes the ceremony of ordination. We see, that in it 
no liturgical elements come to- the front which might to 
a certain extent serve to express by solemn symbolism the 
putting 6-ff of the natural man and the putting on of a 
new man, or the cohesion of the odd believers and the 
young member into a spiritual unity .'*■ We have before 

fections mentioned as the fourth of the major sins, this entitles 
us to infer, with what offensive preference this branch of religious 
swindling must have been cultivated already even in that age in 
Indian monastic circles. The sacred texts (“Vinaya Pitaka,’^ 
vol. iii, p. 87, seq.) narrate as an illustration to Buddha’s ruling 
on this pK>int, that a community of monks in the Vajji territory 
once endured great distress by famine. It was proposed that they 
should take service with the laity to obtain the means of living; 
a more quick-witted monk, however, advised that every brother 
should attribute the highest spiritual perfections to the other 
brethren in the hearing of the laity : “This monk has attained 
such and such a degree of abstraction”—“the monk is a saint” 
“this monk possesses the threefold knowledge”—and more of the 
like. The suggestion is accepted, and the laity say in astonish¬ 
ment : “It is lucky, very lucky for us that such monks are spend¬ 
ing the rainy season in our midst. Never in days gone by have 
monks come to us for the rainy season such as these 
monks are, rich in virtue and noble.” NaturaUy then the 
liberality of the laity corresponds in full to the high opinion which 
they entertain of the spiritual merit of their guests, so that the 
latter survive the period of famine, “blooming, well-fed, with 
healthy complexion and healthy skin.” 

♦ The assertion often made, that the person entering the Order 
changes his family-name for a cloister-name, is erroneous or at 
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us merely a process of spiritual law, not a mystic trans¬ 
formation which comes over and permeates the person of 
the ordained. The consequence of this conception, as 
rational as it is bare, is that there is nothing to prevent 
the breaking off of the relation thus established, either 
on the part of the Order* or on the part of the ordained. 
If the latter be guilty of any serious transgression, 
especially if he infringe the four great prohibitions, im¬ 
posed on him at ordination, it becomes the right and the 
duty of the Order to renounce him. On the other side, 
to the monk, who has a lingering fondness for a worldly 
life, the exit from the Order is always open : the Order 
makes no effort to detain him. It is better for him ‘Ho 
renounce monastic practice and to admit his weakness,’* 
than, remaining in the spiritual state, to commit sin. 
Whoever says: “My father is in ray thoughts,” or “my 
mother is in my thoughts,” or “my wife is in my 
thoughts,” or “the laughter and the jest, the pleasantry 
of old days is in my thoughts,” may retirni to the world. 
He can do sO‘ silently—the Order permits him to depart—; 
but the proper way for him is to declare before a witness, 
w’ho hears and understands him,t his resolution, that he 
renounces Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order. He 
departs without enmity; if he desires again to re-establish 
his connection as a lay-brother or as a novice with the 

any rate supported only by solitary cases. /Inanda, as member of 
the brotherhood, is called “the venerable dnanda,’* Kassapa of 
Uruvela is called “the venerable Kassapa of Uruvela.“ 

♦ The technical expression for this is : the Order ‘‘destroys 
him** (n^seti). A list of the cases in which this occurred—^these 
are by no means confined only to offences against the four great 
prohibitions— may be found compiled in the Index to the “Vinaya 
Pifaka,** vol. ii, p. 346 (s. v. n^seti). 

tit does not appear to have been required that this declara¬ 
tion should be made before a monk. Cf. “Vinaya Pifaka/* vol. 
hi, p. 27. 

23 
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wmrades of his quondam spiritual life, they do not repel 
him. Thougfh this unlimited possibility of recession may 
have brought evils in its train—it is admitted, that it has 
iled to gross abuses in the present day*—yet its influence 
On the moral hea'lth of monastic life may be regarded as 
more 1 )eneficial than otherwise. Apart from the fact that 
the Order would have been wholly deficient in the external 
power to bind its members by forcible means of any kind 
whatever, nothing could have been more decidely opposed 
to the nature of Buddhism than such constraint. Every 
man might go the way which the strength or the weakness 
of his nature, the merit or demerit of past existences led 
him : the doors of the Order stood open, but no impatient 
or pertinacious zeal pressed the reluctant to enter or 
impeded the return of the wayward to the world. 


Property—Clothing—Dwelling—Maintenance. 

‘^Community of mendicants” (Bhikkhusangha) was 
the name given to themselves by this fraternity of fully- 
accredited, ordained monks. This name indicates that 
among their duties that of poverty ranked next in order 
to chastity. This had always been so, ever since there 
was a monastic system in India. A Vedic text belonging 
to the age of the first rudiments of this monasticism says 


♦“It happens every day that monks who have entered the 
cloister under the compulsion of parents, or to avoid the service 
of the king, or from poverty, from laziness, from a love of solitude 
or of study, or from any other worldly motive, again quit the 
cloister, to succeed to an inheritance, to marry, &c. In further 
India it is even the custom for young men, even princes, to 
assume the monk’s cowl for a term only, at least for three 
months.”— Koppen, i, 338. 
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of the Brahmans who- renounce the wodd; “They cease 
from seeking for children, and seeking for possessions, and 
seeking the worldly, and they itinerate as beggars. For 
what seeking for children is, that is also seeking for 
possessions; what seeking for possessions is, that is also 
seeking for the worldly ; the one is seeking as much as the 
other.* So the Buddhist monk also renounces all property. 
No' express voiw imposes on him the duty of povertj^ ; both 
the marriage tie and the rights of property of him who 
renounces the world, are regarded as ipsa facta cancelled by 
the “going forth from home into homelessness.’’f Property 
was felt to be a fetter, which holds in bondage the spirit 
struggling for freedom : “Very straitened,“ it is said, “is 
^life in the home, a state of impurity : freedom is in leaving 
the home”—“Leaving all property behind must one go 

* “Catapatha Br.,** xiv, 7, 2, 26. 

t More accurately expressed : the monk, who is resolved to 
remain true to the spiritual life, looks upon, his marriage as dis¬ 
solved, his property as given away. The wife whom he has 
forsaken, is strictly termed in the texts “his quondam partner’* 
(pur 4 nadutiyik 4 , “Mah^vagga,” i, 8, 78; “Suttavibhanga,** P 4 r. 
i, 5) ; he addresses her, like every other woman, as “sister” (Par. 
l.c. § 7). It is in no way inconsistent with this, if the family 
of a monk, which desires his return to a worldly status, looks upon 
his marriage and his rights of property as continuing, and if 
he himself, longing for a worldly life, says to himself : “I have 
a wife, for whom I must provide”—“I have a village, on the 
income of which I desire to live”—“I have gold, on it I shall live** 
(“Suttavibhanga,” PHr. i, 8, 2).—In one direction the spiritual law 
permitted a noteworthy operation of the old rights of property 
surrendered by the monk to take effect : in certain cases where the 
receiving of any new article whatever for monastic house-keeping 
was forbidden, e.g., a new almsbowl, he was permitted to take 
the object in question, if it had been made for him “from his own 
means.** (“Suttav. Nissaggiya,” xxii, 2, 2; xxvi, 2, seq.) Cf. 
Mayr, “Indisches Erbrecht,” p. 145. 
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thence”—“In supreme felicity live we, who possess 
nothing ; cheerfulness is our diet, as of the gods of the 
regions of light”—“As the bird, wherever he flies, carries 
nothing with him but his wings, so also- a monk is content 
with the garment, which he is wearing, with the food, 
which he has in his body. Wherever he goes, he every¬ 
where carries his property with him.” 

The simple needs, which in the climate of India belong 
tO' the life of a monk, and the common life of a monastic 
order, are easih^ satisfied. “Clothing, food, lodging, 
medicine for the sick”—this is the standing enumeration 
of what the Order looked for from the pious beneficence 
of the laity, and vSeldom looked for in vain. What did not 
come within the narrow circle of these immediate 
necessaries of life, could as little constitute part of the 
property of the Order as that of the individual monk.^' 
Lands, slaves, horses and live stock, the Order did not 

possess, and was not allowed to accept. It did not engage 

in agricultural pursuits, nor did it permit them to be 
carried on on its account. “A monk,” as the old confes- 

*That the Order was allowed to have any kind of possession 
whatever, which was forbidden to the individual brethren, has been 
often asserted, but, as far I can see, quite groundlessly. The more 
important items of property which belonged to the Order, could 
not indeed by gift or division pass into the possession of individual 
monks (“Cullavagga,** vi, 15, 16), but it was not unallowable for 
a monk to possess things of this description (“Mah^vagga,” viii,. 
27i 5)- Then after his death they fell into the property of the 

“Church of the four quarters of the world, the present and the 

absent,’* while smaller articles of a deceased monk were divided 
among the brethren with a special regard for those who had 
attended to him during his sickness. Mention, however, is made 
of death-bed bequests : “A nun said when dying : after my death 
iny property is to go to the Order” (“Cull.,” x, ii). Whether any 
other heirs but the Order of the monks or of the nuns could be 
nominated, is not known. 
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sional formula says, ‘‘who digs the earth or causes it to be 
dug, is liable to punishment.”* But most strictly was 
the receiving of gold and silver forbidden to Buddha’s 
disciples, individually as well as collectively. The bene¬ 
factor, who* desires to give a monk not the things them¬ 
selves which he requires, but their money value, delivers 
the money to- operatives, and the monk then receives 
from them what is intended for him. The provisions of 
the rules of the Order to meet the case, where a brother 
permits gold or silver to be tendered to* him in spite of the 
prohibition, show how lively was the feeling of what was 
here at stake for the spirit of their common life, and how 
care was taken with an anxiety which has something touch¬ 
ing about it, to guard against the dangerous consequences 
of such sinful greed. When the guilty monk has penitent¬ 
ly confessed his transgression before the assembled monks, 
if one of the laity attached to the Order be in the neigh- 
boiurhood, the gold is given to him, with these words: 
“Friend, take this into thy keeping.” If he wishes, he 
can then purchase for the monks what they are permitted 
to receive, butter, oil, or honey. This they may all enjoy; 
only he who has received the gold, is not allowed to have 
any share of it. Or the layman may cast the gold away. 
If it is not possible for the Order to get rid of the 
dangerous possession in this way, one of the brethren is to 
be chosen to be the “thrower away of the gold,” who has 


* Of Buddha’s Order the same may be said which the 
BrahmajMa Sutta represents people saying to each other regarding 
Buddha h mself: “From receiving bondsmen, and bondswomen 
the ascetic Gotama refrains—from receiving elephants, cattle, 
horses and mares, the ascetic Gotama refrains—^from receiving 
arable land the ascetic Gotama refrains.” In the Vinaya texts, 
accordingly, nothing is found which points the pursuit of agri¬ 
culture, except only one, quite solitary passage, “Mahivagga,” 
vi, 39f which hardly refers to anything more than the occasional 
sowing of seed in the land belonging to the ^rimas. 
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five qualities: who is free from desire, free from hate, 
free from infatuation, free from fear, and who knows 
what casting away and what not casting away means. 
He is to throw the gold or the silver away, and is to 
take care that the place where it 'lies is not to be recognized 
by any sign. If he makes any signs, he is liable to punish¬ 
ment. Already at an early date severe struggles arose 
ill the Order regarding this prohibition of the receipt of 
gold and silver,* but it was successfully maintained in its 
integrity for centuries. By nothing so clearly as by this 
prohibition and by the obedience which it has obtained, is 
it guaranteed that the ancient Buddhist Order did really 
remain free and pure from all hankering after worldly 
power as we^ll as worldly enjoyment. Never could it have 
so completely surrendered the possession of gold and there^ 
with all possibility of outer action, had it not been in 
truth precisely that alone which it professed to be, a com- 
mrmity of those who sought for peace and deliverance in 
separation from everything earthly. 

The dwelling, food, and clothing of the monks are 
laid down in detailed regulations. The character of these 
rules is very decided: the abstaining from everything 
which implies comfortable enjoyment, being at one’s ease 
in worldly possessions, is just as urgently demanded, as 
on the other side excesses of ascetic praxis are wholly 
eschewed. Here we find none of those strange features, 
with which a fanciful inquirer has recently made up the 
picture of what he calls original Buddhism : a society of 
ascetics, who were allowed to live under no roof, but to 
pass their whole life under the open heavens, sitting in 


* Apparently in the Council of Vesili (circ. one century after 
Buddha’s death) the dispute touching the receipt of gold and silver 
was the particularly essential among a series of secondary and 
subtle differences. 
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crematioti-grounds or under trees, whose whole appearance 
bears upon it the stamp of deformity and impurity.* In 
truth all negligence in outer appearance, especially in 
clothing, is most strictly tabooed. In the case of younger 
monks, who are placed under the superintendence of an 
elder brother, the latter has to pay attention to the appear¬ 
ance of those committed to his care; he is required to see, 
that they make their clothes right, d3"e them, and wash 
them properly. The sanitation and ventilation of the 
quarters occupied by the monks, the cleaning of furniture, 
the sunning of all articles that require it, are prescribed 
with the greatest minuteness in the works on the rules of 
the Order. Touching the greater or less degree of absti¬ 
nence from the necessities and comforts of regular life, 
a certain freedom is allowed to the individual, to allow 
scope for his individual likes and dislikes. Whoever 
wished might take a vow to live on the food which he 
might obtain on his begging expedition from house to 
house, but no one was forbidden to accept the invitations 
of pious layman to. dine, and read that Buddha himself 
accepted such invitations on numberless occasions. Who¬ 
ever wished might patch together rags, which he had 
collected, to- make himself a monk’s yellow garment ; 
wandering monks, who happened come to- a cremation- 


*“WassiIjew, der Buddhismus,” p. i6, seq. (of the German 
translation), hjfer alia, it is there said : “In fact we see the 
Buddha in the legends, notwithstanding the specious splendour 
w'ith which they invest him, every day in his own person going 
out of the grove of Anathapindika and w^alking to the nearest 
town to collect alms. In the face of this, what meaning have 
the cloister rules, the directions for associated life, and wdiatever 
else of the kind meets us in the Vinaya? Is it consistent with 
this, that a host of scholars surround the Buddha and have 
satiated themselves with his doctrine and have taught others ?*’ 
Of course, how could scholars indeed satiate themselves with the 
teaching of a man, ^vho daily goes out of a wood in person! 
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ground, used perhaps to gather there the shreds from 
which they made their dlothes. But no- one was forbidden 
to dress himself in the garments, which layman presented 
to the monks. “I grant you, O monks, that he who wears 
clothes given by the laity, may also wear clothes made 
up from gathered rags. If you have a fancy for both, 
O monks, I have no objection to- it.”* Whoever wished, 
might dwell in the forest or in the caves of the mountains, 
but no one was forbidden to take up his abode near a 
village or a town. With sticks gathered in the forests, 
and grass, every monk could easily construct a hut for 
himself, and layman not unfreequently even lent their 
assistance or caused building operations toi be carried on 
at their expense for the Order, so that monk’s houses 

* The following passage of the “Therag 4 th 4 ’* (fol. khe) des¬ 
cribes briefly and graphically the life of a monk, w^ho adheres to 
the stricter ordinances in dress, food, and so on : “In solitude 
and quiet where the wild beasts have their dwelling and the 
gazelles, there let the abode of the monk be, that he may be 
able to dwell in retirement and seclusion. On dunghills, on 
cremation-grounds, and on the streets, let him seek wherewith he 
may prepare himself clothing; rough let the garment be which 
he wears. With submissiv^e air let the monk move, watching 
the doors of his senses and keeping himself in check, from house 
to house in order to beg for food. Let him be content also 
with poor food; let him not desire anything else, many savoury 
things. He who is fond of savoury things, his spirit is not 
fond cf abstraction. Needing nothing, content, apart from the 
world, let the wise man live ; layman and anchorite, both let him 
avoid. Like a dumb or a deaf man let him show himself; let 
him not speak, who is wise, at an unseasonable moment in the 
Order.” The dangers, which forest life must daily and hourly 
cause to spiritual personages, were obviously not fewer in those 
days than now, when year after year hermits are killed in 
hundreds by snakes and wild beasts in Indian forests. A 
particular section of the sacred texts, entitled “the imminent 
dangers of forest life,” contains admonitions to zealous accelera¬ 
tion of spiritual effort, when every moment may bring violent 
death. 
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(vihSras), detached building or a comp*lex whole, with 
assembly-rooms, council-chambers, dining-halls, structures 
for warm baths and ablutions, as well for the Order 
in its entirely as for the members individually, were at 
their disposal.* On the whole we have undoubtedly to 
picture to ourselves monks, those even who had chosen a 
life in the forests,! dwelling rather in huts or houses than 
under the open sky, perchance under the shade of a 
tree. Even wanderers had as a rule a shelter at their 
disposal. Novices and scholars used generally to go on 
ahead and see that quarters were prepared for their teachers 
among the communities, whose place of residence they 
passed through. The younger brethren went out to meet 
the older monks, who came on their wanderings ; they 
took their overalls and almsbowls from them, got water 
ready for them to wash their feet and showed them to 
their quarters for the night. During the three months of 
the rainy season in which itinerating ceased, the monks 
were expressly forbidden to resort to a place of rest in the 
open, at the foot of a tree. Thus the tradition of the 
Singhalese represents Mahinda, the converter of the island, 

* We are not to think of the viharas of ancient times as 
cloisters, which had been erected for the reception of a great 
number of residents. On the w'hole it seems to have been the 
rule, that one vihSra accommodated only one monk; such vihiras 
usually lay near one another in greater or smaller numbers. 
The vih^a is described as especially great which is mentioned 
in the “Cullavagga” (vi, ii), in which seventeen monks arranged 
themselves for a rainy season. Six other monks come thither, 
and still there is room for them also. Possibly we have to look 
upon both parties as accompanied by scholars, novices, and so 
forth. Stone, brick, and wood are named as the usual naterials 
for the buildings of the Order. 

t Compare the rules for the house and the day for monks 
living in the forest, which we read in the ‘Cullavagga,** viii, 6. 
The stately vih 4 ra, which the venerable Ud 4 yi had built for 
himself in the forest, is described in the “Suttavibhanga,** 
Sangh. ii, i, i. 
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and his spiritual companions, before the rainy season sets 
in, dwelling near the capital in a park, which the king had 
placed at their disposal, “with a good view and rich in 
shade, adorned with flowers and fruit, truly lovely . . . 

there is a beautiful lofus pool, covered with lotuses, white 
and blue ; there is fresh water in beautiful springs, scented 
by sweet flowers. “ But when the rainy season conies 
round, when in India damp weather sets in—in Ceylon^ 
itself these are the finest months of the whole year— 
Mahinda leaves in the park and goes with the other monks- 
tO' the mountain of Missaka, there to- provide himself 
accommodation in the lioles of the rocks. The king hears 
of this and hastens out: “'Why hast thou left me and 
mine and come to this mountain ?“ And Mahinda replies : 
“Here we wish to pass the rainy season, three months 
long. Near a village or in the forest, or in a dwelling- 
place, the door of which can be shut, has Buddha com¬ 
manded the monks to- dwell when the rainy season, 
comes/** Then the king gives an order for eight and 
sixty cells to be hollowed out in the rock for the monks— 
cells such as throughout the whole of India and Ceylon, 
lying often several stories one over the other, still mark 
indelibly to-day the old rallying points and centres of 
monastic life. 

In the village itself, or in a town, the monk is not 
permitted to reside except in cases of urgent necessity, 
nor even as much as toi set foot in them between noon 
and the appearance of dawn on the following day.t But 

* with the passage of the “Dipavamsa” ( 14 , 64 ) compare the 
rules of the Order on this subject, “Mah^vagga,** iii, 12. 

f “P^cittiya,’* 85. On one occasion when Buddha in his 
wanderings approaches his native town, Kapilavatthu, he sends, 
on one of the faithful, sayings : *‘Go, Mahanama, and seek in 

Kapilavatthu a lodging, in which T can find shelter to-day for 
one night” (“A.nguttara Nik.,” vol. i, fol. jhau). Instances of 
this kind occur only quite isolated. 
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he is tied to the neighbourhood of village and town by 
the necessity of supporting life. Even he, who has taken 
a vow to live in the forest, lives just near enough to the 
village to be able to reach it on his begging excursion.* 
Carrying in his hands the bowl, in which he places the 
food Ijanded to him, he is to go from house to house,, 
whether believers dwell in them or unbelievers ; only he 
is to- pass by the house of poor ])eople, of whom the Order 
know that they would give the begging monks food beyond 
what they could afford, and would then themselves to 
suffer hunger. Enveloped in his overall, with downcast 
look, without bustle, and in neither hasty nor careless 
fashion, the monk is to enter the houses. He is not to 
stand too near not too- far off he is not to- stay too 
longer nor to- go- away too* quickly. He is to wait in 
silence, until something is given to him ; then he is to hold 
out his bowl, and, without, looking at the face of the 
giver, receive what she gives him. Then he spreads bis 

* ‘‘Cullavagga,” viii, 6. For illustration take the narrative 
in the “Commeutar>’ on the Dhanimapada,” p. 8i, seq. The 
saintly monk P^lita comes with sixty accompanying brethren in 
his wanderings, w'hen the rainy season is near, to a great village, 
and makes his begging-excursion through it. “The people saw 
these monks, who were adorned with right demeanour, and they 
prepared seats for them with believing heart, invited them to sit 
down, entertained them with the best food, and asked them : 
‘Reverend sirs, whither does your w'ay lie?’ They replied, 
‘Where w^e may find a place good to dwell in, O believer.* The 
clever people saw : ‘The venerable men are looking for a dwelling 
and an abode,’ and the}’ said : ‘If you, venerable sirs, be willing 
to dwell here for these three months, w’e shall take our refuge 
in the faith, and observe the requirements of upright life.* 
Pilita accepts the invitation, whereon the villagers erect a vih^ra 
in the forest (l.c. p. 85, line 13). Thence the monks go every 
morning into the village to collect alms. When one of the 
monks becomes blind, and can go no longer to the village, the 
residents of the village send him food daily into the forest.** 
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overall over the almsbowl, and goes slowly on. ‘‘When 
they leave the village/* says an old poem,* “they look 
back on nothing. Withont looking round they walk 
about ; therefore dear to me are the monks.” V/hen the 
monk has returned from the begging excursion, there 
follows about midday the hour for eating, the one mea'l 
in the whole day. “The monk,** it is said in the confes¬ 
sional formula, “who at an improper timef takes or enjoys 
hard or soft food, is liable to punishment.** The meal 
consists chiefly, as Indian custom requires, of bread and 
rice, with which water is drunk. The enjoyment of flesh 
and fish is limited ; spirituous liquors are most strictly 
forbidden. 

For a monk to dwell alone, without having other 
brethren in his neighbourhood, is (luite the exception, 
even in the case of those who* have chosen a forest-life. 
The provisions of the laws of the Order are wholly based 
on the supposition that small knots of brethren living 
near each other come together, who depend on each other 
to- unite for confession, to instruct one another, to- strengh- 
en one another in doubt and temptation, to care for one 
another in sickness, and to keep up spiritual discipline 
among themselves. “For,** says the old confessional 
formula, “the band of the disciples of the Exalted One 
is so* bound together that one exhorts the other and one 
stablishes the other.** Especially on the younger monk 
is it enjoined as a duty to- seek the company of the older 
and more experienced brethren, to be instructed in the 
doctrines of the faith as well as in the external rules of 
conduct, even down to the directions for the wearing of 
clothes and carrying of the almsbowl. During the first 
five years which every monk passes in the Order, he is 

* “Therigi^tha,” fol. ni. 

t Le., between the hour of midday and the dawn of the 
■following day. 
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required to place himself under the guidance and instruc¬ 
tion of two able monks,* who shall have belonged for at 
least ten years to the Order. These he accompanies in 
their wanderings and begging excursions ; he looks after 
the cleaning of their cells, and serves them at their meals. 
‘*The teacher is to look upon the scholar as a son ; the 
scholar is to- look upon the teacher as a father. Thus both 
are to permit respect, attachment and unanimity of life 
to prevail between them, that they may be able to grow, 
progress, and stablish themselves in this Doctrine and 
this Law.”t “He who has left his home for the faith, 
he who‘ has come hither in early years and is young, let 
him attach himself to- noble friends, to- unwearying persons 
of pure walk. He who has left his home for the faith, 
who has come hither in early years and is young, a monk 
who is intelligent, let him abide in the Order and practise 
the rules.”! 

There was nothing in the way of differences of rank 
in the circles of brethren, but the natural privileges and 
claims to respect, which belong to greater seniority— i.e. 
to the greater length of spiritual standing, which was 
reckoned from the date of ordination. In the proceedings, 
which had to be conducted before the Order, and “ex¬ 
perienced and able monk” could take the initiative. The 
numerous office-bearers whom we find mentioned bear 
by no means a hierarchical character ; they have to 
do chiefly with the care of external necessities and the 
discharge of domestic duties ; thus there was a caretaker 
of the sleeping places, a caretaker of the council chambers, 
a rice distributor, a fruit distributor, the overseer of the 

* One of them is denominated Upajjhaya, the other /fcariya 
(both are synonymous for “teacher”). As to the relation of these 
two appointments, see Davids’s and my note to “Mahivagga,” i, 
32 * 

t “Mahavagga,” i, 25, 6 ; 32, i. 

X “Therag 4 thft,** fol. kan*. 
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novices, and other similar officers. As unanimity was 
necessary as a general ru'le in most of the resolutions 
of the Order, these appointments also depended as a whole 
on the unanimous choice of the brethren present in the 
diocese. 

Ordinary labour of any kind whatever was always 
foreign to this monastic life ; it was deeply embeddfe^ in 
the Buddhist conception of the moral that the educative 
value of labour could not be acknowledged here. The 
whole life and all the energies were claimed for spiritual 
exercises. Already at early mom, before the hour for 
begging excursions had arrived, in the chambers of the 
viharas, in'the halls and under the trees of the cloister- 
gardens, might be heard the monotonous, half-singi: * 
recitation of the sacred sayings and discourses of Buddha. 
The oldest of the brethren present himself recited or 
directed one of the others to recite. Or there came 
forward, as questioner and answerer, two- of the brethren 
who were versed in the rules Of the Order, and discoursed 
before the assembly on important and difficult points of 
monastic law and of rules of the Order.* Then after the 
begging excursion, after dinner and the hours of rest 
which followed, when evening brought the brethren again 
together, they sat on far into the night—the time allotted 
to the monks for sleeping was very scantf—silently or in 
converse with one another. There were also times when 
friends made compacts with each other, like that of 
Anuruddha and his two comrades, who kept awake one 
night every five days, propounding the Doctrine and dis¬ 
cussing it together.J ‘‘He who abides in the Order,’* we 

* In this form of discussion, which is treated of at 

**Mah 4 vagga,** ii, 15, 6-11, the proceedings, for instance, of the 
Council at VesSli regarding the ten disputed points of the rules 
of the Order were carried on (p. 343). 

t The regular time for rising was about dawn. 

t ‘‘Mahavagga,** x, 4, 5. 
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read,* “talks not of many topics and talks not of vulgar 
things. He expounds the word himself, or stirs another up 
to its exposition, or he esteems even sacred silence not 
lightly.” 

Of the very profane interruptions to which sacred 
silence was liable, especially at the greater centres of 
monastic life, at places where hundreds, probably some¬ 
times, indeed, thousands of monks flocked together from 
all parts of India, the texts do not speak very much with 
relish. An old versef says with special reference to the 
spiritual brothers: “Like Brahma men live alone; like 
gods t’ney iU-lwos- , hki; a vaiage rney live in tliiet 
where there are more there is bustle and turmoil.” 
Particularly in the last clause of this saying will he fully 
concur who has seen and especially who has heard the 
commotion of a crowd of people, or better still of a crowd 
of wrangling and scolding faqirs in India. Thus many 
among Buddha’s disciples withdrew from the bustle of the 
masses, from the great aramas in the neighbourhood of 
the towns into the solitude of the forest.! There they 

• “Anguttara NikSya,” vol. iii, fol. ki. 

t “TheragHtha,” fol. kau’. 

tThe comparative estimation of solitude and of life with 
others could naturally be only a purely personal matter, and so 
it appears in the sacred texts. Sometimes we read expressions 
like these : “Eet him seek out remote places, therein to dwell; 
there let him walk, that he may become free from all bauds. 
If he does not find peace there, let him live in the Order, 
guarding his soul from sins with watchful spirit” (”Samy. N.,” 
quoted in the “Milinda Pauha,” p. 402). And then it is said 
again : “If he finds a wise associate, a noble comrade of upright 
walk, then let him live with him, overcoming aU temptation, 
cheerful and with a watchful spirit. If he does not find a wise 
associate, a noble comrade of upright walk, then let him go forth 
alone, as a king who abandons his conquered kingdom, like the 
elephant into the forest” (“Dhammap.,” 328, seq.). 
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lived in the huts they built for themselves, in smal'l com¬ 
munities, in twos or threes, or even quite alone and only 
just near enough to others to be in reach of one another 
for holding the meetings of the chapter prescribed for 
confessional and other purposes. Perhaps nowhere have 
the sayings of Buddha, the earnest thoughts of the suffer¬ 
ing of everything earthly, and the great, pure expectations 
of the happy cessation of impermanence, so fully satisfied 
human hearts, as among these anchorites in their small 
and quiet forest bands. “When shall I,’’ says one of 
the spiritual poets,“dwell alone in mountain grotto with- 
^vjrapaiiioixJ" view'in^ instabilitv in fojrm tehg f 

When will such be my lot ? When shall I, as a sage clad 
in garments made of rags, in yellow garb, calling nothing 
my own and without occupation, desisting from love and 
hate, ceasing from infatuation, dwell cheerfully in the 
forest? When shall I, seeing the instability of my body, 
which is a nest of murder and disease, oppressed by old 
age and death, dwell free from fear, alone in the forest? 
When will such be my lot?^^ “The broad, heart-cheering 
expanses, crowned by kareri forests, those lovely regions, 
where elephants raise their voices, the rocks make me glad. 
Where the rain rushes, those loveily abodes, the mountains, 
where sages walk, where the peacock s cry resounds, the 
rocks make me glad. There is it good for me to be, the 
friend of abstraction, who is struggling for salvation. 
There is it good for me to be, the monk, who pursues the 
true good, who is stniggling for salvation.’’t Not in many 
places on earth will the charms of contemplative so-litude 
have been enjoyed so fully as there, in the forests on the 
Ganges and at the foot of the Himalaya, among the yellow^ 
robed monks of Buddha’s Order. 
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The Cuetus. 

Twice in the month, at ful'l moon and at new moon, 
the monks of each district, wherever they may happen 
to be sojourning, come together to celebrate the fast-day,* 

The observance of the fast-day is the most prominent 
and almost the only observance of the ancient Buddhist 
cultus, if the word “cultus’’ can be at all applied to- these 
most simple and plain external forms of mutual religious 
life. For a faith, which looks upon man’s own heart as 
the sole place in which decisions between happiness and 
ruin can be carried into effect, what the lip utters and what 
the hand does, can have a value only in so far as it is a 
concomitant of, a symbol corresponding to, that internal 
process. And above all in the first age of the young 
Buddhist community must that very opposition to the old 
faith with its ceremoniousness, with its animal sacrifices 
and soma-offerings, with its hosts of singing and 
mumbling priests, have been especially keenly felt and led 
tc the result, that so much the more earnest heed was 
taken to preserve the internal character of the individual 
faith free from every non-essential. We must keep before 
us the fact, that anything in the way of a mysterium, such 
as that from which the early Christian cultus drew its 
vitality, was foreign to Buddhism ; the conception that 
the divine Head of the Church is not absent from his 
people, but that he dwells powerfully in their midst as 
their lord and king, so that all cultus is nothing else but 
the expression of this continuing living fellowship. 
Buddha, however, has entered into Nirvana ; if his 
believers desired to invoke him, he could not hear them. 


* The designation of this day as a fast-day rests on the 
ancient usages of the Vedic cultus. With an actual fast the 
Buddhist Order had nothing to do. 

24 
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'Therefore Buddhism is a re'ligion without prayer. The 
preaching of Buddha’s doctrine, the practice of spiritual 
abstractions, in which they thought they possessed so 
powerful an aid to religious effort, permeated the whole 
life of the brethren, but they found no expression in the 
forms of a regularly organized cultus ; for this last there 
was little room left in that universal sway, conceivable 
only in a monastic Order, of religious thought over every 
word which the believer utters, and over every step he 
takes. 

Among the operations of this quasi-cultus stands, as 
already mentioned, in precedence of everything else, the 
confessional celebration observed on the ‘‘fast-day,” the 
check, so to speak, employed to determine whether the 
duties of spiritual life have been truly and fully performed 
by all the brethren. These confessional meetings give 
above all a lively expression to the cohesion of the mem¬ 
bers of the Order. 

The eldest among the monks in every district calls the 
meeting, and at evening on the fast-day all the brethren, 
who are sojuming within the limits of the diocese, come 
together in the vihara chosen for the purpose or whatever 
other place is selected by the Order, be it a building or 
a cave in the mountain. No one is permitted to absent 
himself. Only in the case of insanity can a dispensation 
be granted, and sick brethren can be allowed to remain 
away, if they can cause an assurance of their purity from 
the transgressions mentioned in the confessional formula 
to reach the assembled brethren through a comrade. If 
there be no one to convey this assurance, the invalid must 
be brought on his chair or on his bed to the assembly, or 
if this cannot be done without danger to him, the Order 
must go in a body to his bedside for the celebration. But 
under no circumstances is it permitted to go through the 
sacred office in an assembly short of the full number. 
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By the light of a torch the monks take their places in 
the place of assembly on the low seats prepared for them. 
No layman, no novice, no mm may be present, for the law 
of the Order, which is now to be recited in the form of 
a confessional formula, is regarded as a reserved possession 
of the monks alone."^ This confessional formula, the 
liturgy P^timokkha (‘‘unburdening*’), the oldest of the 
brethren, or he who otherwise able and qualified, now 
recites with a loud voice ; — 

“Reverend sirs,” he says, “let the Order hear me. 
To-day is fast-day, the fifteenth of the month. If the 
Order is ready, let the Order keep fast-day and have the 
formula of confession recited. What must the Order do 

* “The monk, who makes an unordained person a partaker 
•verbatim of the Dhamma, is liable to punishment” (“P 4 cittiya,” 
^). I believe, not altogether in harmony with the ancient com¬ 
mentator in this passage, that by the term Dhamma the maxims 
of the confessional formula of the P^timokkha are to be under¬ 
stood. It can hardly be assumed that a monk, who, like Mahinda, 
for example, before the Ceylonese king, retailed the sayings or 
preachings of Buddha, thereby incurred the penalty of an offence. 
There were, moreover, among the laity themselves “preachers 
of the Dhamma” (dhammakathika), as the first of whom Citta 
is mentioned by name in one of the sacred texts (Anguttara 
Nik 4 ya,” vol. i, near the beginning); and similarly the case is 
mentioned in the “Vinaya,” where a layman summons the monks 
to deliver to them a discourse of Buddha's, with which he is 
acquainted, and of which the knowledge is in danger of being 
lost (“Mah^vagga,” iii, 5, 9). As regards the character of the 
Patimokkha as a secret lore, cf. “Milinda Pahha,” p. 190, seq. 
From this it also follows, when tradition represents a person like 
the young Moggaliputta, who is put forward as the model of a 
quickly progressing scholar, as still learning during the four 
years of his noviciate only the collections of the Suttas and the 
Abhidhamma, that the Vinaya w^as an Arcanum, which became 
accessible to him after his ordination, and not till then .—Vinaya 
Pitaka, vol. lii, p. 299. 
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first? Report the declaratioii of purity, reverend sirs.* 
I shall recite the formula of confession.” 

The Order present replies: “We all, who are here 
present, hear and consider it well.” 

“Whoever has committed a transgression,” the leader 
goes on, “let him confess it. Where there is no trans- 
gression, let him be si'lent. From your silence I shall infer 
that you are clear, reverend sirs. As an individual man, 
to whom a question is put, is supposed to- answer, so is it 
in the case of an assembly like the present, when the 
question has been put three times. A monk, who on the 
question being put three times does not confess a fault, 
which he has committed and which he remembers, is 
guilty of an intentional lie. But intentional lying, 
reverend sirs, brings destruction ;t thus has the Exalted 
One said. Therefore a monk, who has committed a fault, 
remembers it, and seeks to be pure therefrom, is to confess 
his fault. For what he confesses, will lie 'lightly on him.” 

Now the enumeration of the transgressions which are 
to be confessed begins. The most serious stand first, those 
four sins, of which every newly entering brother is already 
warned at ordination, that whoever commits them, can no 
longer belong to the Order (p. 351 )• “If a monk,” the 
leader begins, “who has chosen the exercises and the 
fellowship of the monks, has carnal intercourse with any 
creature whatever, down even to- a beast, without renounc¬ 
ing these exercisest and without admitting his weakness, 
then this involves a defeat (by evil) and expulsion from 
the Order.” Similar terms deal with the three other 
gravest sins, theft, murder, and the false assumption of 
spiritual perfections. At the close of this enumeration of 

• l.e., the declaration in the name of the brethren absent 
on account of sickness, that they have committed no transgres¬ 
sion enumerated in the confessional formula. 

f/.e., it prevents the attainment of sanctification. 
t leaving the Order. 
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transgressions, which bring with them ‘'defeat and 
expulsion from the Order,** the leader turns himself to the 
brethren present with the thrice repeated question: 
“Here now I ask the venerable: Are you free from these 
transgressions ? And for the second time I ask: Are you 
free? For the third time I ask : Are you free?** And if 
all are silent*—“Free are the venerable from these, there¬ 
fore they are silent ; so I take it.** 

The enumeration is now directed to- the less serious 
transgressions, to those, which the Order visits with a 
temporary degradation, and to those, which are atoned for 
without any action of the Order by the mere admission of 
the guilty party. For example, it is said : — 

“The monk who lowers himself to touch a woman’s 
person with corrupt thoughts, while he clasps her hand or 

* The wording of the foirmula shows beyond doubt, that 
according to the original intention anyone who felt himself guilty 
of a transgression, had at this point to confess it before the 
Order. The later texts (“Khandhaka”) give directions which are 
at variance with this construction. No one could carry unatoned 
guilt with him into the confessional meeting. He had previously 
to confess and, where any penance is attached, perform it. Also 
when he calls to mind an offence first only during the celebration, 
he has not to answer the question of the leader, but he has to 
absolve himself, by anticipation as it were, for the period of the 
celebration, by saying to his neighbour : “Friend, I have com¬ 
mitted this and that offence; when I shall have risen from this 
place, I shall purify myself therefrom.'* Whoever was cognizant 
of the transgression of another, had to hold the guilty party to 
penance before the celebration of the confession, or “to forbid 
the confession" in his case by veto, until he had complied with 
his duty. We see in this maxim : “No man, on whom a trans¬ 
gression lies, is allowed to keep the ceremony of the fast-day" 
(“Mahavagga," ii, 27; cf. “Cullavagga," ix, 2) clearly the more 
scrupulous conception of a late period, as compared with the old 
institution, which had created the observance of the fast-day quite 
particularly for those who were burdened by a sense of guilt. 
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clasps her hair or touches one part or another of her body^ 
the Order inflicts cm him degradation.’* 

“The monk who in any house belonging to the Order 
knowingly so arranges his quarters that he thereby in¬ 
commodes a monk who has come before him, and says 
within himself : “^^ho finds it too narrow, may go out,’ 
having just this and nothing else in view ; he is guilty of 
sin.” 

“The monk who in anger or enmity extrudes a monk 
from a house belonging to the Order, or causes him to 
be extruded, he is guilty of sin.” 

In this manner, in more than two hundred paragraphs 
thrown together somewhat unsystematically, are specnfied 
those injunctions, which govern the daily life of the monks, 
their residence, eating and drinking, clothing, and their 
intercourse with each other and with nuns and laity. 
Even the most external and the most trivial matter finds 
a place ; to the painful fondness for rule, which is here 
traceable in every word, nothing is unessential. In the 
fact that the Buddhist Order has not been able to invest 
its most prominent liturgical creation with any ether form 
than that of a paragraphic collection of monastic rules we 
may perhaps detect an element of illiberality ; but 
insipidity and i)altriness he alone will calf it, to whom 
serious and scrupulous obedience to rule even in the most 
trivial matters appears insipid and paltry. 

Next to- the half-monthly confessional days the yearly 
recurring simple and beautiful celebration must be borne 
in mind, which bears the name of invitation (Pav^ran^). 
When the three months of the rainy season have gone by, 
before the wandering begins, the brethren in each diocese, 
who have passed this time in common retirement—they are 
for the most part friends closely attached to each other— 
unite in a solemn conference, in which every one, from 
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the oldest to- the youngest, sitting in a reverential attitude 
on the ground, raising his clasped hands, asks his spiritual 
comrades, if he has been guilty of any sin during this 
period, to name it to him. “Reverend sirs,“ it is then 
said, “I invite the Order, if ye have seen anything on my 
part, or have heard anything, or have any suspicion about 
me, have pity on me, reverend sirs, and speak. If I see^ 
it, I shall atone for it.”* 

In these few ceremonious observances has been 
described the narrow range of that, which, with the dis¬ 
ciples of Buddha, takes the place of regular acts of public 
worship. It wnll be seen that this cultus, if we wish to 
call it so, goes only into the outer court of the religious 
life ; it has only to do with maintaining among the monks 
external correctness in decent behaviour and dealing. 
Whatever goes beyond this, the keeping up of instructive 
meditation and religions concentration, is left wholly to 
the unfettered action of the individual brother, of the 
individual group of brethren. 

It may be here observed that at least the first rudi¬ 
ments of a cultus of another stamp, separated in broad 
distinction from that Avhich we have discussed, go back 
into the times with wdiich our sketch has to deal: the 
rudiments of the veneration attaching to holy places cud 
to Buddha’s relics. Four places, it is said,t are deserving 


* According to the original custom every one then, as a 
matter of course, said what he had to say in reph" to this appeal, 
and when doubts existed, these were explained before the Order. 
The “Khandhaka Texts** here adopted apparently, exactly as we 
have already (note p. 373) seen they did in the confessional 
celebration, the standpoint of a later age. No one, it is said in 
this connection, who is under the burden of guilt, can take part 
in the solemnization of the “Invitation;** what every one lias to 
cast up to the other, must be previously brought to an issue.— 
Mah, iv, 6; 16. 

t “MahlpaxinibbSna Sutta,** p. 51. 
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that believing, noble youths should see them and that 
their hearts should be moved by them : the place where 
the holy Buddha was bom ; the place where he has 
obtained the highest illumination ;* the place where he 
has ‘*set in motion the Wheel of the Law,’^ the place 
where he, delivered from everything earthly, has entered 
into the perfect NirvAna. To- these places monks and 
nuns, lay-brothers and 'lay-sisters have a desire to travel. 
''For he, O /Inanda, who dies in the faith on the pilgrim¬ 
age to such holy places, will, when his body dissolves, 
beyond death, walk the good road and be born again in 
the heavenly world 

The care of Buddha’s relics and the institution of 
festivals in their honour are committed exclusively to the 
piety of believing laity. “What are we tO' do,” yfnanda 
asks of the Master, when his end is drawing near,t “with 
the body of the Perfect One?” “Let not the honours due 
to the I'jody of the Perfect One trouble you, O ylnanda. 
Seek ye rather holiness, O /Inanda ; be intent on holiness: 
live in holiness without blemish, in holy haste, seeking 
after perfection. There are, /Inanda, wise men among 

* Already oue of the texts belonging to the sacred canon 
points to festivals, which are kept at the “Tree of Knowledge.'* 
“At the great Tree of Knowledge of the Buddha Paduninttara 
there was a festival celebrated. Then I took vessels of many 
kinds and offered sw'eet-snielling water. When the Tree of 
Knowledge was to be bathed, a great rainfall began,” and so on. 
“At the supremely holy foot of the Knowledge-tree of the Buddha 
Padumuttara, I planted cheerfully, with cheerful heart a banner.” 
— Apaddna, fol. ghi*, ght, of the Phayre MS. 

t “Mah^p.** p. 51, seq. Cf. “Milinda Pahlia,” p. 177, seq. 
It is noteworthy, that, as at this place the care for Buddha’s 
remains is not represented as belonging to the disciples, so the 
Vinaya texts are nearly altogether silent as to the last honours 
of deceased monks. To arrange for their cremation was perhaps 
committed to the laity.—Fide e.g. Hardy, Manual, second edn. 
p. 226; cf. however, Bhikkhuntvibhanga Pdcittya, 52. 
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the nobles, the Brahmans, and the citizens, who believe 
in the Perfect One ; they will do. the honours to. the body 
of the Perfect One,” So then after Buddha’s death his 
relics are divided out to a number of princes and nobles, 
each of whom ‘‘builds a stdpa (monument for relics) and 
institutes a festival”—festivals at which offerings of 
flowers, ablutions and illuminations on a grand scale 
usually play the chief part. The Order of monks as such 
has nothing to do with this pompous show of veneration ; 
the old rules of the Order have not a word to- say about it. 


The Order of Nuns. 

We have already undertaken in a previous passage 
(p. 164 , seq.) to show the position of women in Buddha’s 
teaching. We saw with what decided antipathy Buddha’s 
disciples stood aloof from the female sex, and how 
admission to the Order was conceded to women only with 
reluctance and under conditions which involved their 
absolute subjection to the monks. The social law of the 
Indians also kept woman all her life long in complete 
dependence, “In childhood,” says an oft-quoted sentence 
in the Institutes of Manu, “let her be subjected to the 
will of her father ; in adult life to the will of the man who 
has led her home ; to her son’s will, when her husband 
has died ; a woman is not permitted to enjoy indepen¬ 
dence.” The rules which Buddhist Church-law lays down 
for the spiritual life of nuns might pass for an amplification 
of this position of Manu ; as the wife is placed under the 
guardianship of her husband, the mother under the guar¬ 
dianship of her sons, so the Order of nuns^ is placed under 
the guardianship of the Order of monks. 

* The nuns constitute by themselves an Order of their own 
(Bhikkhunisangha), which is co-ordinate with, or rather sub- 
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To a certain extent the fundamental 'law for the Order 
of the nuns is contained in the “eight high ordinances,*’ 
which Buddha is said to have enjoined on the first nuns 
at their ordination.* 

“A nun,” so run these propositions, “if she have been 
ordained even a hundred years ago, must bow most 
reverentially before every monk, even though he be 
ordained only on this day, rise in his presence, raise her 
clasped hands, duly honour him. This rule shall she 
observe, esteem sacred, keep, respect, and through her 
whole life not transgress.” 

“A nun is not permitted to pass the rainy season in 
any district in which monks are not residing. This rule 
also shall she observe, esteem sacred, &c. 

“The nuns are to go once in the halbmonth to the 
monks for two things: they are to ask for the confessional 
ceremony,! and to apply to the monks for the preaching 
(of the sacred word). This rule also, &c. 

”At the end of the rainy season the nuns are to give 

ordinate to, the Order of the monks (Bhikkhusangha). The two* 
Orders are together denominated “the two-sided Order’* (ubhato- 
sangha). The two-sided Order represents, liowever, no particular 
unifying organism : the term is only a collective expression, 
which amounts merely to “the Order of monks and the Order of 
nuns.” The two-sided Order nowhere appears acting on a 
common platform. If a layman gives garments to the two-sided 
Order, all members, monks and nuns, do not obtain equal shares, 
but one-half belongs to the Order of monks, the other half to the 
Order of nuns. “Uvcn if there be many monks there and only 
one nun, she obtains the half.”— Mahavagga, viii, 32. 

* “Cullavagga,” x, i, 4. 

t The nuns have to observe the half-monthly confessional 
ceremony, with an extended liturgy of confession corresponding 
to the special circumstances of the Order of the nuns. It is 
incumbent on the monks to impart instruction to them regarding 
this ceremony, as well as regarding the atonement of any trans¬ 
gressions committed.— Cullavagga, x, 6. 
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the threefold invitation to both sides of the Order: * (to 
accuse them of the crime) if anyone has seen, or has 
heard of anything, o-r has any suspicion against them. 
This rule also, &c. 

“A nun who has been guilty, of a grave offence must 
submit herself to a half-monthly discipline of penance be¬ 
fore both sides of the Order. This rule also, 8cc. 

*'Ordination is to be applied for from both sides of the 
Order only when the postidantc has lived for a proba¬ 
tionary period of two years in the six rules, t This rule 
also, &:c. 

“Under no circumstances is a nun to revile or scold 
a monk. This rule also, &c. 

“From this day forward is the path of speech against 
the monks closed to the nuns. Yet is not the path of 
speech against the nuns closed to the monks, t This rule 
also,” &c. 

The eight “high ordinances” show clearly enough the 
subordination in which the Order of nuns is kept to the 
monks. None of the more important transactions required 
by the rules of the Order could be completed by the nuns, 
which did not require to be submitted for confirmation by 
the chapter of the monks. If a maiden or a woman, who 


* When the nuns have finished the celebration of the invita¬ 
tion among themselves {vide supra, p. 364), they send a messenger 
to the monks on the following day, who conveys to them in the 
name of the nuns the invitation, to state to the nuns any offence 
of theirs, seen, heard, or suspected. A corresponding invitation 
of the monks to the nuns does not follow (loc. cit. x, 19), 
f Vide infra, n. § (p. 380). 

+ The meaning of this expression cannot be that the nun is 
not aUowed to speak to the monk at all. It is probably meant 
that the nun is not allowed to charge a monk with an offence, to^ 
hold him to penance therefor, eventually to veto his participation 
in the ceremonies of the confession and invitation (cf. 

X, 20). 
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desires to obtain the initiations, has kept the vow of the 
*'six niles^*§ through a probationary period of two years, 
and has obtained ordination from the Order of nuns, she 
is still regarded as only ‘‘ordained on one side,’* and not 
fully accredited, as 'long as she has not appeared before 
the chapter of monks and in its presence gone through the 
whole ceremony of ordination anew. In the same way the 
confessional observances and invitation ceremonies of the 
nuns* Order, the atonement for transgressions, and the 
settlement of differences of all kinds, are subject to control 
and partly to conffnnation by the monks* Order. Every 
half-month the nuns betake themselves to the monk, who 
has been named to them by a resolution of the brotherhood, 
to receive his spiritual instruction and admonition. In the 
presence of another monk, that monk sits waiting the nuns, 
and when they have made their appearance, bowed them¬ 
selves to the ground, and sat dowm before him, he speaks 
to them of the eight high ordinances, and expounds to 
them, either by w^ay of sermon or by question and answer, 
what he deems profitable of the teaching and maxims of 
Buddha.* 

That, as for the rest, strict separation prevailed be¬ 
tween monks and nuns, is self-apparent. Even the monk, 
who> had to preach to the nuns, was not allowed to* set 


§ She has to promise expressl}' : “I undertake, as an 
inviolable vow, to abstain from killing any living creature during 
two years—in the same way she then vows not to steal, to com¬ 
mit no unchastity, not to lie, to drink no intoxicating beverages, 
and not to eat at the forbidden hours [i.e., between noon and the 
break of dawn nt;xt day). 

* That these discourses do not represent the particular 
scholastic traditions of the sacred texts within the Order of nuns 
and that the latter was formed chiefly through nun-teachers, 
follows from the circumstances of the case, and is confirmed, e.g,, 
by the statements in i8th cap. of the Dipavamsa. “Cullavagga,’* 
X, 8 , when properly understood is not contradictory of this. 
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foot in the nunnery, except when one of the sisters lay ill 
and required his consolation. To make a journey with a 
nun, to- go aboard the same boat with her, to- sit with her 
alone and without witness, was strictly forbidden to the 
monks. The daily life, the religious exercises of the nuns 
were not essentially different from those of the monks, 
except that solitude, in which the latter found so rich a 
source of spiritual joys, if not absolutely forbidden to the 
nuns, was at least restricted and was necessarily so : to 
live in forest hermitages was forbidden them ; they took 
up their abode rather within the walls of the village or 
town, in huts or nunneries, by tw^os or in greater numbers, 
for a sister w^as not allowed to live alone. From such 
places they made their begging excursions and set out 
also- on those greater pilgrimages which were deemed for 
them as well as for the monks a necessary element of 
ascetic life. In number they were apparently far behind 
the mo-nks,’'*^ and therefore it is to- be doubted also-, whether 
at any time there was inherent in the spiritual sisterhood a 
degree of influence which could be felt, bearing on the 
Buddhist community as a whole. The thoughts and 
forms of life of Buddhism had been thought out and 
moulded solely by men and for men. 


The Spiritual Order and the Lay Wored. 

Buddha’s Church is a Church of monks and nuns. 
“Very straitened,” it is said, “is life in the home, a state 


* An illustration of this is given, for example, in the state¬ 
ments of the “Dipavaiusa** (7, i.) regarding the number of the 
monks and nuns, who have assisted at a great festival instituted 
by Asoka. Though the numbers themselves are inordinately 
exaggerated, yet they throw a certain light on the relation of the 
two sides. The chronicle speaks of 800 millions of monk and of 
only 96,000 nuns. 
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of impurity ; freedom is in leaving the home.” He who 
cannot or will not gain this freedom, is not a member of 
the Church. But the nature of the case was such, and 
the external existence of the Church even demanded, that 
regular relations should be maintained between it and the 
worldly circles, which were favourably disposed to the 
interests of the Order. Without a laity, which professed 
a faith in Buddha and Buddha’s teaching, and evinced 
this faith in pious offices, above all in works of helpful 
beneficence, an order of mendicants could not be thought 
of, and the religious movement of Buddhism would have 
been shut out from contact with the broad surface of 
popular life. Tradition, therefore, as we have pointed out, 
represents, assuredly with propriety, not merely monks and 
nuns, but also “male votaries” (upasaka) and “female 
votaries” (up^sika) as gathering round Buddha from the 
very beginning, persons who while remaining in the 
worldly state, “take their refuge” in Buddha, in the 
Doctrine, and in the Order, and show by word and deed 
their adherence to this holy triad.* 

But while there was framed from the beginning for 
the monastic Church an organization, clothed with strict 
forms of spiritual procedure, there was no attempt made 
at creations of a similar kind for the quasi-Chmch of lay- 
brothers and lay-sisters. Certain customs of spiritual life 
and practical beneficence must obviously have arisen even 
here ; definite institutions have not followed. There was 
not so much as any sharply drawn line between the laity, 
who were to be regarded as adherents of the Order of 
Buddha, and those who stood aloof therefrom , entry into 
the circle of “votaries” was dependent on no qualification 
and followed regularly upon a form fixed by custom, but 


Vide supra, p. i6i, seq. 
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not determined by rule,* namely upon the person taking 
the step declaring in the presence of a monk, either on his 
own behalf alone, or jointly with wife, children, and ser¬ 
vants, that he takes his refuge in Buddha, the Doctrine, 
and the Order of Disciples. Then there was also-, it is true, 
inculcated on the lay-disciples on the part of the Order, 
the observance of certain duties of temperance and 
rectitude,! but neither was the profession of a formal vow 
by them insisted upon, nor did the Church keep watch in 
aii}^ way whatever over the actual fulfilment of these 
duties. A formal excommunication of unbelieving, 
unworthy, or scandalously-living lay-brothers there was 
not, and, as a result of circumstances, there could not be. 
There only procedure prescribed in the regulations of the 
Church against laity, who had given cause of complaint, 
shows clearly how little the ideas of admission and expul- 

• Any one who is conversant with the method of description 
prevailing in the Vinaya Texts, will admit the conclusion, that, 
if the form for the admission of an Upasaka had been looked 
upon as one determined by rule, some narrative of the introduc¬ 
tion of this form by an injunction of Buddha must also exist. In 
truth he is an Upasaka, who shows himself to be so by his acts. 
It cannot therefore cause astonishment, if occasionally people, 
who show honour to monks and entertain them, are addressed 
by them as Updsakas, although they do not make a declaration 
of their taking refuge until afterwards (“Dhp. Atth.,*’ p. 8r). 
Cf. also supra, note p. 162. 

f Certain business pursuits were regarded as unallowable for 
a lay-disciple, for instance, dealing in arms, in intoxicating 
liquors, in poison (“Auguttara Nikaya,*’ vol. ii, fol. cam.).— 
As a counterpart to the confessional celebration observed by the 
monk on the first day, there is also enjoined on the laity the 
observance of an “eightfold abstinence;” the refraining from 
killing living creatures, from the appropriation of another*s pro¬ 
perty, from lying, from the enjoyment of intoxicating liquors, 
from unchastity, from eating after midday, from perfumes and 
garlands; and the sleeping on low, hard couches or on the ground 
(idem, vol. iii, fol. ghau*). 
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sion had been applied to this re'lation : namely, the Order 
might resolve withdraw the almsbowr’ from such a 
layman {i.e., take no gifts from him) ‘‘and refuse their 
company to him at table”*) ; if after this he reformed and 
conciliated the Order, then by a new resolution “vhe alms- 
bowl would be again presented to him, and the company 
(of the Order) at table be granted to him.” It is evident, 
that what is here dealt with, is not the deprivation or the 
re-conferring of a legal qualification of a kind such as we 
are in these days accustomed to associate with membership 
of a Church community, but merely the interruption or 
revival of a purely factitious relation of daily intercourse, 
the giving and receiving of material gifts and spiritual 
instruction. 

It is entirely in keeping with the manner and method 
in which the position of the lay believers has been treated, 
that regular spiritual gatherings were not instituted for 
them, and much less were they admitted to> be present at 
the ceremonious proceedings of the Order, or even to a 
share of any kind whatsoever in the administration of the 
business affairs of the Order. The daily begging excur¬ 
sion of the monks maintained the usual contact between 
them and the believing laity, and gave a natural opening 
for attentions of a pastoral kind. The laity also- on their 
part came to the parks of the community near the gates of 
the town with gifts of every kind, with food and medicine, 


This separation was not desired in the case of a scandalous 
mode of living—of this the Order as such took no notice—but 
only as a punishment for an affront or injury done to the Order. 
There are eight cases noted, in which this resolution was to be 
passed against a layman : “He endeavours to prevent the monks 
obtaining gifts; he endeavours to cause the monks to suffer injury; 
he endeavours to cause the monks not to obtain lodgings; he 
abuses or scolds the monks; he causes dissensions among the 
monks; he speaks evil of Buddha; he speaks evil of the Doctrine 
he speaks evil of the Order.” CtiUavagga, v, 20, 3, 
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with garlands and perfumes ; there they paid their respects 
to the monks, and 'listened to the exposition of the sacred 
discourses and sayings. Or they erected buildings 
for the uses of the Order, and invited the monks to the 
dedicatory and opening celebrations. ‘*]\Iay it please the 
venerable'ones to come to me,” the message ran somewhat 
thus, which they sent to the Order, '‘I wish to present a 
gift and to hear the preaching of the Doctrine and to see 
the monks.” Such invitations the Order is to- receive, 
and even during the rainy season, when otherwise it is 
forbidden the monks to travel, they are allowed in a case 
of this kind to be absent from their place of residence for 
a period of seven days. Or the believers of a township 
requested the monks to pass the rainy season in their 
neighbourhood ; then they provided lodgings for their 
guests, and gave them daily food when they made their 
begging excursions ; and before the monks proceeded on 
their wanderings on the expiration of the rainy season, 
the lay believers were in the habit of giving them a fare¬ 
well meal, with which was connected a distribution of 
clothing, or of stuff for clothing, to the j^arting spiritual! 
pilgrims. Not unfrequently, too, a circle of laymen 
clubbed together to establish among themselves a “roster 
of dinners” for the Order, each taking his turn, and in 
dear times, when the entertaining of all the brethren 
would have exceeded the ability of one layman, there 
W'^ere instituted “dinners by arrangement,” “dinners by 
invitation,” “dinners on subscriptions,” “fortnightly 
dinners.” They promised the brethren to furnish, be it 
constantly or only for a limited period, the medicines of 
w'hich they might be in need, or benefactresses of the 
Order went through the gardens of the monasteries and 
asked from house to house: “Who is sick among you, 
reverend sirs? To whom are we to- bring anything, and 
what?” That the monks then, on their part, were not 
25 
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sparing in promising to the givers every heavenly reward, 
was a matter of course. “To give houses to the Order,” 
it is said,* “a place of refuge and joy, so that we may 
there exercise concentration and holy intuition, has been 
commanded by Buddha as the most noble gift. There¬ 
fore let a wise man, who understands what is best for 
himself, build beautiful houses, and receive into them 
knowers of the Doctrine. He may give food and drink, 
clothes and lodging to such, the upright with cheerful 
heart. These preach to him the Doctrine which drives 
away all suffering ; if he apprehends the Doctrine here 
below, he goes sinless into Nirvana.” In another place 
it is said: t “Well is it for a man always to dispense 
boiled-rice if he have a desire for joy, whether he seek 
heavenly joy or long for earthly happiness.” That occa¬ 
sionally the givers, for whom the drafts on a heavenly 
reward-fund in return for earthly benefaction had so much 
attraction, must have allowed themselves to be laid very 
wantonly under contribution by pretentious comrades 
among the begging stewards of heavenly treasures, is only 
natural. Certainly those narratives are drawn from life, 
as they are not unfrequently told of such occurrences in 
the Vinaya : of the man w-ho had incautiously offered to 
give to the venerable Upananda whatever he required, and 
from whom he immediately demanded the clothes he was 
wearing, or of the pious potter, of whom the monks 
demanded almsbowls in such numbers that his business 
was thereby ruined. A long series of statements in the 
confessional liturgy was directed against this unauthorized 
exaction of pious charity, and confined within narrow 
limits the little, which monks receive, and the still less, 
for which they were allowed to ask. Apparently the 
criticism was by no means regarded with indifference. 


* “Cullavagga,” vi, i, 5- 
t “Mah&vagga,” vi, 24 , 6 . 
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which might be practised in lay circles, and which the 
rival religious orders certainly did not neglect to maintain 
vigilantly and keenly. Monks who exercised in any way 
whatever an evil influence upon the laity, or caused them 
mortification, were most severely discountenanced, and in 
every way the laity were regarded as an ally on whose 
friendship they knew how to put a proper value. 

As an ally, but at the same time as nothing more. 
The feeling of having a share as a citizen in the kingdom 
of Buddha’s children, was denied to the laity, much more 
so even than was such a feeling denied in the old 
Brahmanical sacrificial-faith to the non-Brahman who, 
albeit only through the medium of the priest, could draw 
near to the god equally with the priest himself. The 
Buddhist believer, who- did not feel in himself the power 
to renounce the world, could conso'le himself with coming 
ages ; he could hope for this, that it might then be 
vouchsafed to him, as a disciple of Metteyya, or of one 
of the countless Buddhas, who shall come after him, to 
don the garb of a monk and to- taste the bliss of 
deliverance. 

For to but a few chosen ones, thus the Doctrine says, 
was it given, already in this age to attain the goal as 
disciples of the Son of the Sakya house, and short term 
was allotted to* the existence of the Church on earth. 
When in the cloister-gardens at Rajagaha and Savatthi the 
discourses of Buddha were recited among the assembled 
brethren, they betho-ught themselves also of the prophecy: 
‘^Not a 'long time, ^^nanda, will holy living remain pre¬ 
served ; five hundred years, Luanda, wil the Doctrine of 
the truth abide.” Who then foresaw, that after five 
hundred years the Church of the Buddhists would over¬ 
spread India, and that its missionaries far beyond India, 
traversing the ocean, crossing the snowy ranges of the 
Himalaya, wandering through the deserts of Central Asia, 
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would bring the faith of Buddha to nations, whose name 
even was not then named in India—to nations among 
whom this faith survived and still survives to this day, 
while in its parent-land the spirit of the Indian people, 
which ill endless play dashed into ever new spheres cf 
thought and fancy, which relegated to nothingness the 
wreck of ruined worlds and rebuilt lost beauty, not alwa^^s 
in greater stateliness,* has ‘long since permitted the 
Doctrine of Buddha to decay. 

♦ The reader of the original will obser\^e the happy use which 
Dr. Oldenberg has made of the Chorus of Spirits in Gothe’s 
“Faust,*' Ft. I. 

Weh! Weh! 

Du hast sie zerstort 
Die schone Welt 
Mil machtiger Faust; 

Sie stiirzt, sie zerfallt! 

Bin Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen! 

Wir tragen 

Die Trummem ins Nichts hiniiber 
Und klagen 

Ueber die verlorne Schone. 

Machtiger 
Der Erdensohnc, 

Prachtiger, 

Baue sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf! 









first excursus. 


On the relative Geographical Location of 
Vedic and Buddhist Culture. 

Those of the Indian peoples among whom Buddhism 
has its home,* especially the people of Magadha, dwell far 
to the east of the territories, to which the poetry of the 
Rfgveda introduces us. Where they then already residing 
in the east, or were they at least in the act of penetrating 
to the east, when the hymns of the Veda were being sung 
in the west, in the Pan jab and on the Sarasvati ? Or 
were they then within the circle of the Vedic world, and 
have they not moved eastward until a later period? The 
question may also be expressed thus: If in the ^ epic- 
Buddlust age there was an Aryan culture in India, as 
partakers in which we find the Kurus and Pancalas, the 
people of Magadha and Kosala and so on, did all these 
peoples at one time participate in the ancient Vedic culture, 
or did the Vedic culture in the Vedic age within the 
Indian Aryandom cover a narrower field, which, for 
example, included the Kurus and Panc^las, and on the 
other hand did not comprise the people of Videha and 
Magadha ? 

We have (p. 9 ) declared our adherence to the latter of 
these two views, and we here intend to more accurately 
define and support our view, according to which the culture 
of the Vedas was indigenous to but one portion of the 
Aryan peoples of Hindostan, and from them reached the 
other afterwards only at second hand. 


* What the approximate geographical extent of the most 
ancient Buddhism was, is stated inter alia in the “MahAparinibbina 
Sutta,** p. 55. The chief towns, in which many and respected 
nobles, Brahmans, and Vaigyas, who confess adherence to the 
faith of Buddha, dwell, are there named : CampA, RAjagaha, 
SAvatthi, SAketa, Kosambi, BArAuasi. 
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Even, d priori, considering the wide spread of the 
Aryan territory and Aryan peoples in India, it must be 
considered probable, that already in the Vedic age a com¬ 
munity O'f culture had no longer continued to prevail 
throughout this vast tract. The analogies of kindred 
nations which force tliemselves on our attention indicate 
this. As, though we do' not shut our eyes to- the I'eciprocal 
influences, we are entitled to say that the Dorians of the 
Pelo-ijonnesus created for themselves a culture apart from 
the ^^o-lians or lonians, and that to a late period Umbrains, 
Latins, and Oscans, pursued their own ])ath of religious, 
political, and literary development, so the historical treat¬ 
ment of India wa'll in a similar way have tO' separate 
between w'estern stocks with their Vedic culture, which 
went ahead in S|)iritual development, and the eastern 
peoples, which developed themselves more slowly, between 
Kurus and Paiicrdas on one side and the i)eox)les of Kosala, 
Videha, and IMagadha on the other. It will have to- make 
this distinction liere, even though it is true that the races 
of India by on means in themselves, and still less for 
us, presented so sharply imprinted, distinguishing indi¬ 
vidualities, as did the Grecian stocks ; we cannot expect, 
it is self-apparent, tO' realize for ourselves the national life 
of the Kurupancalas on the one hand and of the Videha 
or Kosala peoples on the other hand, in the same way 
that we know Dorians and Athenians as clearly different 
types. 

It is necessary for us in onr inquiry, at first to leave 
the jRik-Sa??diita out of sight, and first to ask the question, 
what stocks have had a share in the spiritual movements, 
which are indicated by the Brahma«a texts and kindred 
literature. On the l)asis of the results hereby gained we 
shall then attempt to determine how the group of peoples 
appearing in the Kik-Sanihita are related to the great 
Indian cultured peoples of later times. 

The ethnological table in the ‘‘Aitareya Brahmana’* 
( 8 , 14 ) shows how the Indian stocks group themselves from 
the standpoint of this text, where the incisions are, which 
separate the differently constituted divisions. In the 
middle ‘‘asyaw* dhruvayam madhyamayam pratishi/iayaw 


* In treating of the other territories, instead of asyam the 
word etasyain is used : asyam contains a significant hint that the 
compiler of the text belongs to this very territory. Vide Weber, 
“Ind. Lit. Gesch,,*’2 p. 49. 
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lie the realms of the Kiirupahcalas together with 
Vacas* and U^inaras. To the south of this Land of the 
Middle there dwell the Satvats, eastward the Pracyas (we 
shall necessarily think chiefly of the Ka^i, Kosala,t 
Videha, and Magadha peoples), westward the Nicyas, 
Apacyas. In the north the Middle Land is bounded by 
the Himalaya, for as peoples north of the Middle those 
are named, who dwell pare??a Himavantam, the Uttarakurus 
and Uttaramadras. 

With the sketch of the distribution of Indian peoples, 
which is thus given, now admirably fit in the data, which 
are supplied by Manu —probably following older Shtra 
texts. The land of the Brahmarshis, whose customs and 
rights are taken as a model, whose warriors arc the bravest, 


* Tin’s is the accepted and, as I believe, the correct translation 
of sava^o^inaranam. The Va^as will be identical with the Vawsas 
in the Buddhist enumeration of peoples {vid, infra, p. 407, n. 2,), 
but can hardly have anything tn do with the Va9as introduced by 
the Petersburgh Lexicon from the “Mahabharata,” i, 66S4 (if the 
reading of the Calc. Edition be correct), who are classed together 
with the Yavanas, Barbaras, Cinas, and other Mlecchas. The 
Lexicon finds, apparenth' corrcctl\', a mention of the Va^as also 
in the “Gop. Br.,*' 2, 9 : imeshii Kurupancaleshu Awgamagadheshu 
Kacikau(;alvcshu Calvair.atsyeshu Cavasa (lege : sava^a) 

iiymareshudicyeshu. Now, from a comparison of ^‘Ait. Br.,” 8, 14, 
and “Gop. Br.,” 2, 9, the relevancy also of a third passage seems 
to me to be established, “Kaush. Upan.,“ iv, i ; so ’vasad 
ITgmareshu savasan Mats\eshu Kurupancaleshu K^givideheshv iti. 
The “savasan,’’ which liere occurs hePAcen the names fd the 
Ucinaras and the Matsyas, cannot be disassociated from the 
“^avasa,” which .stands between the same names in the “Gop. 
Br.,“ and the “savaca,” which occurs in the “Ait P>r.“ in con¬ 
junction with the name of the Ucinaras. 1 'hus, I think, that in 
this passage the conjecture “cava9amatsyeshu** recommended by 
the Pet. Lex. and by Professor Max IMuller fupanishads,” should be 
preferred to the emendation “Satvan-Matsyeshu,” Introd, p. Ixxvii). 

t The Kosala people are by the Buddhists also counted among 
the I’racA’as. As the Sakyas V)clonged to the Kosalas, Buddha 
himself was considered a Kosala ; but as to the Buddhas the rule 
held good : puratthimesu janapadesu buddha bliagavanto 
uppajjanti (“Cullav.” xii, 2, 3). In the same way it follow'S that 
Benares belonged to the eastern land, for the Buddha Kassapa 
was horn in the kingdom of the king Kiki of Bar anas! 
(Mahfipadana SuttaL Moreover the Buddhist texts^ make the king 
of Kosala rule over Benares also (Lohiccasutta in the “Digha 
Nik^ya’* :raja Pasenadi Kosalo Kasikosalaw ajjhavasati) ; in 
the territory of Kasi Pasenadi fights his battles against Ajatasutta 
(Kosala Satnyutta).—Cf. further “Mahavagga,'' viii, 2. The dis¬ 
tinction of a northern and southern Kosala kingdom (“Burnouf,** 
Intr., p. 22, vol. i) is not in accordance with the P^li Pifakas. 
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is Kiirukshetra and the territory of the Matsyas, the 
Pancalas and CQrasenas ( 2 , iQ ; 7f iQS)- Thus the land of 
the Brahmarshis embraces what is set down in the Aitareya 
as madhyamll di^ and as south ;* but what is regarded in 
the Aitareya as west and east, above all the eastern peoples 
of Ka?i, Kosala, Videha, and Magadha. is in Manu exclude 
from the land of the Brahmarshis. 

Thus we have here a distinction between those stocks,, 
who felt themselves to be the qualified champions of Aryan 
culture, and those whoi were Aryans, it is true, but were 
not regarded as equally accredited partakers in this culture. 
Momenta of many kinds may have co-operated to- bring 
about and enhance this difference. Association with non- 
Aryan Clements, to which the stocks that had migrated to 
the greatest distances were especially exposed, may have 
been at the same time in play.f But it hardly lay in this 
only, that the Kurus claimed to be something other and 
better than the Magadhas. Rather here appears to be the 
place where the ancient lines of distinction become 
apparent, which had come down from an immemorial past,, 
drawn between the different leading groups and leading 
types of the Indian Aiy^an stocks, and the existence of 
which we might he entitled to assume almost with a priori 
certainty. Wc must, for the testing of this supposition,, 
next submit the Brahma?za texts and finally the Rik-Samhita 


* Of tlie peoples of the madhyamS di^ the Kurus and Pancfdas 
occur attain in Mann; that the small stocks of the Va^as and 
Ucfnaras are not expressly named, is no cause of astonishment. 
In the south new tribal names have arisen : the Cdrasenas, who 
are not named at all in the old texts, are now the chief people of 
the south. As to the connection between the Satvats, Bhojas, 
Yadavas, Chrasenas, see kassen, “Ind. Alt./* i, 757; cf. Weber, 
“Ind. St./* i, 211. 

t So it is said in the “Baudhayanadharma^astra,” i, i 
(according to MSS. Burnell 39 and 40 in the India Office Librar \0 : 

Avantayo *nga-Magadh^s Sn rash fra- Dakshiwapathafo 
Upavnt-Sindhusauvira ete satukirnayonah. 

ytraffUn Karaskaran I’uwdran Sauvtr^n Vanga-Kaling^n 
pr4nrmaniti cadagatvii (? sic, the last word being corrected to 
codag gatva, one MS.; the other reads : prannnan hi ca gatv 4 
punastomena yajeta sarvapnshfhay^ va. *th^py ud^haranti : 

padbhyatn sa kurute p&pam yah Kaling 4 n prapadyate, 
rishayo nishkHtim tasya prahur vai^vinaram havi/i. 
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to an examination as to their bearing on the peoples of 
the different groups indicated by us. 

If, as we hold, in the Br^hmana period the home of 
Brahmanic civilization has been with the Kuru-Panc^las 
and the stocks of the west standing in closer union with 
them, wg cannot, nevertheless, and we do not, expect to 
find this disclosed in the exclusive mention of peoples of 
the western groups in the Brahmana texts. But the cases 
of their being mentioned, specially of the Kurus and 
Paiicalas, and in a second degree of the Bharatas,* surpass 
at once beyond all comparison in frequency the mention¬ 
ing of the eastern peoples, and then the texts frequently 
attribute to the western peoples unmistakably the weight 
of an older and higher sacral authority, than to the eastern 
groups, which latter are plainly named in a hostile or 
contemptuous tone, or at least appear as peoples who 
have received from the west instruction in the spiritual 
knowledge, which has its home there, 

A selection of the very amply existing materials bearing 
on this matter will suffice for the illustration of what has 
been said. 

The Kurukshetra is the place of sacrifice of the gods 
(‘‘Cat/* iv, I, 5 , 13 ; ^iv, i, i, 2). From the Camasa, 
which the gods used in the sacrifice, was produced the 
sacred tree Nyagrodha ; the first-born of the Nyagrodha 
trees grow on the Kurukshetra (“Ait.** 7 j 3^)' the tale 
of the Purfiravas and Urva^is the Kurukshetra plays a 
part (“ Cat.** xi, 5, i, 4 ; Studien,** i, 197). The 

offerings which must be performed at the barasvati, 
Drishadvati, and Yamuna, are known (v. “Cawkh. ^r,** 
13, 29 ; “Katy.** 24, 6 ; “Pancav. Br.’* 25, 10 seq). In 
the north, among the KurupancMas, is the country, where 
the Vac has her peculiar home ; the Vac, as she there is, 
is truly (nidanena) to be called a Vac (“Cat.** iii, 2, 3 > 
15)‘t Some prefer the Paficavattam to the Caturavattam, 
but the Caturavattam follows the custom of the Kuru- 
l>ancalas, therefore let it be given the preference (“Cat.** 
i, 7, 2, 0 ). A saying of the Kurupancalas with reference 
to the kings of the Kurupancalas, who have performed the 
Rajasffya-sacrifice, v, “Cat.** v, 5, 2, 5 - A form of the 


* Concerning these and their relation to the Kurus, see far¬ 
ther on. 

t Cf. the Cankb. Br^hm., “Ind. Stud.,*’ ii, p. 309* 
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Vajapeya-offering, which bears the name Kiiru- 
vajapeya, is explained at “Cafikh. gr.** xv, 3, 15. 

To a disaster which the Kurus sustained by a shower of 
stones, reference is made in ‘‘Chand. Up.” i, 10, i. An 
old verse, in which it is said, “The mare saves the Kurus,” 
is quoted at id. iv. 17, q. “The Kurus shall be obliged to 
fly from Kurukshetra,” a Brahman threatens and his threat 
is fulfilled ; “Cafzkh. cr.” xv, 15, 10.”—Cf, also “Taitt. 
Br.” i, 8, 4, I, 2. 

The brilliant part is well known, which Jan am ej ay a, 
the king of the Kurus, plays in a series of the Brahma??a 
texts, as well as that noble ode in praise of his father, the 
Kuril king Parikshit, which we have preserved in “Av.” 
XX. 127, 7 seq. 

As Parikshit and Janamejaya among kings, so ^runi 
among those versed in sacrifice stands on a high, perhaps 
on the highest idatform.'*' To Aruni is atttributed the 
formula with which the morning and evening sacrifice 
is celebrated: agnir j'yotir agnih svaha ; sfiryo lyotit 
jyoti/i suiy^a/i svaha (“Cat.” ii, 3, i, 34), and in others 
also- of the Yajus formuUe are found traces of /Iruui’s hand 
(“Cat.” iii, 3, 4, 19, vgl. “Taitt. /ir.” i, 12, 4). But 
- 4 ru?n is mentioned as a Kaurupaficrila brahman (“Cat,” 
xi, 4, 1,2); the Mahrihliarata (i, 6S2, ed. Calc.) defines 


* When the time sliall have come for the inquiries, which will 
have to be made to create* order out of the chaotic mass of names 
of teachers and other celebrities <3/ the Brahniana period, it may 
turn out that the most important centre for the formation and 
diffusion of the Brahniaua doctrine will have to be looked for in 
rlruui and in the circles which surrounded him. The most diver¬ 
gent lines of tradition meet in the person of Uddalaka /Irtini. He 
is named as the teacher of Yajuavalkya (“Cat. Br.“ xiv, 9, 3, 15; 
9 > 4 > 33 i cf. of the other books of this text V. 5, 5, 14), But also 
in tile texts belonging to the J?fgveda he plays a prominent part. 
As the Vamga at the end of the “Cat. Br.” makes the teacher, 
who in this text enjoys leading authority, namely, Y^jna- 
valkya, a pupil of .^Iruni’s, so the Kaushitaki /Iranyaka (XV) 
represents Kaushitaki and tlirough him also his pupil Cahkhayana 
derive his wisdom from .Irnni (“Guuakhyac ChSnkhayanad 
asmabhir ad hit am, Givuakhya/? Cahkhayana/? Kaholat Kaushi- 
takeh, Kahola/i Kaushitakir UddalakM /Irutie/i,” etc.). And also 
the teacher, whose name we find at the head of another branch 
of Kfgveda school tradition, Madhiika Paihgya (cf. regarding him 
“Kausli. Brahm.” xvi, 9; “Cat. Br.” xl, 7, 2, 8), is through the 
medium of Yajnavalkya brought into connection with .-Irutri (“Cat, 
Br.” xiv, 9, 3, 16). Cf. also “Cli^nd. Up.” iii, p. 178 ed. Roer. 
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him more closely as a Pancalya, with which the fact is in 
keeping, that we find his son Cvetaketu* appear in an 
assembly of the Pancalas {“Cat.’’ xiv, 9, i, i ; “Chand. 
Up.” V, 3, i), and that a man from Kaiicambi is mentioned 
as y 4 nini’s pupil (“Cat,” xii, 2, 2, 13). 

Certain peculiarities of recitation are laid claim to as 
belonging to the Pancrdas, others to the Pracyas (“Cankh. 
cr,” xii, 13, 6 ; “/v/k-Prfitig. Sutra” 137 and 186); we shall 
perhaps be permitted to conclude, that on the whole the 
method of Veclic recitation has arisen among the Kurus, 

The passages bearing on the Bharatas, standing to all 
appearance in closest union with the Kurus, will be set 
forth and explained farther on. liere we merely mention 
the saying in “Taitt. . 4 r.” ii, 20 : namo Gahgayamunayor 
madliye ye vasanti . . . namo- Gangayamunayor mimi« 
bhya^ ca. 

To the evidence here collected f of the prominent 
importance of the Kurupailcalas in the Vedic world— 
evidence, a part of which is drawn from the “Catapatha 
Brahma«a”—will be opposed the important part, which 
the people of Videlia, living far in the east, and their king 
Janaka play in this very text. The attitude of the “Cata¬ 
patha Brahmaaa” to the eastern parts of Hindostan is so 
instructive on the matters which now engage our attention, 
that we shall go into greater detail on this i)oint. 

In the last books of the “Catapatha Brrdunawa,” the 
debates, which are carried on between the Brahmans at 
the Court of the Videha king Janaka, bear leading 
prominence. The herot of these contests, and at the same 
time the teacher, whose authority on spiritual questions is 
regarded as decisive,! is Yajnavalk^^a. Some passages of 
the Brahnuuia make it, if not absolutely" certain, at any 
rate highly probable, that he belonged by descent, not to 
tile Kurnpancalas but—w-e may venture to add conjee- 


* The same, who in a noteworthy passage of the / 4 pastamba 
(i, 2, 5, 6) is cited as an example of the appearance of Crutarsliayas 
still in later ages, 

t Compare with these also the very rich collections of Weber, 
‘Tnd. St.” i, 189 seq.; the relevant passages from the “Kaffeaka” 
are quoted at iii, 469, 471. 

+ For brevity's sake we may here be permitted to omit notice 
of Books vi-x, xiii, the bearing of which is avowedly peculiar 
(Weber, "Ind. Stud.” xiii, 265-269; Delbriick, “Die Altindische 
Wortfolge,” p. 45). 
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turally—the Videhas.* Thus we have here a proof, 
from which it is clear that Brahman-Vedic culture was held 
in honour at a court far east from the land of the Kuru- 
pahcalas, and also that, in all probability, the most 
respected teacher of this court was himself a native of 
that eastern kingdom. 

This fact cannot be thrown into relief by itself alone, 
without setting it in its true light by means of other facts 
drawn from that same Brahmawa. The ‘‘Catapatha Br.” 
shows itself in the clearest way, that Brahmanic culture 
among the Videhas is only an offshoot from the Kuru- 
pancalas. Yajnavalkya himself is a pupil of ^runi (note 
P* 39 ^), who, as we saw, was a PancMa, The groups of 
Brahmans, who flock tO' Janaka, are—except Yajnavalkya 
Kurupaficalanam brahmanah (xiv, 6 , i, i, etc.) ; the king 
of the east, who has a leaning to the culture of the west, 
collects the celebrities of the west at his court—much as 
the intellects of Athens gathered at the Court of Mace¬ 
donian princes. How fully throughout the whole text, 
wliich actually appears to have been compiled in the east, 
the authority of the west, of the Kurupaucalas, is felt and 
acknowledged, the passages collected above amply show.f 
And most clearlv in the well-known narration of the 
‘T^atapatha Br.”'i, 4 , i, lo seq.f has the memory been 
preserved, that there was a time, when the sacriflcial 
system, as it flourished oti the Sarasvati, was still a stranger 
to the land of the Videhas§ : Videgha Mathava, the 


* XIV, 6, I, i-J and especially 6, 9, 20. 

h Holding as we do with Weher that the "Cat. Br. was 
compiled in the east, it is very readily explained how this text 
not only knows those peoples, kings and teachers, as do the other 
texts, imt in addition also knows Yajnavalkya and Janaka, ot 
whom the other texts are almost wholly ignorant (Weber, Lit. 
Gesch ”2 p. 146, note 2). The other texts originated at the very 
centre, the “Cat. Br.” at the periphery of Vedic culture; in the 
provinces people know the great folks of the capital, but not 
vice ifersA. 

f Cf. Weber, “Ind. Stud.*’ i, 170 seq. ^ 

8 What river that Sadanira here, named as a bounda^, is, 
cannot, as far as I see. be determined with certainty Weber 
(loc cit. 172, i8r) identifies it with the Gandaki, which m later 
times formed the boundary between the territories of Kosala and 
Videha. Against this the fact seems to speak, that the Maha- 
bhflrata on one occasion makes its heroes cr^s Gandakin ca 
Maha^onatw SadSntran tathaiya ca” fli, 794 ed. Y'.’ 

3,2 the two rivers stand beside each other m a long list) this 
passage is, of course, not decisive, for the knowledge of the true 
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national hero of the Videhas, goes eastward across the 
Sadanira and there establishes the rule of the Videhas. 
But Agni Vai^vanara, who comes from the Sarasvati, does 
not accompany him across ; he cannot bum beyond the 
Sadanir^. Therefore in earlier ages no Brahmans went 
across the Sadanira to the east, for it was bad land, where¬ 
of Agni Vai^vanara had not tasted. “Now, however, 
eastward of that dwell many Brahmans ; . . . now is it 
indeed good land, for now have Brahmans made it 
enjoyable through offerings.“ The difference between 
the ancient Vedic land of culture in the west and the ept, 
w^here there was Aryan land, but not yet for a long time 
a home of Vai^vanara, can scarcely be more significantly 
expressed. Certainly the limits between the two tracts 
here appear to- have been already pushed forward a stage 
farther toward the east ; the Kosalas have entered earlier 
than the Videhas into the community of Vedo-Brahmanic 
culture.* 

Stil'l farther off from the old centres of Vedic culture 
than the races already named stand the Magadhas. In a 
well-known passage of the Atharva-Veda (5 22, 14) the 
fever is washed away to the Gandharist and Mfijavants, 


Sadanira, which has been lost to later lexicographers in every 
instance—for the Karatoya cannot possibly be identified with the 
S.—may have been already wanting to the poets who composed 
these passages of the Mahabharata. 

* It is quite in accordance with this that among the names of 
the stocks not held in full esteem as though being non-Aryan, 
which are at the same time applied as the designations of mixed 
castes, Vaideha occurs as well as Magadha (Manu x, n; cf, 
Gautama iv, 17), but not Kausalya. We also find the names of 
the Nicchivis (Licchavis) and the Mallas (Manu x, 22), the rulers 
of KusinSr^ and r 4 va and the near neighbours of the vSakvas. 
Probably, then, the latter also belonged to the stocks little affected 
f)y Brahmanic influences. 

t The Gandh^ras in the north-west will have to be regarded 
by us as standing outside the ])ale of Vedic culture, in the same 
way as the Magadha people did in the south-east (cf. Roth, “zur 
Literatur,*’ see 42). Of course they are known to the Vedic texts. 
Rut their mention in “Ch^ndogva Upan.** vi, 14 does not imply 
that the compiler of that text was especiallj" near to the Gandh^ras, 
so that we cannot conclude wdth Prof. Max Muller (p. 105 of his 
Translation) regarding the high antiquity of the text" or the 
northern origin of its compiler. The passage seems to me rather 
to favour the opposite (cf. also Weber, “Ind. vSt.*^ i, 219 note). 
The matter dealt with is a comparison of a man, who is led 
(Sniya) away by the Gandhflras with closed eyes, and who then 
inquiries his w^ay back from village to village. The passage means 
the more, the farther the Gandh^ras are made to reside from the 
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and to the Ahgas and Magadhas ; and a host of other 
passages in the Vedic literature combine to show that the 
Magadhas were looked upon as strangers, and were 
regarded by no means with favour.* 

If o-ur inquiry up to this point, which has been based 
essentially on the Brahma77a Text, has yielded the pro¬ 
bability, that, for the history of the spread of Vedic cul¬ 
ture, a sharp distinction must be drawn between Kurus, 
Pahcalas, and the peoples connected with them on the one 
hand, and the Eastern stocks, especially the Videhas and 
Magadhas on the other, now is the time to- examine this 
hypothesis by the data which the /?7k-Sa7nhita supplies. 
We ask : Can wq discern among the stocks, which are 
mentioned in th*.; iv/k-Sa/?7hita, a prominence or even at 
exclusive appearance of the circle which groups itself 
round the Kura-Paucrdas ? We believe we shall have to 
answer this qncslion in tlie affirmative. 


land where tins niav have been said. With the Buddhists the 
capital of the Gaiulharas, Takkasila, figures constantly as the 
place to which anvniu* travels, when he desires to learn something 
good, c.g. “Tal. ii, 2; 39 etc. and already in the Vinaya 

Pi/aka : “Mahavagga.,” viii, i, 5, seq. 

Vide the quotations in Professor Weber’s “kit. Gesch.,” 
second edition, p. So, 123 seq. 156. I cannot agree with Weber in 
tracing the light esteem of the Brahmans (or quasi-Brahmans, for 
they do not apparent!)' pass as pure) of Magadh expressed in 
the passages in point, to the success of Buddhism in tnat country. 
If the Brahmans of Magadha as such are spoken of in a sneeriiig 
tone, it is, I think, more natural to think of the light esteem in 
which their fatherland w^as held, than of a circumstance—the 
Buddhist faith—which affected only single individuals among them, 
but affected, instead, Kosala Brahmans, etc., quite as much. If 
this faith and net the origin of the Magadha Brahmans w^ere the 
real point, wdiy 'then was not, for example, the well-known pres¬ 
cript regarding Vrat)astoma based on the faith and not on the 
descent? Data of aiiy kind whatever, which might stand in any 
connection whatever with Buddhism, I have not been able to dis¬ 
cover in the wliole range of the statements regarding theVratyas, 
The rdle which the IMagadha people liere play, is amply explained 
by the feeling of national antipathy, or of contempt, which was 
harboured towards them. Prof. Weber seems to me to hit the 
mark, wdien he, “kit. G .,“2 p. 305, surmises that the land of 
Magadha w^as not wholly Brahmanized. But \ve need not suppose 
that here “the aborigines always preserved a kind of influence.“ 
The Arvaii immigrants themselves were not wholly Brahmanized, 
Le., not w'hollv permeated bv the culture of the Kuru-Pancalas.-~ 
We may here'also refer to “Kaush. . 4 r.“ 7, 14: atha ha smSsya 
(i.e. of'the Hrasva M^wdukeya) putra aha Madhvatnak Pratibodhf- 
putro Magadhavisi. Thus, dwelling in the Magadha territory is. 
mentioned as something unusual. 
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It is admitted that the status of Indian family-stocks, 
as it is given in the i^ik-Samhit^, corresponds at first sight 
only partially with that which is set forth in the Br^hmana, 
A series of the most important race-names given in the 
RikSamhit^ have vanished wholly, or as good as wholly, 
in the Brahmawa: e,g,, the Pfiriis, Tiirvagas, Yadus, 

Tntsiis, and so on. Vice versa, of the names of Kurus 
and Pancalas, which stands in the front in the Brahmana, 
not one is namech directly at least, in the Sajnhita. There 
arose apparently on the one side new names instead of 
the old (note the well-known change of Krivi and Pancala), 
on the other, in the many migrations and struggles in 
numerous places, the countless small stocks of the older 
days cohered into few greater peoples naturally such 
events might easily necessitate a change in the names. 
Finally the possibility also must not be overlooked, that 
one and another among the stocks, which had participated 
in the culture of the i?/k-Sawhita, withdrew later from 
the circle, in which the Vedic culture has further developed 
itself, and new stocks entered this circle. 

The investigation will now naturally take this course : 
first those stocks of the i^fk-Sa?Mhita will be enumerated, 
which reappear under the same names in the Brahmana. 
Then will be mentioned the unfortunately only few cases, 
in which the identity of the name is indeed wanting, 
but where from further considerations of some kind or 
other a connection between the one case and the other 
is rendered probable. 

Of instances of the first kind I may cite the 
following: — 

Kurus, in the i?ik-San?hita at least indirectly named, 
Zimmer, “Altind. keben,” p. 130 seq. ; I/udwig, “Mantra- 
lyiteratur,” p. 205. 

Krivis ( = Pancalas), s. Zimmer, p. 102 seq. The 
small importance of the Krivis in ancient times as compared 
with the later great prominence of the Pancalas suggests 
the supposition, that the change of names is connected 
with further changes, some such as a cohesion of the 


* Compare the analogous occurrences in ancient Germany, 
where, for example, the Chamavi. Sigamberi, Ampsivarii of ancient 
times combined to form the composite race of the Franks. 
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Krivis with other elements to form the Panc^la stock ; 
we shall return to this matter later on, p. 404 seq. 

Matsyas, Zimmer, p. 127. The passage quoted from 
Manu (supra p. 393) and numerous other evidences 
establish their connection with the great western groups 
of peoples. 

U^lnaras, Zimmer, p. 130. Their belonging to the 
group of the Kurus and Panc^las is clear from the 
genealogical table of the Aitareya. 

Srmjayas, Zimmer, p. 132 ; lyudwig, ^‘Mantra Lit.” 
p. 153 seq. ; Weber, “Ind, Stud.” i, 208 ; iii, 472. Their 
close connection with the Kurus has been rightly inferred 
by Zimmer from “Cat.” ii, 4, 4 ) 5 i cf. also “Cat.” xii, 
9, 3, I seq. 

Ruqamas, Zimmer, p. 129. In the Br^hmana we 
meet with at least one Rucama (“Pane. Br.” xxv, 13) ; 
this one runs round Kurukshetra for a bet made with 
Indra. 

Cedis, Zimmer, p. 129 I here insert this stock 
although, as far as I know, it does not meet us again in 
the Brahmatia, but only in the great Epic: Panc^l^q 
Cedi-Matsyag ca Chrasena/i, etc. (iv ii). The Cedis are 
set up as the model of upright living (i, 2342 seq.). They 
lie, judging by their later settlements, of all these peoples 
farthest to the south-east, s. Lassen, P, 688 A. 3 ; 
Cunningham “Archseol. Survey,” ix, 54 seq. 

Of the Bharatas we shall treat farther on. 

Already this of itself confessedly scanty list of names 
indicates unmistakably that the Rik-Sawhit^ has its home 
among those groups of peoples, who are fond later on 
gathered round the centre of the Kurupancalas . The 
instances to the contrary are unimportant. They are the 
following: — 

The Gandharis, Zimmer, p. 30. Vide supra, p. 399. 

The Kikafas, Zimmer, p. 31. These, according to 
the lexicographers, would have to be taken as identical 
with the Magadha people. But, on the one hand, 
they are mentioned in a way which appears to 
point to their distance from, rather than to their 
nearness to, the compiler of the poem, and on the other 
it is more than uncertain that they are to be really 
identified with the Magadha stock. Y&ska (Nir. 6, 32) 
was only able to say of the Ktkaias that they were non- 
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Aryans. If he was justified in this, then they were not 
the Magadhas, if these were Aryans. But if Yaska knew 
nothing really of the Kfkatas and drew what he said 
of them only from the passage of the JRigveda, it is then 
difiicult to believe that the lexicographers knew more. 

A connection of the Anga Aurava, who according to 
the Anukrama/ii is represented to be compiler of Rv. lo, 
with the people of the Angas, we have no reason 
to suppose. 

Ikshvakus, Zimmer, p. 133, cf. p. 104 note. The 
later ages trace back the royal race of Eastern Hindostan 
to Ikshvaku ; the race also, to which Buddha belonged, 
regarded itself as a race of Ikshvakuidae. If Ikshvaku 
stands outside the circle with which, according to our 
investigation, the i?/k-Samhita otherwise deals, the 
mention of a mighty prince in this way would of itself 
scarcely be used against us as an instance opposed to our 
result. But the case itself is questionable: the 
‘'Catapatha Brahmana” (xiii, 5, 4, 5) knows Purukutsa 
as an Ikshvakuid but Purukutsa was prince of the 
Pfirus (Zimmer, p. 123), whom no one will seek to identify 
with those eastern peoples (regarding the Pfirus see our 
remarks presently). Are we to suppose that the eastern 
stocks, when they came into closer contact with the Vedic 
culture, have appropriated to their most venerated kingly 
races ancestors of Vedic nobility, and that for that pur¬ 
pose the name of Ikshvflkuidae, belonging correctly to 
the Pfirus, has been selected ? 

We now pass on to consider the cases, in which the 
identity or connection of stocks which we mentioned in 
the Samhita, and such as are mentioned in the Brahmana, 
is to be rendered probable, not directly by resemblance 
of name but in some other way. 

The Pfirus are, as is known, brought in the genea¬ 
logical system of the great epic into the closest connec¬ 
tion with the Kurus. In the BrahmaTta there are un¬ 
fortunately wanting, evidences, but internal probability 
really speaks for our inferring a connection between the 
people, which stands in the age of the Kik-Samhit4 in 


♦ Probably it serves to confirm this statement, that according 
to the “Pancav. Br.” xiii, 3, 12 Tryaruna was an Aikshv^ka; but 
a Tryanina we know from Rigv. v. 27 to be a descendant of 
Trasadasyu. 
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the centre of Vedic civilization, and that which occupies 
the same position in the case of the BrShmana.* It also 
deserves to be noted that the Kurucravana, cf. Rv. x, 
i.'K 4 is denominated Trasadasyava ; but Trasadasyu was 
prince of the Pdrus. I believe that the Pdrus were 
only one among other elements, which combined to fom 
the people of the Kurus ; another I shall attempt to point 


out as we proceed (p. 408 seq.). 

The Turva^as, standing in closest connection with 
the Yadus, belong of course to the stocks most frequently 
mentioned in the Pik-Samhita ; they are sometimes 
mentioned in a friendly and sometimes in an unfnendly 
tone From the Brahmawa their name has almost com¬ 
pletely vanished ;t nevertheless we have one passage 
which gives us a key to the place in which we have to 
search for the ancient Tiirva^as among the people of tne 
later age. In the lists of kings who have offered the 
Acvamedha, we find the Paficala king Cona Satrasaha 
(“Cat.” xiii, 5. 4 . 16), regarding whose horse-sacrifice a 
Gatha is quoted ; “When Satrasaha makes the Acvamedha 
offering, the Taiirvaeas arise, six thousand and six and 
thirty clad in mail (vanniiiam).” The commentary 
explains: Taurvaca/i a<^vah ; the construction (cf ato 
the following Gatha, § 17) clearly shows that the 


Taurvagas are rather the “varmin,” Le the mah-clad 
escort of noble races, who have to follow the offered 
horse (or the horses offered), so that it be not lost ( Cat. 
xiii, I. 6 , 3 : 4. .2, 16 : “Katy. cr.” XX, 2 . n). 

We expressed above our doubt that the Krivis of 
ancient time alone, without admixture of other dements, 
are to be set down as being the same with the Pancala ; 
now we have found bands of the Turva?a youth actively 
engaged in the offering of a Pancala king. Thus the 
conjecture is justified that we are to look to find m the 
people of the Pancaias, of the stock of the Pik Sainhita, 
the Turvaeas also as well as the Krivis. The union o 
the Turva^as, frequently with the Yadus, and occasiona ly 


* Cf the remarks of Ludwie:, “Mantralit,** p. 205. . 

tThat they are identical with the Yrjcivantg also named m 
T?rohmana as Zimmer ^p. 124 ) would have them, \i, -7» 
does ntt iusdfv us To assLie.^ This passage is satisfactorily 
explained dso'if the VWclvants are treated only as confedera 
of the Turvagas (cf. Ludwig, Mantra L., p. i53)- 
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with the Matsyas {Rv, vii, i8, 6), falls in completely 
with this conjecture. 

In order to define the position which the Tntsus, 
whose brilliant victories are so highly celebrated in the 
Vasish^/^a Hymns, occupy among the stocks of the Vedic 
age, we point next to the connection in which they stand 
with the Srinjaya {vide supra, p. 402), a connection 
which is undoubtedly to be regarded as an alliance. Both 
have the same enemies: that the Tntsus stand opposed 
to the Turvagas in battle we know from vii, 18, 6 ; 19, 8, 
and so on ; of the Srinjayas we gather the same from vi, 
27, 7.—In the hymns of the Bharadvaja book (Ma?id. vi) 
an equal friendship for the Srmjayas and the Tntsu 
prince Divodasa appears ; the praises of the gifts and 
honours which the bard has received from Divodasa, and 
of those which he has received from the Sarnjaya (/.e., 
Daivavata), are united in the same poem (vi, 47).* Now 
we have already mentioned the union of the Snujayas 
and Kurus appearing in the Brahmana ; as the bard of 
vi, 47 posed as the Purohita of the Tntsu and Snnjaya 
princes, so Devabhaga Crautarsha (^^Cat. Br.^’ ii, 4, 4, 5) 
united the purohital dignity of the Kurus and Srmjayas. 
Thus we shall be led by probabilities to allot to the 
Trz'tsus their place within the circle of stocks, among 
which later on the name of the Kurus played the most 
prominent part. 

Much clearer results are obtained if we accept the 
important and acute supposition of Pud wig, t who declares 
the Trffsus to be identica'l with tlie Bharatas. I think that 
there is, in fact, more than one consideration in support 
of this conjecture. The Tr/tsus are mentioned under this 
name exclusively in the seventh Mandala ; but it is d priori 
in tlie highest degree imi:>robablc that the race which thus 
plays so brilliant a part should be wholly unknown to- 


* Among the vouchers for the connection of the Trztsus and 
vSrifijayas I also reckon Rv. vii, 19, 3, although of course the 
weight of this passage is diminished by the mention of Trasadasyu 
and the Purus being made therein at the same time. As Vitahavya 
and Sudas there stand beside each other, it appears to me to be 
clear that Vitahavya is to be understood as a proper name of the 
Srmjaya prince, cf. “Ath. V.,” v, 19, i; “Taitt. Samh.'’ v, 6, 5, 
3; “Pane. Br.“ xxv, 16, 3. A Vitahavya is also lauded in the 
Bharadvaja book, which is, as is well known, friendly to the 
Srinjayas {Rv. yi, 15, 2, 3). Aliter Zimmer, p. 132. 
t “Mantraliteratur,” p. 175. 
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the remaining parts of the Rigveda ; there is in them no 
deficiency of passages where mention is made of the Tritsu 
king Sudas and his father, Divodasa Atithigva, the con¬ 
queror of Cambara. If we are thus authorized to presup¬ 
pose that the Tritsus are identical with one of the else¬ 
where-mentioned stocks—and certainly in all probability 
with one of those frequently mentioned—there thus remain, 
in fact, as the hive Peoples are excluded on account of 
their enmity against the Tntsus, apparently only the 
Bharatas of whom we can entertain a thought. That vii, 
33, 6, can be used as well to support as to controvert this 
view is evident. Direct support of this identification of the 
Tr/^sus wfth the Bharatas is found* in the following 
considerations: — 

Tntsus, like Bharatas, are enemies of the Purus, 
mentioned elsewhere in the 2 ^/k-Samhita as a rule in a 
friendly tone, and certainly the poet belonging to the 
Vasishi/iidae sides with the Tntsus as with Bharatas ; cf. 
vii, 8, 4 ; i8, 13, etc. 

The king of the Tntsus is Sudas ; the praise of Sudas 
and of the Bharatas is found coupled in iii, 53, g. 12. 24, 

In vi, 16, 4. 5, cf. v, 19, the prayer for Divodasa and 
for the Bharatas is united in such a fashion that one can 
scarcely help taking Divodasa for a Bharata. But Divodasa 
is according to- viii, i8, 25, the father of Sudas, the king of 
the Tntsus. 

The question of the historical position of the Tntsus 
thus merges in that of the position of the Bharatas, and to 
this latter question we have now to address ourse'lves. 

The Brahma>?a texts tell us of Bharata heroes in a 
distant antiquity as w^ell as of such as must be regarded as 
belonging to a not very remote past. In the list of 
Afvamedha offerers (“Cat.” xiii, 5, 4) two- Bharata princes 
appear; Bliarata himself, the son of Dushyanta, and 
Catanika Satrajita ; the accompanying verses on both 
occasions point to the incomparable nobility of the Bharata 
or Bharatas, whose greatness is as far beyond that of other 
mortals as the heavens are above the earth. The family, 
as belonging to which those two- princes were regarded by 
the compilers of the Brahmana text, proceeds from the 
person of the priests, who are named in connection with 


* To a great extent already cited by Ludwig, p. 175 . 
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them : Bharata Daushyanti has received the kingly instal¬ 
lation from Dirghatamas Mamateya, therefore from a Rishi 
of the Rtk-Sanihit 4 (“Ait.” viii, 23), Catanika Satrajita on 
the contrary from Somacushman Vajaratniyana (“Ait.” 
viii, 21), therefore from a man, whom his name already 
stamps as belonging to a later epoch. 

That the existence and prominent importance of the 
Bharatas continued down to tiro age of the compiler of the 
Brahms«a is also evident from a series of other pa.ssages,* 
in which reference is made to customs of the Bharatas 
usually in such a way that the Bharatas appear in what 
they say and do as the rule for correct procedure, once 
( Ait. iii, 18) also in such a manner that the knowledge 
of the Bharata custom is freely designated as something 
which not every one has. 

In the lists of tribes in “Ait. Br.” 8, 14, and in Manu 
the Bharatas are wanting ; as little do we meet them in 
the Buddhists’ enumeration of peoples,! or in the numerous 
references made by the Buddhist texts to the peoples 
through whose countiy Buddha wanders or who figure in 
any other place in Buddhist sacred history.! And anyone 
yvho goes through the mentionings made of the Bharatas 
in the Brahma aa texts will find that there, in a certain 
way, the course is being prepared already for the vanishing 
of the Bharata name out of the circle of India tribal names 


* “Ait.” ii, 25; iii, 18 (twice); “Cat.” v, 4, 4, 1. Whoever 
considers these passages by themselves and in comparison with the 
evidence to be explained further on, will scarcely adhere to the 
signification “mercenary soldier” for Bharata {vide Pet. Lex.), 
but see m it solely the name of the tribe. I emend Satvanam in 
“Ait.” ii, 25, to Satvatam (according to “Cat.” xiii, 5, 4, 21, which 
reading as opposed to the Lex.—is supported by “Ait.” viii, 14), 
and translate : “therefore even now go the Bharatas forth for 
plfinder against the Satvats, and their charioteers sav : For a 
fourth part,” etc. 

t One vSutta of the “Anguttara Nikava” (Afl/ianipata) ; solasan- 
nam mahajaiiapadanaw. . . seyyatlp tdaw : Anganam Maga- 

dhanam Kasinam Kosalanam Vajiinam Mallanaw Cetiyanatw 
Vamsanam (so agreeing two MSS’ consulted bv me. In the 
Janavasabhasutta I find Kasikosalesu Vajjimallesu Cetivawsesu 
Kurupaiicaiesu Macchasurasenesu). Ivurunain Pancamnarn Mac- 
chAnam Surasenanam Assakaiiaw Avantinaw Gaiidharanawt 
Kambojanam. 

^ t The only mention known to me of the Bharatas in the sacred 
pail texts occurs in the Govindasutta (“Digha-Nikava”). It is 
there narrated how in old times, after the death of the king 
Disampati (cf. “Dipav.” 3, 40), the Brahman Govinda divided the 
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which are wont to- be mentioned. The Bharatas are 
referred to with great defence, but in quite another tone 
than that adopted with regard to the peoples influencing 
the life of the Kurus, Videhas, etc. ; in the incidental way 
in which, for example, Brahmans of the KurupaiicMa stock 
are spoken of, or in which it is said that some one wanders 
in the country of the Matsyas or U^inaras, the Bharatas do 
not appear. The peculiar importance and at the same time 
the isolation of the Bharatas shows itself, perhaps, in the 
most decisive manner when Agni is spoken of as brahmana 
Bharata (^‘6"at. Br.’^ i, 4, 2, 2), and is invited to dispose 
of the oflFering Mannslivad Bharata vat {ibid, i, 5, i, 7). 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to surmise that in the 
Bharatas we have to- do with a stock w'hich in the time 
of the Brahama^ta had politically merged in, or was about 
to merge in, one of the great peoples of India in that age, 
but which had attaching to- its name the splendour of great 
memories and sacral precedence. If w'e ask after the 
people, which may have absorbed the Bharatas, it is most 
natural to seek tliem in those tracts to which in the 
Brahmaaa period especially the highest sacral authority 
appertains in the domains of the Kurupahcrda. It fits in 
with this that, according to ‘‘Cat. Br.” xiii, 5, 4, ir. 21, 
one Bharata king has obtained a victory over tlie Kacis, 
another has made ofierings to Gafiga and Yamuna. It 
further tallies wu‘th the fact that the formula of the king’s 
proclamation (esha vo, N. N., raja) for the people that is 
addressed, the following variants occur: Kurava/r, 

Paiicala/z, Kurupaucala/z, and Bharata/i (vide Weber, ^Tnd. 


kingcloiii between Rc?m, the son of the king, and the “ahheclia 
khattiya.” It is said of this : — 

“I'atra siadanf majjhe Reimssa rauho janapado hoti. 
Dantapuraw Kalihganam Assakanaw ca Potamam 
Mahiyata Avantinaw Soviranah ca Rorukatn 
Mithila ca Vidchfmani CampaAhgesu mapita 
Baransi ca Kasinarn ete Govindaniapita ’ti. 

Sattablili Brahmadatto ca Vessabhii Bharato saha 
Rewu dve ca Dhatarati/ta tadasum satta Itharata *ti. 

It is seen how here the name of Jth? Bharatas is used in a 
wider sense, embracing the whole of In 4 |^ (cf. Bharatavarsha), or 
at any rate its princes. 
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Lit. p. 126, note). With this, above all, fits in the 
conception running through the epics. Also those who, 
like us, do not rate highly the confused representotions of 
the Mah^bhOrata regarding the stocks of antiquity in 
general, will not be able to avoid giving a certain weight 
to the evidences which the great epic at every step, and, 
indeed, even by its name, furnishes to prove that the royal 
family of the Kurus was a Bh^rata family. 

Our discussions hitherto regarding the Bharatas have 
not as yet dealt with the evidence furnished by the K/k- 
Samhit^. We now inquire, how does its testimony stand 
to the view of the Bharatas hitlierlo, conjecturally evolved. 

In the h3mins of the Rik we meet the Bharatas as one 
stock among many othersf ; the Vi^v^mitra odes are well 
known in praise of the deeds of the Bharatas, the Vasish^/ia 
ode referring to their (quondam) defeat. 

Also we find in the 7 ?ik-Sawhita trace of a peculiar 
position occupied by the Bharatas, a special connection of 
theirs wdth important points of sacred significance, which 
are recognized throughout the whole circle of ancient 
Vedic culture. Agni is Bharata, i.e,, propitious or belong¬ 
ing to the Bharata or Bharatas ; among the protecting 
deities, who are invoked in the > 4 pri-odes, we find Bh^rati, 
the personified divine protective power of the Bharatas. 

We find the Sarasvatt constantly named in connection 
with her ; must not the sacred river Sarasvali be the river 
of the holy people, the Bharatas? In one ode of tlie 
Mandala, which specially extols the Bharatas (iii, 23). tlie 
two Bhiiratas, Devacravas and DevavSta, are spoken of, 
who have generated Agni by friction: on the Dr/shad vat?, 


* In tins connection we niav also point to the fact that the 
list of the Acvanicdhay^iinas, “Cat. Br.“ xiii, 5, 4, generally Mates 
with reference to each king the people over which he ruled (Puru- 
kntsa is designated as Aikshv^ko r 5 jl, Marutta asi 4 yogavo r^j.'i, 
Kraivya as Panc^lo rlij^, and so onl, bnt in three cases this detail 
is omitted apparently as snperfinous : these cases are those of 
Janamejaya and his brothers, as well as Bharata and Craaiiika. 
The hrst-named was, as is well-known, a Xvuru prince; the two 
last were Bharata kings. 

t See the passages in Grassmann^s Lexicon, and Lndw is, 
p. 175, Zimmer p. 127 seq. Cf. also “Taitt. i, 27, 2. 
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on the Apay^, on the Sarasvatl may Agni beam. We 
find thus Bharata princes sacrificing in the land on the 
Dnshadvati and on the Sarasvati. Now the land on the 
Dnshadvati and on the Sarasvati is that which is later on 
SO highly celebrated as Kiirukshetra. Thus the testimonies 
of the Sawhita and the Brahmaiza combine to establish the 
close connection of the ideas Bharata, Kuril, Sarasvati'^ 

Out of the struggles in which the migratory period of 
the Vedic stocks was passed, the Bharatas issued, as we 
believe we are entitled to suppose the course of events to 
have been, as the possessors of the regions round the 
Sarasvati and Dnshadvati. The weapons of the Bharata 
princes and tlie poetical fame of their Rishis may have 
co-operated to acquire for the cult of the Bharatas the 
character of universally acknowledged rule, and for the 
Bharatas a kind of sacral hegemony : hence Agni as friend 
of the Bharatas, the goddess Bharati, the sacredness of the 
Sarasvati and Dnshadvati. 

Then came the period, when the countless small stocks 
of the Sanzhita age were fused together to form the greater 
peoples of the Brahmana period. The Bharatas found their 
place, probably together with their old enemies, the PCirus, t 
within the great complex of peoples now in process of 
fOTmation, the Kurus ; their sacred land now became 
Kurnkshetra. 

We return from this digression bearing on the Bharatas, 
to state the result of our main investigation. 

We found that the literature of the Br^hmawas points 
to a certain definitely circimiscribed circle of peoples as 
its home, as the home of genuine Brahmanism. W^e found 
that this circle of peoples corresponds with those whom 
Manii celebrates as upright in life. We found finally, 
that the names of the stocks named in the Kigveda, 


* On the fact, that in the epic I fa and Sarasvati are named 
among the divine ancestors of the Bharatas (“M. Bh.’* i, 3760, 
3779 > €-tc.) I will lay 110 stress. More worthy of note, considering* 
the close connection of the Bharatas and Ku^'ikas (Zimmer, p. 128), 
is the fact that a tributary of the Drishadvati bears the name 
Kauriki (“M. Bh.** iii, 6065).—Regarding the relation of the son 
of I/a, Purhravas, to Kurukshetra, see ^‘Cat. Br.** xi, 5, i, 4. 

t Is it to be taken as connected with the vanishing of this 
enmity, that already in the RikSamhitk on some occasions Sud^s, 
or Divod^sa on the one side and Purukutsa, or Trasadasyu on the 
other, are named together in a friendly tone? i, 112, 14; vii, 19, 3. 
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especially the most prominent of them, the Phrus, 
Turva^as, Bharata-Tntsus, go back to the same cicle of 
peoples. 

In this way we shall be permitted to- consider 
established the statement premised to this inquiry, that 
this circle of stocks has formed from of old a community 
in itself closely inter-connected, separated from the 
Videhas, Magadhas, and also probably, though less clearly, 
from the Kosalas. Inasmuch as at the time when those 
stocks were pressing forward through the Pan jab towards 
their later habitations, we find this association and that 
separation already existing, we are entitle tO' assume that 
the Kosalas, the Magadhas, the Videhas had at that time 
already pressed forward farther to the east, down the 
Ganges. Vedic culture has not had its home, originally 
at least, among these stocks of the east, but among the 
peoples of the western group. 

It will be an interesting task to follow out the dis¬ 
tinction here indicated also on the lines of the dialects 
but the time for its performance will not have come until 
Indian epigraphy has been based on wider and surer 
foundations than the first volume of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionura presents. 


SECOND EXCURSUS. 

Annotations and Authorities for the History of 
Buddha^s Youth. 

The several points noted in the account given in the 
text of the family from which Buddha sprang, are derived 
fiom “Cullavagga,’* vii, i seq. (cf. ''Dhp. Atth.” p. 351), 
as well as the following passages: Sonadandasutta 
(“Dtgha N.’*) : samawo- khalu bho Gotamo pahfitaw 


* Also the little which we can gather from Buddhist sources 
regarding the mythology of eastern lands and their religious termi¬ 
nology, so far as this is not overgrown by the Veda, coincides by 
no means with what the western literature yields. 
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hirannar?t suvanwam ohaya pabbajito bhumigata^n ca 
vehasaii/zatn ca—, samawo- khalu bliO' Gotamo addhakiilk 
pabbajito mahaddhan^ mahabhoga.—“Apadana/’ foL 
kha/z : addhe kiile mababhoge nibbattissatti tavade. 
‘‘Apadana/’ fol. ko’ : 

aparimeyye ito kappe Ukkakakulasambhavo (sic) 
GotamO' namagotteiia sattha loke bhavissati. 

Idem, fcl, gam" seq. : 

aparimeyye ito kappe bbfiniipalo niabiddbiko- 
Okkako nama namena raja ratthe bhavissati. 
so/asitthisahassanam sabbasazzz pa vara ca ya 
abliijata khattiyani nava putte janissati. 
nava putte janitvaua khattiyani inarissati, 
taru??ava (sic) piya kai'ina mahesittani karissati. 
Okkahan? tosayitviina varazn kanua labbissati, 
varam laddlia ca sa kauna putte pabbajayissati. 
pabbajita ca te sabbe garnissanti nagiittamazn 
jatibhedabhaya sabbe bhagiiiihi sa?uvasissare. 
eka \a kanna byadbihi bhavissati pnrakkbata, 
ma no jati pabhijja (sic) ti nikha;ziyanti khattiya, 
khattiyo niharitvana tnya saddhim vasissati : 
bhavissati tada bliedo' GkkakakiilasambhavO'. 
tesam paja bhavissanti Koliya nama jatiya, 
tattha manusakazH bbogam aiiubhossanti nappakam. 

Here we must ahvo compare the data given iu the 
Amba/^/zasutta (^^Digba Nikaya”) for the descent of 
Buddha from Okkaka, as well as Sutta Nipata, “Paray. 
Vattbug.’’ v, i6 (‘‘Fausboll,” p. i86). The Robiai as a 
boundary stream between the Sakyas and the Koliyas : 
passantu tani Sakiya Ko/iya ca pacchamukham Rohiniyam 
tarantam (^‘Theragatha/’ fol. khu’). 

Amba/Z/zasutta (^VDigha N.’’) : The young Brahman 
Amhattha says to Buddha : ekam idahaw bho Gotaina 
samayazn acariyassa brahma zz a ssa Pokkharasatissa ken acid 
eva karaniyena Kapilavatthuw agamasizzt yena Sakyanam 
santhagarawz ter' upasa/nkainiin. tena kho^ pana samayena 
sambahula Sakya c’eva Sakyakuraara ca santhagare iiccesu 
asaiiesu nisinna honti ahfiamahiiaw angulipatodakena 
saznjagghanta sawki/anta annadattbu man neva mamaii 
neva anojagghanta na nam koci asaiiena pi nimantesi. 
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tayidam bho Gotama na cchanam tayidawt na ppatirdpaw 
yad ime Sakya ibbh^ samana na brahmawe sakkaronti, etc. 
In the “Ang. Nik/' (vol. i, fol. kaii) Bhaddiya KaZi- 
godhaya putta is mentioned as nccakulik^naw agga among 
the Bhikkhus, apparently the same o-f whom “Ciil'l." vii, 
1 speaks. Dhammaceti^^asnttanta (^‘Majjh. N. King 
Pasenadi is speaking) ; bhagava pi Kosalako aham pi 
Kosalako. The supremacy of Pasenadi over the Sakyas 
appears from the following passage : Sakya kho pana 
VaseZt/m ran no Pasenadiko salassa anantara anuyutta 
bhavanti ; karonti kho- Vase///:a Sakya rahfie Pasenadimhi 
Kosale nipaccakarani abhivadanam paccuUhana^n ahjali- 
kammam samicikamnia7H (Aggannasutta, ‘^Diglia N."). 

Buddha’s claim to> the ‘\gotta” of Gotama I cannot 
satisfactorily explain. The question must here be put in 
general terms : how is the aj^pearance of a gotta-name 
among members of the Khattiya cavSte to be explained? 

I give first of all essential facts bearing on this point, 
so far as they are known to me. 

Kach of those oft-mentioned noble families, in whose 
hands lies the government of separate towns and their 
adjacent territory, seems tO' have borne a gotta-name. 
Thus the Mallas of Kusinara are denoted as Vase//J?as 
(‘^Mahaparinibb. vSntta,” p. 55, etc.), the Mallas of Pava 
bear the same gotta (Sa^izgitipariyayasutta in the “Digha- 
Nikaya”), the Koliyas are styled Byagghapajja (often in 
the “Anguttara Nikaya”). Is the name of their town 
Vyaghrapura connected herewith? (Sp. Hardy, “Manual,” 
p. 139.) In the IMahapadhanasuttta is explained the 
descent, gotta and so on, of the six Buddhas, whO' have 
preceded the Buddhas of the present age in the holy 
dignity. Three of these six Buddhas are Khattiyas, but 
of these, as well as of the other three, who are Bnlhmazias, 
the gotta is mentioned as something existing as a matter 
of course ; the three Khattiyas are Kondfahhas, the three 
Brahma?zas arc Kassapas. The last Buddha himself is a 
Gotama, apparently because his whole family are (y. 
Burnouf, “Introd.”'p. 155) 1 at least his father is addressed 
as Gotama (“Mahavagga” i, 54 , 4 ) ; likewise his cousin 
/Inanda (“Vafigisathera Sawyutta,” fol. ca, of the Phayre 
MS ) ; Mahapajapati, who at the same time belongs to the 
Sakya race (‘‘Lai. Vist.” p. 28 ed. Calc.; “Mahavawsa/' 
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p. 9), bears the name Gotami ; so also her sister Maya 
(“Theragatha,*^ fol, khh’) ; finally we have in ‘^Jat Atih/' 
i, 60 and elsewhere Kis§ Gotami, who is tO' be regarded 
apparently as a young Sakya woman.—Numerous other 
instances of the application of a gotta-designation tO' 
Iversons of the Khattiya class are to be found in the Jina- 
caritra of the Jainas and in inscriptions (it is enough to- 
refer at present to Cunningham, the “Stupa of Bharhut,’^ 
p. 128 seq., and Buhler’s notice therewith given). 

From these data it appears to me to* follow with great 
probability, that according to that view of custom which 
is disclosed by the Buddhist and Jainist texts, every 
family of the Khattiya as w’oll as o-f the Brahmarza caste 
bears the gentile name of one of the Vedic Brahman- 
gottas. If in tlie case of kings like Bimbisara or Pasenadi 
such a gotta cannot be pointed to, the reason of this seems 
not to be that they had no gotta name, but rather that the 
appellation maharaja or deva was looked on as more 
respectful and consequently more correct than Vasef/Jza 
or Gotama. 

That in the appropriation of these Brahraanical names 
we have to do with a universal usage, not with a special 
right of individual familiCvS, dependent for instance on 
relationships of affinity, is also rendered probable by the 
verse often quoted in Buddhist suttas : 

khattiyo sciiho jane tasmiw yo gottapadsarino. 

An extension of the mode of distinction here referred 
to, to persons of the third class, does not appear to have 
taken place ; otherwise traces of it could scarcely have 
been omitted in the numbeidess cases, where they must 
have been expected to occur in our texts. 

The designation of Buddha as Gotamides is usually 
traced to this, that the dignity of purohita may have lain 
in the case of the Sakyas in the hands of the Gautama- 
race.* As is well known, according to the Brahmanical 
custom of offering at the Pravara ceremony, instead of the 


* An express statement that this was the case, of course is not 
found in our translation. 
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naming of the ancestors of the person making the offering, 
in case the latter is not a Brahman, the naming of the 
ancestors of his pnrohita must or can take place (Weber, 
“Indische Studien/* x, 73, 79 ; Hillebrandt, '‘Das Altin- 
dische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer,’* S. 8r, A. i). But from 
the usage of calling upon the Agni as the Agni who has 
served the Gotama, in the case of the offering of a man 
who has a Gautama as purohit, to the designation of the 
man himself and his whole house as "descendants of the 
Gotama," seems to me far too* wide a step for us tO' be 
able to accept that mode of explanation without hesitation. 
Here there may be fictions and expressions of caste-rivalry 
at play, which to lay bare even by conjecture the materials 
at present at our disposal do not suffice. 

To the question of the position of the Sakya kingdom 
and of the town of Kapilavatthu we need not return in 
detail after what has been said above, p. 92, 25 seq. 

That Kapilavatthu itself lay immediately on or in the 
Himalaya cannot be admitted in face of the silence which 
Fa Hian and Hio-uen Thsang observed as to the mountain 
in their descriptions of the town. True, it is said in the 
Pabbajjasutta regarding the Sakyas ("Sutta Nipata," cf. 
PausbolPs Trans., p. 68) : ujum janapado . . . Hima- 

vantassa passato- ; but this warrants a conclusion as to 
the situation at the Himalaya of the territory only of the 
Sakyas, not of their capital. That Kapilavatthu, if it did 
not lie in the mountain, may not even have lain in the 
girdle of damp hollows (the so-called Tarai) which sur¬ 
rounds the southern margin of the mountain, that it must 
thus have lain south of the Tarai, cannot be alleged with 
certainty. The condition of the 'land and air has not been 
here at all times the same ; in tracts of the Nepalese tarai, 
where now malaria prevails and only tiger and wild boar 
live, are tO' be found the splendid ruins of great ancient 
cities (Hodgson in the Journ. As. Soc.," Bengal, 1835, 
p. 121 seq.). 

The death of Maya is often narrated in the texts of 
the Sutta Piiaka. 

To the circle of testimony collected on this point, the 
following passages also belong : "Sawyutta Nikaya," vol. 
iii, fol. h^: idam bhante Kapilavatthu iddhan c’eva phitan 
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ca baliujannam akinwama misscam sambadhabyfthaw, se khv 
^ham . , . sayanhasamayam Kapilavatthiiiw pavisaiito 

bhante na pi hattbin^ samaRacchami bhante na pi assena 
. rathena . . . saka/ena . . . na pi puri* 
sena vSam^gacchanii. — Mahav^accakasiitta (“IMajjh. N.’’) ♦ 
abhijanami kho panaham pitii Sakkassa kanimante sitaya 
jambucchayaya nisinno vivicc’ e[va ktoiejhi vivicca 
akiisalehi dhamniehi . . . pa//janiajj liana ?n upasam- 

pajja viharatta (sic). To this later on was added the 
known legend of the Vappamaugala, ‘‘Jat. Aith,*^ i, 
p. 57 seq. 

The following leads me to deny the antiquity of the 
tradition, which makes Buddha's father a king. When 
(as in the Sonada»^/asutta of the “Digha N.") the external 
claims of Buddha to respectful consideration are discussed, 
it is always admitted merely that he has come of an 
‘‘uccakula, khattiyakula, add/iakula; " it is emphasized 
that he, when he entered on a spiritual career, forsook 
relatives and friends, gold and silver ; the kingly dignity 
of the family is not alluded to. If anywhere, it is with 
reference to a circumstance of this kind, which assuredly 
could not have been suppressed, that the argumenium ex 
silentlo is applicable. To this another consideration must 
be added. Anyone who knows the uniform care with 
which the titulary a])pellation of persons appearing in the 
Pi/akas is observed, will also find this difference decisive, 
that Buddha’s father is there named merely Suddhodhana 
Sakka (‘^Mahavagga,” i, 54 , i^nd cf. the passage cited 
above from the ‘‘Mahasaccakasutta”), just as mention is 
made of Anuraddha Sakka, Upananda Sak^'aputta, &c., 
while Bhaddiya, who- was really king of the Sakyas—if we 
may call this petty raja a king—is regularW introduced as 
Bhaddiya Sakvaraja (‘'Ciillav.” vii, i, 3 seq.). Moreover, 
Suddhodana is addressed '‘Gotania” (“Mahav.” 1 . c.), as 
the Mallas are called Vasc////a, the Koliyas Byagghapajja, 
but no one says to him 'MVIaharaja” as to Bimbisara or 
Pasenadi.—^The oldest evidence which attributes to 
Suddhodana the kingly dignity, as far as I know the only 
passage of the kind in the Tipi/aka, occurs in the Maha- 
padhanasutta (“Digha N.”), where a series of notices of 
the lives of the last seven Buddhas is thrown together. In 
a systematic manner, exactly as in the passage apparently 
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modelled on this Sutta, “Dip.** xvii, 3 seq,, there is 
recorded the length of life, the parentage, home, tree of 
knowledge, Savakayuga, &c., of these Buddhas. The three 
first were kings* sons, the following three Brahmans* sons, 
the last is again a king*s son, the son of Suddhodhana 
r^j^. Possibly similar is the statement also in the con¬ 
cluding portion of the Buddhavamsa—it would be quite 
in keeping with the character of this text ; I regret not to 
be able to make any statement on this part of the said texts 
as it is not accessible to me at present. There is no need 
of enlarging to show that in any case evidence of this 
description must retire before the momenta previously 
brought to bear on this question. From the Buddhavamsa 
(Phayre MS., fol. ju*) I have noted the verse: — 

mayham janettika m^t& M 4 yadeviti vuccati. 

Cf. Rahulamita devi, “Mah^vagga,** i, 54. 

As the birthplace of the Bodhisatta later tradition 
names the Lumbini grove : from the Tipi^aka itself the 
only passage bearing on this question known to me, is the 
following from the N^lakasutta of the Sutta Nipata : — 

—jato 

Sakyanam game janapade Lampuneyye.* 

The wonders connected with the conception and birth 
of the Bodhisatta are detailed in the Acchariyabahutasutta 
of the “Majjh. Nikdya** (cf. “Mah^parinibb^na Sutta,** 
p. 27); there the law is 'laid down as universally valid, that 
the mother dies seven days after the birth of the child, 
and is bom again in the heaven of the Tusita deities ; also 
the so-called Sihan^da (“aggo *ham asmi lokassa,** &c., 
cf. “J^t. Atth/' i, p. 53) is there mentioned. The 
presentation of the child to the Rishi Asita (or as he is 
named in the “Jit. Aith/' i, p. 54, KaZadevala) is narrated 
in the just-mentioned Nalakasutta of the Sutta Nipltaf 
(v. FausbolPs translation). 


• So the Phayre MS.; cf. Favisb 611 *s translation, p. 125. The 
compiler of the passage seems to have been hampered by metrical 
necessity he wished undoubtedly to say: Sakyinatn janapade 
gime lf°. 

t Also this Sutta belongs to the texts, in which we could not 
27 
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Touching the youth of the Bodhisatta the most 
important passage is found in the “Anguttara Nikaya’’ 
(I give it exactly according to the MS., voL i, fol. nu*) : 
sukhumMo aham bhikkhave paramasukhum^lo accanta- 
sukhumalo. mama sukham bhikkhave pitu nivesane 
pokkharaniyo hariy^ka honti, ekattha sukham bhikkhave 
uppalaw vappati ekattha padumaw ekattha pun-narikam 
yavad evam atth^ya. na kho pana es* ^ham bhikkhave 
k^sikam candanam dharemi, k^sikam bhikkhave su me tarn 
vethamm hoti k^sik^ kancuka kSsikam niv^sanam k^siko 
uttarasango. rattidivam kho pana me su tarn bhikkhave 
setachattam dhareyya m^ nam phussi sttam va unham 
v^ tinam v^ rajo v^ uss^vo v^ ’ti. tassa mayham bhikkhave 
tayo pasad^ ahesum (this is shown to be a universal custom 
by comparing “Mahavagga,*’ i, 7» i ; ‘‘Cullavagga/' vii, 
I, i) eko hemantiko eko gimhantiko eko- vassiko ’ti. so 
kho aham bhikkhave vassikapasade vassike cattaro m^se 
nippurisehi turiyehi paricariyamano na he^iha pasada 
orohtoi. yatha kho pana bhikkhave annesam nivesane 
d^sakammakar^porisassa kan^jakam bhojanam diyyati 
bilangadutiyam evam eva su me bhikkhave pitu nivesane 
disakammakaraporisassa s^limamsodano di>"yati. Now 
follows the narrative translated at p. 102 seq., how the 
thought of old age, disease, and death is awakened in him ; 
therewith ends the part of that text bearing on this matter. 
I,et it be obst^rved that the origin of these thoughts is not 
here attributed to an external occurrence like the well- 
known four excursions. The history of these excursions 
has been transferred to the later legends, as is almost 
expressly stated in the ‘‘Jat. Atth/^ i, p. 59, from the 
Mah^padhanasutta (“Digha Nikaya'*), where it is intro¬ 
duced as referring tO' the Buddha Vipassi* (there and in 
the Mahapurisalakkhanasutta of the “Digha N.,*’ the 32 

but assuredly expect a reference to the birth of the Bodhisatta 
in a royal house, unless this feature first belonged to the later 
tradition. In Professor FausbolPs translation of this Sutta Suddho- 
dana*s house is designated a “palace,” and the child frequently 
a “prince;” the PMi text has bhavana and kumdra respectively. 

♦ When the compiler of this commentary there says for 
brevity’s sake, that the dialogue between the Bodhisatta and the 
charioteer may be supplied after that Sutta, it follows apparently 
that a Sutta which narrated the corresponding occurence regarding 
Gotama, was quite as unknown to the commentator as it is 
to me. Also, the appeal made in “J4t.,” i, 59, line 39, to the 
commentary-tradition shows that there was no text to which an 
appeal could have been made. 
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Lakkhanas of the Mahapurisa are also discussed). Of 
Ootama Buddha the excursions are, as far as I know, never 
narrated in the Tipi^aka.'^ 

Regarding the wife and child of Buddha the chief 
passage is “Mahavagga,” i, 54 ;t R^hula is frequently 
mentioned in the Sutta texts as Buddha’s son, without 
any prominent role being ascribed to him among the circles 
of disciples by the ancient tradition. 

Touching the Pabbajja, first of all we must quote the 
Pabbajjasutta in the “Jat. Atth,, i, p. 66, which stands in 
the Sutta Nipata (FaiisbolPs translation, p. 67, seq.). It 
begins : 

Pabbajjaw kittayissami yatha pabbaji cakkhuma 
yatha vimamsamano so pabbajjam samarocayi. 
sambadh’ a3^am ghariv^so' rajass^yatanaw iti 
abbhokaso ca pabbajja iti disv^na pabbaji. 
pabbajitvana kayena p^pakammaw vivajja5ri, 
Vaciduccaritaw hitvl ^jivam parisodhayi. 
agam^ Rajagaham buddho-, and so on. 

Then foHows a narrative of the meeting of the coming 
Buddha and king Bimbisara, presented in the “Jit. Atth/* 
i, p. 66. After this Sutta there comes next the following 


* Here also the verses of the Miwava Thera (“Therag.** fol. ku) 
may be inserted : 

jinnam ca disvi dukhitan ca by^dhitam 
matan ca disvi gatam iyusawkhayaw 
tato aham nikkhamitunma pabbajim 
pahiya k^mini manoraminiti. 

(To all appearance we here have the Form nikkhamitiina, after 
which what has been said by me in Kuhn’s “Zeitschr. N. F.” v, 
323 seq., is to be supplied.) 

So of the Buddha Dipamkara {‘‘Buddhavamsa,” fol. cai of the 

Phayre MS.) : 

nimitte caturo disv 4 hatthiyinena nikkhami. 

Similarly of the Buddha Kondahna (ibid. fol. co.) : 
nimitte caturo disva rathayanena nikkhami. 

Similarly of the following Buddhas. Whether at the close of 
the Buddhavawisa the same is directly said of Gotama Buddha, 
I cannot state at this moment. Improbable it is not; here, as also 
elsewhere, the traces of later legend-building may already be dis¬ 
cernible in the most recent parts of the Pifakas themselves; a fact 
which naturally would not be able to shake the elsewhere acquired 
inference regarding the earlier and later form of representations of 
Buddha’s life. 

f Cf. Dr. Davids’s and my note to our translation of this 
passage. 
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fragment of the SoTiadawdasutta (‘^Digha N.”) recurring 
at many other places, translated at p. 105 : samano khalu 
bho Gotamo daharo samano susuka/ake sobhadrena 
yobbanena samannagato paifeamena vayasa ag^rasma 
anagariyam pabbajito ; samawo khalu bho Gotamo 
ak^mak^naw matapitunnam assumukh^nam rudantanam 
kesamassum oh^retvH k^s^y^ni vatthini acch^detvi 
aglrasm^ anagiriyaw pabbajito. Cf. also the passages 
quoted later on (p. 421). The narrative given in later 
legends (e.g. Atth/' i, p. 61) of the night scene in 

Buddha’s bedroom, which precedes his flight, is to be 
found, if nothing have escaped me, in the Tipifaka, told 
not of Buddha himself, but of one of his earliest converts, 
Yasa ("‘Mahavagga,” i, 7, i, 2) and seems to have been 
thence transferred at a later time to the legends of Buddha. 
The age of the Bodhisatta at the time of his Pabbajji is 
stated in the ‘‘Mahaparinibbanasutta,” p. 59, to have been 
twenty-nine years. 

Regarding the time from the Pabbajj^ to the Sambodhi 
the tradition of the Tipiiaka is to be found in the following 
passages. 

The duration of this period is frequently set down at 
seven years, i.e,, it is said that Mara pursued the Bodhi¬ 
satta for seven years up to the last vain attack he made 
on him ; Padhanasutta of the Sutta-Nipfita : 

satta vass^ni bhagavantaw anubandhitn pad^padaw 

ot^ram n^dhigacchissam sambuddhassa satimato. 

Similarly in the Marasamyutta of the “Sawy. Nik^ya” 
(vol. i, fol, ghi) : tena kho pana samayena (namely, when 
Buddha shortly after attaining deliverance sat under the 
tree) M^ro pUpim^ satta vass^ni bhagavantaw anubaddho 
hoti ot|ir^pekho otaraw alabham^no. 

The consecutive narrations touching this period repre¬ 
sent the Bodhisatta after his Pabbajj^ confiding himself to 
the guidance of KMtoia,* and Uddaka R^maputta 


♦ We find two versions side by side in the sacred Pdli-Kanon; 
on the one side it is related that Bnddha left his home and went 
to R 4 jagaha, where the meeting with Bimbis^ra took place; on the 
other it is said that he left his home and went to Al^a K 41 toa. 
The later texts naturally arrange the different occurrences in one 
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(the place where these persons lived is not given) ; then 
he goes on to Uruvel^ ; then follow the three comparisons 
(cf. “Lai. Vist.“ p. 309), his labours to obtain the goal by 
penances, at last the attainment of the Buddhahood and 
the first incidents thereon following. 

This recital is to* be found in different passages of the 
“Majjhima Nikiya,“ namely, in the Ariyapariyos^nasutta 
(here are omitted the three comparisons and the Dukkara- 
karik^) ; in the Mahasaccakasutta, the Bodhirajakumira- 
suttanta, and the Sawgaravasuttanta. 

I furnish from the sources indicated a selection of what 
appears to me most essential. 

From the Mahasaccakasutta : 

Idha me Aggivessana pubbeva sambodh^ anabhisam- 
buddhassa bodhisattass* eva sato etad ahosi: sambMho 
gharaviso rajapatho abbhok^so pabbajj^. na yidam 
siikaram , . , (cf. “Mahavagga,“ v, 13, i) . . . 
pabbajeyyan ti. so kho aham Aggivessana aparena 
samayena daharo ’va sam^no susukMake sobhadrena yobba- 
iiena samann^gato paf/iamena vayasa akamak^natn mat^- 
pitunnam assumukhanam rudant^naw kesamassum 
oh^retva kasayani vatth^ni acchMetva agarasma 
anagariyam pabbajito sam^no kiwkusalagavesi anuttaram 
santivarapadam pariyesam^no yena Alaro KM 4 mo ten* 
upasarnkamim, etc. 

From the Ariyapariyosanasutta (cf. “Lai. Vist.“ 
p. 295, seq.) : 

Atha khv^haw bhikkhave yena ^laro Kil^mo ten* 
upasamkamiw upasatnkamitv^ yllaraw K^lamaw etad 
avocarn: kitt^vat^ no 4 vuso KMflma dhammaw sayaw 
abhinn^ya sacchikatv^ upasampajja vihar^miti pavedeslti. 
evam vutte bhikkhave y 41 aro K. akincann^yatanam pave- 
desi, tassa mayhaw bhikkhave etad ahosi: na kho 
i 414 rass* eva K^l^massa atthi saddh^ may ham p* atthi 
saddh^. na kho ^l^rass* eva Kil^assa atthi viriyaw 
. . . sati . . sam^dhi . . pann^ mayham 


series. It is worthy of remark that the southern tradition and the 
northern have done so in different ways. The former represent 
Buddha as first going to R^ljagaha and then to Al^ra (‘*J&t./’ i. 66), 
the latter has the opposite course (‘‘Lai. Vist.,** p. 296 seq.) : it is 
seen significantly how here the two branches of later tradition 
have, independently of each other, gone on building for themselves 
on a common basis, which is to us represented by tho Pftli-Pitakas. 
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pi atthi panna, yan niinahatn yam dhanxmaw yllaro K. 
sayaw abhinniya sacchikatv^ upasampajja viharamiti 
pavediti tassa dhammassa sacchikiriyaya padaheyyan ti. 
so‘ kho- aham bhikkhave na cirass^ eva khippam eva taw 
dhammaw sayatn abhinn^ sacchikatv^ upasampajja 
vihasiw. atha khv ^haw bhikkhave yena Alaro K. ten' 
upasawkamitn, upasamkamitva ^laraw K. etad avocaw : 
ettavati no ^vuso Ktlama imaw dhammaw sayaw abhihn 4 
sacchikatv^ upasampajja pavedesiti. ettavat^ kho ilvuso 
imaw dhammaw sayaw abhinn^ sacchikatv^ upasampajja 
pavadesiti (pavedemiti ?). aham pi kho avuso ett^vat^ 
imaw dhammaw sayaw abhinna sacchikatva upasampajja 
viharamiti, 14 bh 4 no avuso suladdhaw no ^vuso ye 
mayaw ayasmantaw tadisam sabrahmacariw pass^ma, iti 
y^haw dhammaw sayaw abh. s. upasampajja pavedemi 
taw tvaw dhammaw sayaw abh. s. upasampajja viharasi. 
yawi tvaw dhammaw sayaw abh. s. upasampajja viharasi 
tarn ahaw dhammaw sayaw abh. s, upas, pavedemi, iti 
yahaw dhammaw jaii^mi taw tvaw dhammaw jin^si, yaw 
tvaw dhammaw jan^si taw ahaw dhammaw j^nami, iti 
yadiso ahaw t^diso tvaw, yadiso tvaw tadiso aham. ehi 
d^ni ^vuso ubho Va santa imaw ganaw pariharto^ *ti. 
iti kho bhikkhave . 41 aro K^lflmo ^cariyo me samano 
antev^siw saminaw attano samasamaw ihapesi ul^r^ya ca 
maw phj^ya phjesi. tassa may haw bhikkhave etad ahosi : 
n^yaw dhammo nibbidaya na virag'Sya na nirodhaya na 
upasamSya na abhifih^ya na sambodhaya na nibban^ya 
sawvattati y^vad eva ^kincahnayatanhpapattiy^ ’ti. so 
kho ahaw bhikkhave taw dhammaw analawkaritva tasmi 
dhamma nibbijja i>akkamiw. so kho ahaw bhikkhave 
kiwkusalagavesi anvittaraw santivarapadaw pariyesamana 
yena Uddako Ramaputto ten’ upasawkamiw, upasaw- 
kamitv^ Uddakaw Ramaputtaw etad avocaw: icch^m 
ahaw avuso imasmiw dhammavinaye brahmacariyaw 
caritun ti. evaw vutte bhikkhave Uddako Ramaputto 
maw etad avoca: viharayasma, tadiso ayaw dhammo 
yattha vinnil puriso na cirass’ eva sakaw acariyakaw sayaw 
abhinn^ sacchikatva upasampajja vihareyya 'ti. so kho 
aham bhikkhave na cirass’ eva khippam eva taw dhammaw 
pariy^puniw. so kho ahaw bhikkhave tavataken’ eva 
ottfeapahatamattena lapital^panamattena n^w^ (sic) vadami 
therav^dan ca j^nSmi passtmiti pafij^nSmi ahan c’eva 
annesaw ca (sic), tassa mayhaw bhikkhave etad ahosi: 
na kho Rtoio imaw dhammaw kevalaw sabbimantakena 
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(sic) sayam abhinna sacchikatva upasampajja viharlmiti 
pavedesi, addhi Ramo imatw dhammatn janam passam 
vih^siti. atha khv aham bhikkhave yena Uddako Rama- 
putto ten' upasamkamitn^ upasamkamitv^ Uddakaw 
Ramaputtam etad avocam: kittavata no ^vuso Ramo (sic) 
imam dhammam sayam abhiun^ sacchikatva upasampajja 
pavedesiti. evam vutte bhikkhave Uddako Ramaputto 
nevasannan^sannayatanam pavedesi. tassa mayham bhik¬ 
khave etad ahosi: na kho Ramass' eva ahosi saddha 
mayham p'atthi saddha (etc., the following, as above, is 
the story of Alara Kalam. Ramaputta finally says) : ehi dani 
avuso tvam imam ganam parihara 'ti. iti kho bhikkhave 
Uddako Ramaputto sabrahmaciri sam^no acariyatfhane 
mamam thapesi ularaya ca mam pfijaya pfijesi. tassa 
mayham bhikkhave etad ahosi: n^yam dhammo nibbidaya 
. . . samvattati yavad eva nevasannanasann^yatanfi- 

papattiy^ 'ti. so kho aham bhikkhave tarn dhammam 
analamkaritv^ tasma dhamm^ nibbijja pakkamim. so 
kho aham bhikkhave kimkusalagavesi anuttaram santi- 
varapadam pariyesam^o Magadhesu anupubbena carikam 
caramano yena Uruvela senanigamo tad avasarim. tatth' 
addasam ramaniyam bhfimibhigam p^sadikam ca vana- 
sandam nadim ca sandantim setakam supatittham rama¬ 
niyam samanta ca gocarag^mam. tassa mayham bhik¬ 
khave etad ahosi: ramaniyo vata bho bhfimibh&go pas^diko 
ca vanasando nadi ca sandati setak^ supatitth§ ramaniya 
samanta gocaragamo alam ca tidam (sic) kulaputtassa 
padh^natthikassa padhanay§ 'ti. so kho aham bhikkhave 
attan§ j^tidhammo (. . . jar^dhammo, vyadhidhammo, 

maranadhammo, sokadhammo, samkilesadhammo . . .) 

samano j^tidhamme (. . . jaradhamme, etc.) adinavam 

viditv 4 aj^tam (. . . ajaram etc.) yogakkhemam 
nibb^am pariyesamano aj^tam anuttaram yogakkhemam 
ajjhagamam . . . asamkilii^ltam anuttaram yogak¬ 

khemam nibbanam ajjhagamam ; n^nan ca pana me 
dassanam udapadi: akuppa me cetovimutti, ayam antima 
j^ti, n' atthi dani punabbhavo 'ti, tassa mayham 
bhikkhave etad ahosi: adhigato kho me, etc. {vide 
“Mahavagga," i, 5, 2). 

As a rule we find between the period of instruction 
by Al^rs. and Uddaka and the attainment of Sambodhi, 
a description of the Dukkarak^rik^ inserted, which on the 
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whole corresponds to what is narrated in *Xal. Vist./* 
p. 314 seq. (excepting naturally the episode referring to 
Maya devi). Also the three Upam^s of ‘Xal. Vist./* 

р. 309 seq., are found already in the P^li-Tipitaka (in 
the Mahisaccakasutta). 

I quote from the last named Sutta the close of this 
section which ends in the narration of the Sambodhi; — 

So kho aham Aggivessana o/^rikaw ^hllresiw odana- 
kumm^saw. tena kho pana maw Aggivessana samayena 
panca bhikkhh paccupa^ifeit^ honti* yan no samano 
Go tamo dhammam adhigamissati taw no acariss^ma *ti. 
yato kho ahaw Ag^pvessana oi^rikaw ah^raw ^h^resitn 
odanakummasaw atha kho te panca bhikkhh nibbijja 
pakkamiwsu bahuliko samano Gotamo padhanavibbhanto 
avatto bahull^yH ’ti. so kho ahaw Aggivessana olarikhaw 
aharaw ^harito (sic) balaw gahetv^ vivicc* eva k^mehi 
. . . (then follows the well known description of the 

attainment of the four Jhanas, then the attainment of the 
three Vijj^s—pubbenivasaninaw, dibbaw cakkhu, die 
ariyasacca—in the three Y^mas of the night; next:) 
tassa me evaw janato evaw passato k^m^sav^pi cittaw 
vimuccittha, bhavasav^pi cittaw vimuccittha, di^tMsav^pi 

с. v., avijj^sav^pi c. v., vimuttasmiw vimutt^ amhiti 
nanaw ahosi, khin^ me jati, vusitaw bramacariyaw, kataw 
karantyaw, nliparam itthatt^y^ ’ti abbhafin^siw. 

This is the usual description of the Sambodhi, as it 
is found also, e,g., in the introduction to the Vibhanga 
(“Vinaya Pifaka,’* iii, p. 4 seq.), in the Bhayabheravasutta 
(‘'Majjh. Nikaya*^), and in the Dvedh^vitakkasutta (ibid). 
To the ancient Order the kernel and the sole essential to 
the event of Sambodhi (i.e,, the attainment of Buddha- 
hood) appeared to be the springing forth of such and 
such a knowledge, and of such and such qualities in the 
mind of the Buddha, and nothing else. 

This shows itself also in the somewhat abbreviated 
narratives of a similar kind, in which the attainment of 


* Cf. also “Mahavagga,” i, 6, 5, and specially with reference to 
Kondauua Apadaua, fol. khe’ : — 

nikkhanten^nupabbajji (sic), padhanaw sukataw maya, 
kilese jhapanattliaya pabbajjim (sic) auagariyaw. 
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delivering knowledge by certain disciples, male and female, 
is described. Thus in the history of the Pupphachaddaka 
(see above, p. 159, n. i, ‘‘Therag^th^,*’ fol. kho—kho’) : 

so 'ham eko arannasraim viharanto atandito 
ak 4 si[m] satthu vaoanam yath^ mam ovadi jino. 
rattiy^ pa^/tamam y^matn pubbajiltim anussari[m], 
rattiy^ majjhimam yamam dibbacakkhum visodhayim, 
rattiy^ pacchime yame tamokhandham pad^layim. 
tato raty^ vivas^ne* suriyuggamanam pati 
Indo Brahmt ca ^gantv^ mam namassimsu anjali: 
namo te puris^janna, namo te purisuttama, 
yassa te Ssav^ khtnd, dakkhiweyy' asi m^risa. 

Similarly in the verses of the Vijay^, “Thertgatha," foL 

gham: 

bhikkunif upasamkamma sakkaccam paripucch’ aham, 
me dhammam adesesi dhStu§yatan5ni ca. 
catt^ri ariyasacc^ni indriySni bal^ni ca 
bojjhangaii/iangikam maggam uttamatthassa pattiyi. 
tass^ham vacanam sutv^ karonti anus^sanim 
rattiya purime ySme pubbajitim anussarim, 
rattiy^ majjhime y^me dibbacakkhum visodhayim, 
rattiy^ pacchime y^me tamokkhandham pad^layim, 
pitisukhena ca k^yam pharitva viharim tadi ; 
sattamiy^ pade pas^remi, tamokkhandham padUlayi [m]. 

Compare also the narrative of the Jainas couched 
throughout in similar style, of how Mah^vtra obtained 
the delivering knowledge, “Jinacaritra,** p. 64, ed. Jacobi. 

I here insert the prophecy of the Buddha Dlpamkara 
regarding Gotama’s Buddhahood, contained in the Buddha- 
vamsa (fol. ci' of the Phayre MS.) : 

padhanam padahitv^na katv^ dukkarak^rikam 
AjapMarukkhamhlasmim nistditv^ tath^gato 


So the MS.; originally it may have been vivasano. 
t Lege : bhikkhunim. 
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tattha pay^saw paggayha (comp, “Jat./’ i, p. 69!^ 
Neranjaram upehiti. 

Neranjaraya tframhi p^y^sam adaso jino 
paiiyattavaramaggena bodhimfilam upehiti, 
tato padakkhiwaw katv^ bodhiraandam anuttaro 
assattharukkhamdlamhi bujjhissati mahayaso. 

The narratives of Mara’s attacks do not stand in the 
sacred texts in immediate connection with the history of 
the attainment of Sambodhi. Before the Sambodhi is 
placed that conversation recited in the Padh^asutta 
(‘^Siitta Nipata,*' p. 69 of FausbolPs translation), of which 
a northern Buddhist version, pretty closely corresponding 
with the Pali text, occurs in the metrical portion of the 
“Lalita Vistara,’' pp. 327-329. After the Sambodhi, 
within the period which Buddha passed under the tree 
Ajapala, falls the similar narrative of the M&ra Samyutta 
(''Sawy. Nik^ya,’" vol. i, fob ghi-ghd ; here after the 
temptation by Mara comes that by his daughters). 

As regards the historical trustworthiness of the tradi¬ 
tions, which relate to the period intervening between 
Buddha’s flight from his home and the commencement of 
his public career, I am inclined to recognize in the lead¬ 
ing points therein mentioned real facts. The names of 
Al^ra Km^ma and Uddaka R^raaputta are as trustworthy 
as possible ; if there had here been an intention to invent, 
more famous names would have been preferably furnished, 
names of teachers, who have adopted later on a pro¬ 
nounced attitude, whether friendly or hostile, to Buddha’s 
own public operations. Alara, as far as I know, besides 
being named in this connection, is elsewhere mentioned 
only in the '‘Mahaparinibb, Sutta,” p. 44 ; of Uddaka 
also we hear but little.* 


* “Sarny. Nik.,“ vol. ii, fol. ghi* : Uddako sudam bikkhave 
RSmaputto evatn v&catn bhisati : idam j^u vedagii idatn j 4 tu 
sabbaji idam jitu apalikhitam gandamiMaw palikhanlti.— 
“P&s^dikasutta” {“Digha-N.“) : Uddako sudam Cunda Rtoaputto 
evaw v&cam bhasati : passam na passatiti. kim ca passam na 
passatiti? khurassa sidhunissitassa talam assa passati dhfiran ca 
khv assa na passati, idam vuccati Cunda passam na passatiti.— 
The relations of the Eleyya to the samana R 4 maputta are 
mentioned at “Ang. Nik.,** vol. i, fol. ti. 
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THIRD EXCURSUS. 

Appendices and Authorities touching some matters 
OF THE Buddhist Dogmatic. 

I. The Nirvana. 

In order to clearly set forth the dogmatic terminology 
of the Nirvana doctrine, we must first of all go into the 
categories of the Anup^disesanibbana and of the Saup^- 
disesanibb^na (Nirvana respectively without and with a 
residuum of “Upidi”). Childers has, as is known 
(^‘Dict.,’" pp. 267, 526), propoimded the theory that by 
Saup^disesanibbana is meant the condition of the perfect 
saint, in whom the five Khandas are still to the fore, 
but the desire which chains to being is extinct ; Anup^- 
disesanibb^na, on the other hand, is said to designate the 
cessation of all being, the condition or non-condition 
ensuing on the death of the saint. 

To the criticism, adverse to this view, which I pro¬ 
pose to advance, I premise a collection of relevant passages 
from the texts. 

In connection with the notion of Nirvana the follow¬ 
ing outwardly similarly sounding expressions occur: — 
Upadhi ; upid^na connected with upada, up^dSya, and 
anup^d^na con. with anup&dl, anupadaya ; lastly 
upMisesa, saupadisesa and anup^disesa. I give a few of 
the most important passages for each of these termini in 
order. 

First for Upadhi. 

Sunakkhattasuttanta (in the ‘‘Majjh. N.**) : — 

So vata Sunakkhatta bhikkhu chasu phass^yatanesu 
samvutakari upadhi dukkhassa mfilan ti iti viditv^ 
nirupadhi upadhisamkhaye vimutto upadhismiw v^ k^yaw 
upasamharissati cittam va anuppadassanti (mel. ^dassati) : 
n* etaw iMnam vijjati. 

‘'Samyuttaka Nik^ya/* vol. i, fol. nau* of the Phayre 
MS. : — 

yam kho idam anekavidham n^nappak^rakam dukkham 
loke uppajjati jarimaranam idam kho dukkham upadhi- 
nid^am upadhisamudayam upadhij^tikam upadhi- 
pabhavam ; upadhismim sati jar^arawam hoti ; . . . 
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upadhi pan^yam kiwnid^n^ etc. ? upadhi tanh^nidano 
tawhasamudayo etc. 

"'Itivuttaka/’ fol. k^h of the Phayre MS. : — 

tisso ima bhikkhave dh^tuyo. katam^ tisso? rhpa- 
dh^tu arupadhMu nirodhadh^tu. ime (lege: imi) kho 
bhikkhave tisso dhStuyo ’ti. 

rfipadh^tuparifin^ya ardpesu assLUthitk 

nirodhe ye vimuncanti (^ccanti ?) te jan^ paccuh^yino 
’ti (maccuh^yino ?) 

k^yena amatant dh^tuw phusayitv^ nirflpadhi 
upadhipaiinissaggam sacchikatvana an^savo 
desesi samm^sambuddho asokam virajam padan ti. 

“Sawyuttaka N./' vol. i, fol. ki (=Suttanipata, 
Dhaniyasutta. 

The first distich is put in the mouth of M^ra) : — 

nandati puttehi puttim^ gom^ gobhi tath* eva nandati ; 
upadhihi narassa nandanfi na hi so nandati yo nir- 
fipadhiti. 

socati puttehi puttim^ gomS gohi tath* eva socati ; 
upadhihi narassa socani na hi so socati yo nirfipadhiti. 

Samyuttaka N.,” vol. i, fol. gh^’: — 

yo dukkhaw addakkhi yatonid^nam k^mesu so jantu 
katham nameyya ? 

upadhim viditva sawgo ’ti loke tass’ eva jantu 
vinaytya sikkhe ’ti. 

Ibid. fol. ghu’ (Buddha is speaking to M^r^) : 
amaccudheyyarn pucchanti ye jan^ p^rag^mino 
tes’ ^hatw pnttho akkh^mi yam taccham tarn nir- 
fipadhin ti. 

Ibid. fol. ghu’ (M^a’s daughters approach, tempting 
the Buddha) : 

atha kho bhagav^ na manas’ ^kisi yath^ tarn anuttare 
upadhisamkhaye vimutto. 

“Mah^niddesa,” Phayre MS., fol. ko: — 

katamo upadhiviveko ? upadhi vuccanti kilesi ca 
khandht ca abhisatnkh^ra ca. upadhiviveko vuccati 
amatawt nibb^naw. 

Cf. also “Mahavagga,” i, 5, 2 ; 22, 4, 5 : 24, 3 ; v, 13, 
10 ; "Cullavagga,” vi, 4, 4 ; “Dhammap. Atthak.” 
p. 270 ; Buhnouf, “Introd.,” p. 5Q1 seq.; M. Muller on 
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the “Dhammapada/’ 418 ; Davids’s and my note to the 
translation of the ^‘Mah^vagga/’ i, 5, 2. 

For Upadina and the termini connected therewith the 
following passage will suflSce; — 

'‘Majjhima Nik^ya/* foL khai’ (Tumour’s MS.): — 
catt^r’ imtni bhikkhave up^din^ni. katamini catt^ri. 
kamup^danam diii/zup^d^nam silabbatup^d^nam attav^- 
dup^d^naw.—Cf. '‘Mah^id^na Sutta,” p. 248, ed. 
Grimblot. 

Samyuttaka Nik^ya,” vol. ii, fol. to seq. It is 
related that ‘'sambahulinaw annatitthiyasamanabr^hmana- 
paribbUjak^nam kutilhalasalanam sannisinn^aw” the con¬ 
versation turned on this, that each of the six other 
teachers (Pdrana Kassapa, etc.) '"s^vakam abbhatitaw 
kilawkatam upapattfsu bySkaroti asu amutra upapanno 
asu amutra upapanno ’ti, yo pi ’ssa s^vako uttamapuriso 
paramapuriso paramapattipatto tam pi sivakam abbhatitam 
kilamkatam upapattfsu by^karoti asu amutra upapanno 
asu amutra upapanno ’ti.” Buddha, on the contrary, 
does the same only with regard to the other Sivakas, ‘‘yo 
ca khv assa savako uttamapuriso—pa—asu amutra upa¬ 
panno ’ti (sic!) api ca kho nam evaw by^karoti acchejji 
t^nh^m vivattayi sannojanam sammam^ndbhisamaya (sic) 
antam ak^si dukkhassi ’ti.” The Paribbajaka Vaccha- 
gotta addresses to Buddha a request for the clearing up 
of this point. Buddha answers; “alan hi Vaccha 
kawkhituw alatn vicikicchitum. kankh^niye ca pana te 
th%ne vicikiccha uppanni saup^d^nassa khv ^ham 
Vaccha upapattiw pannapemi no anup^d^nassa. seyyathipi 
Vaccha aggi saupad^no jalati no anupadano evam eva khv 
aham Vaccha saupad^nassa upapattim pannipemi no 
anupM^nass^ ’ti. yasmiw bho Gotama samaye acchi 
vatena khitt^ dUram pi gacchati iraiss^ pana bhavam 
Gotarao kim. up^d^nasmim pannapettti. yasmi tn kho 
Vaccha samaye acchi vatena khitt^ dhram pi gacchati tam 
aham vatupadanam pannapemi, vlto hi ’ssa Vaccha tassiw 
samaye up^dinam hotiti. yasmiw bho Gotama samaye 
iman ca k^yam nikkhipati satto ca annataraw k^yam 
anupapanno hoti, imassa pana bhavatn Gotamo kim 
upad^asmim pannapetiti. yasmim kho Vaccha samaye 
imassa (sic) k^yam nikkhipati satto ca annataram kkyam 
anupapanno hoti, tam ahaw tawhup^dinam vad^mi, tanh^ 
hi ’ssa Vaccha tasmiw samaye apM^naw hotiti.” 
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“Mahapunnamaya Suttanta” (“Majjhima Nikaya”) : — 

ime pana bhante pancupadanakkhandha kimmdlaka 
’ti. ime kho bhikkhu pancupadanakkhandha chanda- 
mhlaka ’ti. taw yeva nu kho bhante upadanaw te pancu¬ 
padanakkhandha udahu annatra paflcupadanakkhandhehi 
upadanam ti. na kho bhikkhu taw yeva upadanaw 
pancupadanaw pancupadanakkhandhassa* na pi annatra 
pancupadanakkhandhei [upadanaw]. upadanaw kho 
bhikkhu pancupadanakkhandhesu chandarago, tawtattha 
upadanan ti. 

We may mention in this connection also the place 
which the category of Upadana occupies in the causality 
formula; tanhapaccaya upadanaw. 

“Sawy. N.” vol. ii, fol. ghe; sawyojaniye ca 
bhikkhave dhamme desissami sawyojanan ca, taw sunatha. 
katame ca bhikkhave sawyojaniya dhamma kataman ca 
sawyojanaw. cakkhuw bhikkhave sawyojaniyo dhammo ; 
yo tattha chandarago taw tattha sawyojanaw.—So on the 
other organs of sense to the mano. Then the ^ 
goes on: upadaniye ca bhikkhave dhamme desissami upa¬ 
danan ca, taw sunatha. There follows exactly the same 
detail, t 

“Sawy. N.” vol. ii, fol. na. It is related that Sakka 
Devanaminda puts the question: ko nu kho khante hetu 
ko paccayo yeniim idh’ ekacce satta dittheva dhamme no 
parinibbayanti, ko pana bhante hetu ko paccayo yenam 
idh’ ekacce satta dittheva dhamme parinibbayantiti.-—The 
answer runs: santi kho Devanaminda cakkhuvinne^a 
rfipa i«fea kanta manapa piyarfipa kamopasawhita rajaniya. 
tan ce bhikkhu abhinandati abhivadati ajjhosaya titt/iati 


* So the Tumour MS. 

+ Consequently the two words Up^dS.iia and Satwyojana are 
synonymous. With this it is consistent, when on the one 
beings whirled along in the cycle of existence are designated as 
tanhisawyojana, on the other hand tanha is termed an Upadana 
(in the quoted dialogue with Vaccha). Also the four Upadanas, 

so named Kar iiox^v (kama, diffhi, sllabbata, attavada), recur 


with tolerable exactness in the series of the ten Sawyojana, where 
we meet the ideas, kamaraga, avijja, sllabbataparama^ and sak- 
kayadiffhi. The last is considered to be identical with attavada 
(Childers s. v. sakkaya) and as a fact virtually comes to the same 


thing. 
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tassa tarn abhinandato abhivadato ajjhosiya tiiihzto 
tamnissitam vinn^naw hoti tadup^d^naw*: saupad^no 
Dev^naminda bhikkhu no parinibbSyati — la — santi kho 
Devdnaminda jivh^vinneyyS rast (etc., down to 
manovinneyy^ dhawma). ayam kho Dev^naminda 
hetu ayaw paccayo yenam idh' ekacce satta ditthevsi 
dhamme no parinibbtyanti. santi kho Devanaminda 
cakkhuviniieyya rdpa etc. ; tan ce bhikkhu n^bhinandati 
nibhivadati no ajjhosaya titthsiti tassa taw anabhinandato 
anabhivadato no ajjhosaya titthato na tawnissitaw 
vinn^nam hoti na tadupManaw ; anup^ddno Devanaminda 
bhikkhu parinibbayati. 

‘Mnanjasapp^ya Suttanta** Majjh. Nikaya’") : 

. . . evaw vutte iyasm^ .^nando bhaga van tarn etad 

avoca : idha bhante bhikkhu evaw padpanno hoti: no c* 
assa no ca me siyo na bhavissati na me bhavissati yad atthi, 
yam bhutam tarn pajahamiti upekhaw padabhati. 
parinibbayi)* nu kho so bhante bhikkhu ’ti? app etth’ 
ekacco ^nanda bhikkhu parinibbayeyya app etth* ekacco 
bhikkhu na parinibbayeyya 'ti. ko nu kho khante hetu ko 
paccayo yena app etth* ekacco bhikkhu parinibbayeyya 
app etth’ ekacoo bhikkhu na parinibb^yeyy^ ’ti. 
idhdnanda bhikkhu evaw padpanno hoti: no c’ assa 
. . . taw pajahamiti upekhaw patilabhati, so taw 

upekhaw abhinandati abhivadati ajjhosaya titthati, tassa 
taw upekhaw abhinandato . . .f) na parinibb^yatiti. 

kahaw pana so bhante bhikkhu up^diyatiti. nevasanna- 
n^safinayatanaw Ananda Hi. upad^nase^^/iaw kira so 
bhante bhikkhu upadiyam^no upad^nase^^/iaw so Atianda 
bhikkhu up^diyam^no upadiyati ; upadanasett/iaw h’etaw 
Anand^i yad idaw nevasahnanasannayatanaw.t 

'Tancattaya Suttanta’’ (‘‘Majjh. N/'). Of a “ekacco 
samano va brahmano va“ it is said; “santo ’ham asmi 
nibbuto ’ham asmi anup^dano ’ham asmiti samanupassati.’* 
Of this the Tathagata says : addha ayam ayasma nibbanaw 
sappayan neva paripadaw abhivadati, atha ca pannyaw 
bhavaw samafio va brahmawo va pubbantanudittfeiw v^ 


* Probably the Adj. parinibbayi should be placed here, which 
we have in antar^parinibbiyi, etc. 
t As above, p. 430. 

tNow follows in exactly corresponding fashion the opposite 
case, wh^e a Bhikkhu “taw upekhaw nabhinandati anup^d^no 
Luanda bhikkhu parinibbayati. 
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upMiyam^no upadiyati aparantanudi fiMtn vi up, 
up. k^raasannojanam* va up. up. pavivekaw va pitim up. 
up. nirtoisam va sukham up. up. adukkhamasukhaw va 
vedanam up. up.; yan ca kho ayam ayasma santo ’ham 
asmi nibbano (sic) ’ham asmi anupadano ’ham asmiti 
samanupassati tad ap’ imassa bhoto saraanabrihmanassa 
up^d^nam akkh^yati. 

From the “Rathavinita Sutta’ (“Majjh. Nik.”) : 
kimatthah carah’ ^vuso bhagavati brahmacariyam vussatiti. 
anup 4 d 4 parinibbanatthaw kho bhagavati brahmapriyam 
vussatiti. kim nu kho 4 vuso silavisuddhi anupadapari- 
nibb^nan ^ti. no h’ idaw ^vuso. kim panavuso cittavi- 
suddhi—ditifoivisuddhi—kankh^vitaranavisuddhi—magg^- 
maggananadasisaiaavisuddhi—patipadManadassanavisuddhi 
anupadaparinibbanan ti, no h’ idatn. avuso. kin nu kho 
4vuso ninadassanavisuddhi anupadaparinibbanan ti. no h’ 
idant §vuso. kim panavuso ahnatra imehi dhammehi 
anupM^parinibbanan ti. no h’ idam avuso. . . . 

yathakatham panavuso imassa bhasitassa attho daUtebbo 
’ti. silavisuddhim ce avuso bhagav^ anupadaparinibbanaw 
pann^pessa saupad^nam yeva sam^nant anupM^parinib- 
b^natH pahnslpessa. dittfeivisuddhitn . . natiadassa- 

navisuddhiw ce ivuso bhagav^ anupIldaparinibbanaTn 
panfiipessa saup^d^nam yeva sam^atn anup^daparinib- 
banaw panh4pessa. anhatran ca* avuso imehi dhammehi 
anup^d^parinibbanam abhavissa, puthujjano parinib- 
blyeyya, puthujjano 4 \aiso annatra imehi dhammehi.— 
Then follows the comparison of the journey of the king 
Pasenadi from S^vatthi to Siketa ; he has relays (ratha- 
\dnita) lying between the two towns and arrives “sattamena 
rathavinitena” at this palace in S^keta. Evam eva kho 
§vuso silavisuddhi y^vad eva cittavisuddhatthatn . . . 

n^nadassanavisuddhi y^vad eva anup^d^parinibb^nattham. 
anupad^parinibbanatthaw kho ^vuso bhagavati brahma¬ 
cariyam vussatiti. 

Buddhavamsa : nibb^yi anup^d^no yath’ agg upid^- 
nasawkhay^. 

Cf. also “Dhammap.” v. 89 ; “Mahavagga,” v, i, 24 
seq. Bumouf, ‘Tntr.” p. 495 seq., and so on. 


* Kamasannojananatn the Tumour MS., which I follow in 
quoting this passage. 

t So the Tumour MS. 
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Before we proceed to give evidences bearing on the 
expressions Saup^disesa and Anup^disesa, we shall attempt 
to briefly point out the dogmatic signification of Up^d^a 
and Upadhi. These ideas are almost synon3rmous. The 
attainment or non-attainment of Nirvana, victory or 
defeat in the struggle against suffering is made dependent 
upon the presence or non-presence of Upad^na and quite 
as much so of Upadhi. In one of the above cited passages 
of the Sawyuttaka Nikaya there is given a series of mem¬ 
bers which are joined together by causal nexus: From 
Tanh^ comes Upadhi, from Upadhi comes old age, death, 
suffering. In exactly the same way the well-known 
fonnula of the twelve Nid^nas makes Up&d^na come from 
Tanhi, and from UpMana (through a few middle links) 
old age, death, suffering. The difference between Upadhi 
and Upadana is further diminished, when we remember 
that beside the Upadhi of the Buddhist texts there occurs 
in the philosophic Sanscrit texts an Upadhi (‘‘Colebroke 
Misc. Ess.” I^, 308 etc.) and also the participle Upahita.* 
Upa-dh^ signifies “to lay one thing on another, to give 
it a support,” thus, of anything which would so to speak 
float in the air or fly about, to chain it to reality by a 
substratum, which is given to it to localize it. This 
substratum is exactly Upadhi. Upa-da or Up^-d^ (middle), 
on the other hand, is “to lay hold of anything, to cling 
to anything,” as the flame catches the fuel ; this fuel, 
or that laid hold of by a being, to which it clings, as well 
as the act of this catching, is UpHdina. It is dlear, that 
in this way Upadhi and Upadana, although the ideas 
underlying them differ, must still acquire significations for 
Buddhist terminology, which cover each other or at least 
very nearly touch. 

We shall now treat of the third of these closely con¬ 
nected ideas, that of UpMi, which is known only in the 
compounds Sopadisesa and Anupadisesa. 

“Itivuttaka,” fol. kau of the Phayre MS. : vuttatn h' 
etaw bhagavata vuttam arahati ’ti me sutaw. dve ’mi 
bhikkhave nibbanadhatuyo. katami dve. saupidisesi ca 
nibbanadhitu anupidisesi ca nibbinadhitu. katami 


♦ It is characteristic in this connection, that in Sanscrit upadhi 
and np^dhi are exactly equivalent in the sense of "deceit.” 


28 
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ca bhikkhave saup 4 dises 4 nibbinadhltu ? idha bhikkhave 
bhikkhu araha^tz hoti khiti^savo vusitav^ katakaxaniyo 
ohitabharo anupattasadttho* parikkhinabhavasamyojano 
sanunadannavimutto. tassa ti^^hant’ exa pane* indriytoi 
yesawi. avigh^tatta man^pant paccanubhoti sukhadukkhant 
pa^isawvediyati. tassa kho rigakkhayo dosakkhayo 
mohakkhayo. ayam vuccati bhikkhave saupMisesa 
nibbanadhatu. katam^ ca bhikkhave anup^dises^ 
nibbanadh^tu ? idha bhikkhave bhikkhu araham hoti 
.... sammadafinavimutto. tassa idh* eva bhikkhave 
vedayitanif anabhinanditani sitibhavissanti. ayaw vuccati 
bhikkhave anupadisesa nibbanadhatu. ima kho bhikkhave 
dve nibbanadhatuyo *ti. etam atthatn bhagava avoca. 
tatth* etam itivuccati: — 

dve ima cakkhuraata pakasita nibbanadhatut 
anissitena tadina : 

eka hi dhatu idha diii/zadhammika saupadisesa 
bhavanettisawkhaya, 

anupadisesa pana samparayika yamhi nirujjhanti 
bhavani sabbaso. I 

ye etad anna5^a paraw§ asawkhatam vimutticittall 
bha vanettisa mkhay a 

te dhamma saradhikammakkhareil yatha pahamsu te 
sabbabhavanitadino *ti. | 
ayam pi attho vutto bhagavata iti me sutan ti. 

It is clear, that the chapter of the Itivuttaka here 
given supports throughout the already referred to theory 
of Childers. He who attains holiness, attains the 
Nirvana ; this is, as long as his earthly 'life still continues, 
saupadisesa ; the bo<iy, the sense-perceptions, and so on, 
are still present. When these also vanish, in the death 
of the saint, that is, his being thereby enters on the 
an iipadisesa nibbanadhatu. 


♦ anuppattapadatto the MS. 
t devayitani the MS. 
t So the MS. 

§ saram the MS. 

II Perhaps vimuttacitta as an emendation. 

IT I cannot venture an emendation without further MS. 
materials. Apparently, considering the interchange of r and y so 
frequent in Burmese MSS., we should read kammakkhaye. 

** So also the commentary on the *‘Dhammapada,*^ p. 278 
(cf. p. 196), 
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It must be in the highest degree astonishing that the 
limit between saup^disesa and anupMisesa is here removed 
to a wholly different place from the limit between 
sauplid^na and anupad^na, or between the state of the 
niriipadhi and the burdened with upadhi. In the two last 
named cases we had to do with the ethical opposition of 
the internally bound and the internally free ; in the case 
now before us, on the other hand, we could only have, 
according to the view of ChJlders and the passage quoted 
from the Itivuttaka, to do with the physical opposition of 
the internally free, whose external life still continues, and 
the internally free, whose external life has ceased. It is 
really very hard to believe that, of the three pairs of ideas 
which all belong to the Nirvana doctrine, and which at 
first sight present an appearance of so close a parallelism, 
the third should actually have in view a point so thoroughly 
different from the first two, that the “anup^dises^ nibblina- 
dhatu** should imply something wholly different from 
‘'anup^d^ya cittam vimucci’ or ‘‘anupadhisantkhaye 
vimutto.’* 

Notwithstanding, I should not venture to build only 
on considerations of this kind the supposition, that the 
meaning clearly and expressly given in the Itivuttaka to 
sa- and anupadisesa does not express the true or the 
original doctrine of Buddhism: yet the canonical texts 
themselves give us further points, which strengthen the 
scruples we entertain against the testimony of the 
Itivuttaka, 

In the “Satipatt/ianasutta” ("‘Majjh. N.*’) we read : 
yo hi koci bhikkhave bhikkhu ime catt^ro satipafffc^ne 
evam bhaveyya satta va^^ni* tassa dvinnaw phalanaw 
annataram phalaw p^fikankhS : diitheva. dhamme ann^ 
sati va upMisese anSg^mit^. 

As is known, he who is bom again as An^g^mi, has 
still a small residue of sinful nature in him, from which 
to purify himself in the celestial existence, upon which he 
enters, is allotted to him. In the passage we have quoted, 
then, the Saup^disesa is not, as in the Itivuttaka, he who 
is pure from sins, who remains still in the earthly state, 
but he who is burdened with a residuum of sin, who is 
re-bom into a deified state. And the fully pure, stiM 
lingering on earth ‘‘difffeeva dhamme** is in one passage 


* It is afterwards stated that a still shorter time suflSces. 
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exactly the person in whom an Upldisesa is no longer pre¬ 
sent. Thus Upidisesa here has not the physical meaning 
of a residuum of earthly existence, but the ethical mean¬ 
ing of a residuum of impurity, the same signification which 
we have found in UpM^na and Upadhi. 

To the passage already quoted we add a proof, which 
we take from the ‘‘Vanglsa Sutta’’ (Nigrodhakappa Sutta), 
a text* included in the “Sutta Nip^ta.” This Sutta 
begins: Evam me sutam. ekam samayam bhagav^ 
.4/aviyatn viharati Agg^lave cetiye, tena kho pana 
samayena iyasmato Vangisassa upajjh^yo Nigrodhakappo 
ntoa there Aggalave cetiye aciraparinibbuto hoti. atha 
kho Hyasmato Vangisassa rahogatassa pafisalllnassa evaw 
cetaso parivitakko udapadi: parinibbuto nu kho me 
upajjh^yo ud^hu no parinibbuto ’ti.f—Buddha is asked: 
Has the Brahmacariyam, in which he has lived, brought 
him any advantage? “Nibb§yi so ^du saup^diseso ; yatha 
vimutto ahu taw sunoma.” And Buddha replies: 

Acchecchi tanhaw idha ntoarfipe ’ti bhagava, tanh^ya}: 
sotaw digharatt^nusayitaw 

atari j^timaratzaw asesaw icc abravi bhagav^ pancase^tho. 

Here a'lso the alternative is put in a way which does 
not harmonize with Childers’s conception. “Has he 
entered into Nirvana or is he Saupadisesa?” Buddha is 
asked concerning a monk whose death had been an¬ 
nounced. Saupidisesa must consequently be he, who, on 
account of a not yet complete freedom from sinful nature, 
cannot yet become partaker of the Nirvllna. 

Finally decisive are the data, which the Sunakkhatta 
Suttanta (“Majjhima Nik^lya”) supplies. It uses the 
expression, in the elucidation of which we are engaged. 


* See Fausboll’s Translation of the “Sutta Nip&ta,“ p, 57 seq. 
Cf. also the “Kalahaviv&dasutta," v, 15 (ibidem, p. 167). 

t l e., as also the further detail clearly shows : the fact that 
Nigrodhakappa died, is known to him, but he does not know 
whether he is still liable to re-birth or not. 

JSo clearly the MS. of the Phayre collection consulted by me. 
Fausboll “Kanha’s {i.e., M&ra’s) stream.** 
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in reference to conditions of material life. A man, it is 
said in a parable, is wounded with a poisoned arrow. A 
physician treats his wound, “apaneyya visadosatn saupMi- 
sesam* anupadiseso ti mannamano.” He therefore tieats 
the poison as having been overcome, while really a remnant 
of the poisonous stuff is still present in the patient. In 
oppositk>|^. to this is placed a second case, where the danger 
has been fully overcome: “apaneyya visadosant anupadi- 
sesaw anupadiseso ti janamano.’* The first patient thinks 
himself cured, lives carelessly, and so falls a victim to his 
wound. The second patient lives carefully and makes a 
complete recovery. While then the spiritual meaning of 
this parable is being unfolded, the expression nirupadhi 
occurs in place of the expression anupMiseso. Of the 
monk who perseveres successfully, to whom the second 
of the two patients is compared, it is said : so vata Sunak- 
khatta bhikkhu chasu phass^yatanesu satnvutak&ri upadhi 
dukkhassa mfflan ti iti viditv^ nirupadhi upadhisatnkhaye 
vimutto upadhismim v^ k^yam upasamharissati cittatn vll 
anuppadassatif : n’etam tfeinam vijjati.—Thus it is 
apparent that here also saupadisesa and anup^disesa point 
to the presence or absence of a last remnant of dead'ly 
peril in a spiritual sense, and the passage establishes at 
the &ame time the identity of the upMi contained in this 
word with the word upadhi. Now, as is well known, the 
anupidisesa of the PSli in the northern Buddhist texts 
corresponds with anupadhi^esha or nirupadhi^esha 
(Burnouf, ‘Tntr.” 590). In the same way reads a Sans- 
crititied Singhalese inscription of the twelfth cent. a.d. 
(‘Tnd. Antiquary,*’ 1877, p. 326) : nirupadhi^esha- 
nirvvAnadhltuwen. We shall from these considerations 
have no scruple in declaring the problematic up^di to be 
only a spelling of the word upadhi peculiar to the Pali— 
probably we should rather say, peculiar to our modem 
Pali manuscripts. The origin of this orthography, if we 
consider the significant fact that this up^di occurs only in 
connection with sesa, is not hard to account for. As the 
P§li manuscripts write the name of the god Skanda 
Khandha obviously under the influence of Khandha = 
Sansk. skandha, or as the Sansk. smr/ti is written sammuti 


Visadosa upadisese the MS. 


t Anuppadassanti the MS. 
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in the PMi, under the influence of the word sammuti 
“nomination/’ so, it appears to me, the manuscript tradi¬ 
tion of the P^li has caused the word anupadhisesa to 
resemble the word samghidisesa so very familiar to all 
cop5dsts of sacred texts, probably by the co-operation of 
the influence of anup^dSya, and thus has arisen the 
orthography anup^disesa. 

That, if this supposition be correct, then also the 
signification of sa- and anup^disesa, corresponding to that 
of iipadhi, must be: “one with whom there is, or is not, 
respectively, still present a remnant of earthly, sinful 
nature,” is self-apparent. How it has come to pass that 
a so thoroughly different meaning has been given to both 
terms in the Itivuttaka, can naturally not be explained 
otherwise than by conjecture. It appears to me, that the 
expression anup^disesa nibbanadhatu, which contains in 
fact a tautology—for the nibbSnadhatu implies the absence 
of upadhi—^might by its form easily suggest to a mis¬ 
informed mind the opi)Osition of a saupadises^ nibba- 
nadh^tu, while the word saup^disesa, rightly compre¬ 
hended, as we have pointed out from the Satipatfltana 
Sutta and the Vangisa Sutta, excludes the idea of Nirvana. 
But if once this adjective had been employed regarding 
the nibb^adhatu by an error like that we have suppt^d, 
if once the opposition of an anup^dises^ and a saup^disesS 
nibbanadhatu had been set up, then it was scarce*ly possible 
to attach a more passable meaning to these words, than 
that given to them in the Itivuttaka. 

The preceding explanation regarding the expressions, 
in which the main difficulty of the Nirvana teiminology 
lies, has already given us occasion to quote a series of the 
passages of the canonical texts relevant to this doctrine. 
We shall now proceed to set forth in the Piili text the 
more essential of the materials upon which our previously 
exi)ounded (antea, p. 267 seq.) view of the Nirvana 
doctrine rests, and therewith also some passages which we 
have given above in translation.* 

In the “Samyuttaka Nikaya” there comes after the 
above quoted (p. 429) passage on the conversation of 


* Reference may here also be made to the communication of 
Dr. O. Frankfurter, in the “Jonm. R. Asiatic Soc.,** Oct. 1880. 
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Buddha with Vacchagotta paribMjaka, the following (cf. 
antea, p. 272 seq.) : Atha kho Vacchagotto paribMjako 
yena bhagav^ ten’ upasatnkami, upasantkamitv^l bhagavat^ 
saddbiw sammodi, sammodaniyaxn kathaw sarantyam 
vitis 4 retv 4 ekamantam nisidi, ekamantaw nisinno Vaccha¬ 
gotta paribb^jako bhagavantaw etad avoca : kiw nu kho 
bho Gotama atth’ atta ’ti, evaw vutte bhagava tunhi 
ahosi. kim pana bho Gotama n’ atth’ att 4 ’ti. dutiyam 
pi kho bhagava tunh! ahosi, atha kho Vacchagotto pari- 
bbajako lUih^yasana pakkami. atha kho ayasma ^nando 
acirapakkante Vacchagotte paribbajake bhaga van tarn etad 
avoca : kim nu kho bhante bhagava Vacchagottassa pari- 
bbajakassa panham pnttho na byakasiti, ahap c’ ^nanda 
Vacchagottassa paribbajakassa atth’ atta ’ti puitho sam^no 
atth* atta ’ti by^kareyyam, ye te ^nanda samanabrihmana 
sassatav&da tesam etam saddham abhavissati.* ahan c’ 
-dnanda Vacchagottassa paribbajakassa n’ atth’ atta ’ti 
puttho sam^no n’ atth’ atta ’ti byakareyyam, ye te rinanda 
sama«abrahmana ucchedavid^ tesam etamf abhavissa. 
ahan c’ i^nanda Vacchagottassa . . . atth’ attS ’ti 
byakareyyam, api nu me tarn ylnanda anulomam abhavissa 
nanassa up^dayaf sabbe dhammmi anatti ’ti. no h’ etam 
bhante. ahan c’ ylnanda . , . n’atth’ atta ’ti byakarey¬ 
yam, sammh/^assa /Inanda Vacchagottassa paribMjakassa 
bhiyyosammoh^ya abhavissa ahuva me nanu pubbe att^ so 
etarahi n’attbiti. 

*’Samyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. ii, fol. no. seq, (cf. antea, 
p. 278 seq.) : 

Ekam samayam bhagav^ S^vatthiyam viharati 
Jetavane An^tha pindikassa ^rame. tena kho pana sama- 
yena Khemi bhikkhuni Kosalesu cSrikam caramana antara 
ca Savatthim antara ca Siketam Toranavatthusmim vSsam 
upagata hoti. atha kho raja Pasenadi Kosalo Saketa 
Savatthim gacchanto antar^ ca Saketam antar^ ca 
Savatthim Toranavatthusmim ekarattiv^sam upagacchi. 
atha kho r^j^ Pasenadi Kosalo ahhataram purisam aman- 
tesi: ehi tvam ambho purisa Toranavatthusmim tatha- 


* So the MS.; lege abhavissa. On saddham cf. AbhidhSn. 1147. 
t Here undoubtedly saddham is to be inserted. 

X bege upp 4 dftya. 
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rflpatn samanaw va brShmanaw va j&na yam ahaw ajja 
payirupSseyyan ti. evsLtn deva ’ti kho so puriso rafiflo 
Pasenadissa Kosalassa pa<isutva kevalakappaw Torawa- 
vatthuwi ahindanto nSddasa tatharftpaw samanatn. vH 
brShmanani v& yaw raja Pasenadi Kosalo payirupSseyya. 
addasa kho [so] puriso Khemaw bhikkhuniw Toranavat- 
thusmiw vasaw upagataw, disvSna yena Pasenadi 

Kosalo ten’ upasawkami, upasawkamitvi rijanaw Pasenadi- 
kosalaw etad avoca; n’ atthi kho deva Toranavatthusmiw 
tathirdpo samano vt brihmano va yaw devo painip^seyya, 
atthi ca kho deva Khema nama bhikkhunl tassa bhagavato 
savika arahato sammasambuddhassa, tassa kho pana 
ayyaya evaw kalyano kittisaddo abbhuggato pandita 
viyatta medhavl bahusutta cittakathi kalyanapatibhana ti, 
taw devo payinipasatfl ’ti. atha kho raja Pasenadi Ko^lo 
yena Khema bhikkhuni ten’ upasawkami, upasamkamitvi 
Khemaw bhikkuniw abhivadetva ekamantaw nisidi. eka- 
mantaw nisinno kho raja Pasenadi Kosalo Khemaw 
bhikkhuniw etad avoca : kiw nu kho ayye hoti tathagato 
paraw mara»a ’ti. abyakataw kho etaw maharaja bhaga- 
vata hoti tathagato paraw marana ’ti. kiw pan’ ayye na 
hoti tathagato paraw marana ’ti. etaw pi kho maharaja 
abyakataw bhagavata na hoti tathagato paraw marana ti. 
kiw nu kho ayye hoti ca na ca hoti tathagato paraw 
marana ’ti. abyakataw kho etaw maharaja^ bhagavata 
kiw pan’ ayye n’ eva hoti na na hoti tathagato paraw 

marana’ti. etaw pi kho maharaja abyakataw bhagaivata . . . 

The king now asks why she has given no other answer to 
all his questions, and goes on : ko nu kho ayye hetu ko 
paccayo yena taw abyakataw bhagavata ti. tena hi 
maharaja tan iiev’ ettha patipucchissami, yatha te 
khamejora tatha naw byakareyyasi. taw kiw mannasi 
maharaja, atthe te koci ganako va muddiko va sawkhayako 
va yo pahoti Gangaya vaiukaw ganetuw ettaka vaiuka iti 
va ettakani vaiukasatani ita va ettakani vaiuka- 

sahassani iti va ettakani valukasatasahassani iti 
va ’ti. no h’ etaw ayye. atthi pana te koci 

ganako va muddiko va sawkhayako va yo pahoti maha- 
samudde udakaw ganetuw ettakani udakaZhakani iti va 
. . ettakani udakaZhakasatasahassani iti va ’ti. no h’ 

etaw ayye. taw kissa hetu. mahasamuddo gambhiro 
appameyyo duppariyogaho ’ti. evam eva kho maharaja 
yena rhpena tathagataw panflapayamano panfiapeyya taw 
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rdpaw tath^gatassa pahtnam ucchinnamfllam t^lavatthu- 
katam anabhilvaw katam* ^yatiw anuppadadhammaw, 
riipasamkhaya vimutto kho maharaja tath^gato gambhiro 
appameyyo dnppariyogaho seyyath^pi mah^samuddo. hoti 
tath^gato paraw marana *ti pi na upeti, ua hoti t. p. m. 
’ti pi na upeti, hoti ca na ca hoti t. p. m, *ti pi na upeti, 
n’eva hoti na na hoti t. p, m. *ti pi na upeti. y^ya vedan^ya 
. . . y^ya sann^ya . . . yehi satnkh^rehi . . . 

yena vinn^nena tath^gatam pannlipayam^no pann^peyya 
. . . ti pi na upeti ti. atho kho raja Pasenadi Kosalo 

Khem^ya bjiikkhuniya bhasitaw abhinanditv^ anumoditva 
utth^ysisan^ Khemam bhikkhuniw abhivMetv^ padakkhi- 
nam katv 4 pakkami. The text then further relates how the 
king later on put the same questions to Buddha himself, 
and obtained from him the same answers word for word 
as the nun Khema had given him. 

‘'Samyuttaka Nikaya,*' vol. i, fol. de (cf. antea, p. 
281 seq.) : tena kho pana samayena Yamakassa nclma 
bhikkhuno evarhpaw papakaw ditthigatam uppannam 
hoti: tath^haw bhagavata dhammam desitaw ajanami 
yath^ khiwasavo bhikkhu kayassa bheda ucchijjati vinassati 
na hoti paraw marana *ti. (Sariputta resolves to put the 
misbeliever on the right track and says to him :) tarn kint 
mahhasi avuso Yamaka riipaw niccaw v^ aniccam va *ti. 
aniccan/ ^vusof . . taw kiw mahhasi ^vuso Yamaka 

rhpaw tathagato ’ti samanupassasiti. no h’etaw avuso. 
vedanaw tathagato ’ti samanupassasiti. . . taw kiw 

mahhasi avuso Yamaka rhpasmi?n tathagato ’ti saman¬ 
upassasiti. no h’ etam ^vuso. ahhatra rhpa tathagato ’ti 
samanupassasiti. no h’ etaw avuso.J taw kiw mahhasi 
avuso Yamaka rhpaw vedanaw sanhaw sawkhare vinhanaw 
tathagato *ri samanupassasiti. no h’ etaw avuso. taw 
kiw mahhasi avuso Yamaku ayaw so arhpi avedano asahhi 
asawkhUro avihh^no tathagato ’ti samanupassasiti. no h* 
etaw avuso. ettha ca te avuso Yamaka ditthewa dhamme 
saccato te tato tathagato anupalabbhiyamano. kallaw nu 
te taw veyyakaranaw tathahaw bhagavata dhammaw 
desitaw Ajanami . . . na hoti paraw marana 


* hege gataw. 

t The same then regarding the other Khandas, and the usual 
conclusions drawn therefrom as in the ‘‘Mahavagga,** i, 6, 42-46, 
t Then similarly : vedan^ya, ahhatra vedanaya, &c. 
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’ti. ahu kho me tarn ^vuso S^riputta pubbe avid- 
dasuno p^pakaw diitfeigataw, idam ca panayasmata 
S^ripiittassa dhammadesanaw sutv^ tarn c* cva p^pakam 
di/i/zigataw pahinam dhammo ca me abhisaraito. sace tarn 
^vuso Yamaka enatn puccheyyutn, yo so ^vuso Yamaka 
bhikkhu araham khinasavo so kayassa bheda param marana 
kitJi hotiti: evawt puiiho tvam avuso Yamaka Idnti 
byakareyy^siti. sace mam avuso evam puccheyyum^ yo 
so , . . kim hotiti, evam pwtiho aham avuso evam 

byakareyyam: rdpam. kho ^vuso aniccam, yad annicam 
tarn dukkham, yam dukkham tarn niruddham tad atthamga 
tarn, vedana, sahha, samkhSra, vihnawam aniccam , . . 
atthamgatan ti. evam puitho aham avuso evam byakare- 
yyan ti sadhu sadhu avuso Yamaka. 

‘Udana,’* fol. ghau (Phayre MS., cf. antea, p. 283) : 
imam udanam udanesi: atthi bhikkhave tad 
Syatanam yattha n'eva pathavi na apo na tejo na vayo 
no akisanancayatanam na vinnln^n^Lnc^yatanam na 
akincahnayatanam na nevasann^nasann^yatanam nayam 
loko no paraloko ubdo candimasuriy^, tarn aham 
bhikkhave n’eva ^yatim vadami na gatim na tWtim na 
upapattim : appatiitfeam apavattam anarammanam eva tarn, 
es’ ev* anto dukkhassi *ti.* 

Ibid. fol. ghau^ ( = '‘Itivuttaka/’ fol. kau ; antea, p. 
283) : atthi bhikkhave ajtStam abhiitam akatam asamk- 
hatam. no ce tarn bhikkhave abhavissa aj^tam . 
asamkhatam na yidha jatassa bhdtassa katassa samkhatassa 
nissaranam pafinayetha. yasma ca kho bhikkhave atthi 
ajatam . , . tasma jatassa . . . nissaranam 

panhayatiti. 

Ibid, fol. ghau*—gham: nissitassa ca calitam, 
anissitassa calitam n* atthi, calite asati passadhi, passad- 
dhiya sati rati na hoti, ratiya asati ^gatigati ua hoti,. 
^gatigatiya asati cutflpadito na hoti, cut^pap^te asati n^ 
ev* idha na huram na ubhayamantare. es’ ev’ anto duk- 
khass^ ’ti. 


* It is well here to bear in mind the quite similar mode of 
expression of the Jainas, ‘‘Jinacaritra,*’ 16 : sivam ayalam aruyam 
anamtam akkhayam avvIibMiam apunar^vatti-siddhi-gai-ntoa- 
dheyaw thknam. 
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“Anguttara Niklya** (Phayre MS.)» vol. i, foL nu : 
cattaro ’me bhikkhave puggal4 santo satnvijjamdna 
lokasmiw. katame cattiro? idha bhikkhave ekacco 
puggalo dittkevsi dhamme sasawkh^raparinibb^yi hoti, idha 
pana bhikkhave ekacco puggalo k^yassa bhed^ sasamkhSra- 
parinibbayi hoti, idha pana bhikkhave ekacco puggalo 
ditthev 2 L dhamme asarnkh^raparinibb^yi hoti, idha pana 
bhikkhave ekacco puggalo kayassa bheda asamkharapari- 
nibbayi hoti. kathah ca bhikkhave ekacco puggalo 
ditiheva dhamme sasawkharaparinibb^yi hoti? idha bhik¬ 
khave bhikkhu asubhanupasst kaye viharati ah^re pati- 
kdlassanni sabbaloke anabhiratisanni sabbasaw kharesii 
anicc^nupassi, maranasann^ kho pan’ assa ajjhattam 
supatitthita hoti. so im§ni panca sekhabalani upaniss^ya 
viharati saddh^balam hiribalam ottappabalam viriyabalam, 
pannSbalaw, tass’ imini pane’ indriyani adhimattani patn- 
bhavanti saddhindriyaw viriyin driyam satindriyam sama- 
dhindriyaw pannindriyam. so imesatn pancannam 
indriyanam adhimattatt^ sasarnkh^raparinibbayi hoti. 
evaw kho bhikkhave puggalo dittheva dhamme sasam- 
khdraparinibb^yi hoti. kathan ca bhikkhave ekacco 
puggalo kayassa bheda sasawkharaparinibbayi hoti ? idha 
bhikkhave bhikkhu asubhanupassi {&c. as above, for 
adhimattani, adhimattatta read mudhni, mudutt^). kathan 
ca bhikkhave ekacco puggalo dittheva dhamme asawkhara- 
parinibbayi hoti ? idha bhikkhave bhikkhu vivicc’ eva 
kamehi -pa- pai/iamajjh^nam .... cattuthaw 
jhinaw upasampajja viharati. so imSni panca sekhabalani 
(&c. as above, then corresponding to the fourth case, but 
instead of adhimattani read muddni). ime kho bhikkhave 
cattaro puggala santo samvijjamani lokasmin ti. 

“Anguttara Nik^ya,” Navanipata, vol. iii, fol. hd : 
ekaw samayam dyasma Sariputto Rajagahe viharati 
Ve/uvane Kalandakanivape. tatra kho ayasmd Sdriputto 
bhikkhd amantesi: sukham idam dvuso nibbanan ti. 
evam vutte ayasma Uddyi ayasmantaw Sariputtaw etad 
avoca : kim pan’ ettha avuso Sariputta sukham yad ettha 
n’ atthi vedayitan ti ? etad eva khv etthdvuso sukham yad 
ettha n’ atthi vedayitam. pane* ime avuso k^maguna. 
katame panca cakkhuvinneya rdpa itiha kantd manapa 
piyrdpd sdtardpd kdmupasanhita rajaniya, sotavineyya 
sadda, . . . ime kho avuso panca kdmagund. yam 
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kho ^vuso ime panca k^magutte paficca uppajjati sukham 
somanassaw idaw vuccat* §vuso kamasukhaw. idh^vuso 
bhikkhu vivicc’ eva k^mehi -pa- pai/iamam jh^nam 
upasampajja viharati, tass ce ^vuso bhikkhuno imina 
vih^rena viharato k^raasahagata sann^ manasik^li 
samud^caranti sv ^ssa hoti ^badho. seyyathipi avuso 
sukhino dukkhaw uppajjeyya yavad eva ^MdMya, evam 
ev’ assa te k^masahagat^ sann^ manasiklirli samud^lcaranti, 
sv assa hoti ab^dho. yo kho pan^vuso abadho dxikkhaw 
idarn vuttaw bhagavata. iminapi kho etaw ^vuso pariy^- 
yena veditabbaw yath^ sukham nibbilnam. puna ca 
param avuso bhikkhu vitakkavic^r^nam . . . dutiya^n 

jhanam upasampajja viharati. tassa ce Uvuso bhikkhuno 
imin^ viharena viharato vitakkasahagat^ sann^ manasik^r^ 
samud^caranti (see as above). In the third Jh^a, the 
disturbing element is described as pitisahagat^ sann^, in 
the fourth upekh^sukhasahagati safih^. The exposition 
then proceeds in the analogous way also through the 
highest stages of abstraction. 

As in the two 'last quoted passages the term nibb^na 
is used of the happy condition of him who has attained 
the Jh^na, so also this occurs in the following passage: 

“Ang. Nik^ya,” loc, cit. foL i/za: 

sandi^ihikam nibbtoam sandifffeikam nibb^nan ti ^vuso 
vuccati. kittavata nu kho ^vuso sandiftfeikam nibbanam 
vuttam bhagavata 'ti ? idh^vuso bhikkhu vivicc* eva 
kamehi -pa- paiizamam jhanam upasampajja vihareti. 
•etthapi kho avuso sandi^f/zikam nibbanam vuttam bhaga¬ 
vata pariyayena. (Similarly of the following JhUnas and 
the stages of higher ecstasy. Finally :) puna ca param 
avuse bhikkhu sabbaso nevasafin^nasann^yatanam samatik- 
kamma sahnaveda 3 dtanirodham upasampajja viharati 
pann^ya c'assa disvi ^sav^ parikkhin^ honti. ett^vatli 
kho avuso sandif^hikam nibb^nam^ vuttam bhagavata 
nippariy^yena 'ti.* Then follows a series of exactly 
similar passages: nibbanam nibbanan ti 4vuso vuccati j-pa- 
parinibbanam parinibb^nan ti, tadanganibb^nam tadanga- 
nibbanan ti, diftfeadhammanibbanan diifhadhammanib^nan 
ti ^vuso vuccati . . . vuttam bhagavata nippariy^- 

yena 'ti. 


* Here pariyayena (cf. **Dipavawsa,” 5, 34) means “in meta¬ 
phorical sense,” nippariyayena, “without metaphor, in the exact 
sense.” 
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The fact that here the Parinibbana is treated as 
exactly equal with the nibbana and the dUi/tadhamma- 
nibbana, as well as the fact that in one of the earlier quoted 
passages the “diUheva dhamme sasantkharaparinibbiya’* 
is spoken of, gives me occasion to here refer to the theory 
advanced by Dr, Rhys Davids, according to which nibbana 
and parinibbana are as a rule so used differently, that the 
former denotes arhatship, the latter the end of the saint, 
his disappearance from the world of the transitory. As a 
fact the usage of the canonical texts follows, on the whole, 
the rule laid down by Davids. Yet it seems to me, that 
here we have to do only with a tendency of the usage of 
speech, which is liable to exceptions, in the same way as 
usage fluctuates bet weens Buddha and Sambuddha, Pacce- 
kabuddha Paccekasambuddha. Thus, the word parinib- 
buta is used of the saint already during his earthly life, 
‘‘Dhp.” V, 89, and '‘Samyutta Niklya,*’ vol. ii, fol. ja: 

kummo va ang^ni sake kap 4 le samodahaw bhikkhu 
manovitakke 

anissito annamannam apothamano parinibbuto na 
upavadeyya kinci 

and vice versd nibbuta is also occasionally used of the saint 
entering into the hereafter, Anuruddha says (‘'Thera- 
gath^,” fol. gu) : 

Vajjinam Veiuvag^me ahatn jivitasamkhay^ 
hetthato VeJugumbasraim nibb^yissam anasavo. 

Bakknlattherassa-Acchariyabahutasutta (“Ma j j h. 

Nik^ya”) : atha kho ^yasm^ Bakkulo aparena samayena 
apSpuranam Idaya viharena vih^am upasawkamitv^ evam 
aha : abhikkamathayasmanto abhikkamathayasmanto, ajja 
me nibbana w bhavissatiti . . . atha kho ^yasma 

Bakkulo majjhe bhikkhusawghassa nisinriako parinibb^yi. 

Compare also the strophe of the Vim^navatthu, which 
is found quoted at “Dhp. Atth/* p. 350. 


2. N^marflpa. 

To the observations made in note 2, p. 23, regarding 
the terminus N^marflpa, i.e. ‘‘Name and form,’’ or “Name 
and corporeal ^'form,** I desire to here add a few of the 
more important passages of the texts. 
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The expression Namariipa is known to have had its 
origin in the BrShmana and ^ranyaka period of Indian 
literature. In the name of beings the wisdom of those 
ages finds, as is natural, specially deep mysteries. Jarat- 
karava /Irtabh^ga says:* ‘‘Y^jnavalkya! what is that 
which does not forsake a man when he dies?'' And 
Yajnavalkya answers: “The name! An infinite thing in 
truth is the name, infinite (innumerable) are all the Gods ; 
infinite fulness he attains thereby." Thus the name of 
beings or of things is represented as a self-existing power 
beside their external form. Name and form are the two 
“monster powers" of the Brahma, by which it has got at 
the worlds or into the worlds. When the universe lay in 
chaotic confusion, by “name and form" clearness was 
created ; therefore they say, when they wish to make a 
man knowable : “he is called so-and-so ; he looks so-and- 
so." “In this this universe consists, in form and in 
name"—or, as it is said on another occasion : “A triad is 
this world: name, form, act."t 

The cessation of the individual being, the attainment 
of the everlasting goa'l presents itself as well to the 
Brahman as to- the Buddhist method of thought and speech 
as the cessation of “name and form." He who has 
attained the highest wisdom, unites with the universal 
spirit, “delivered from name and form, as the streams, 
the flowing streams, enter into rest in the sea, leaving 
namet and form behind ;" thus we read in the “Mundak- 
opanishad."§ And in the “Suttanip^ta"|| it is said: 
“What thou hast asked after, Ajita, that will I tell thee ; 
where name and form cease without a residuum: by the 
cessation of consciousness,f there that ceases." 

As regards the idea of “name" in this connection, it 
is to be understood in its literal meaning, when in the 


♦ '*Cat. Br.** xiv, 6, 2, ii. 

t “Cat. Br.“ xi, 2, 3, 3 tg*; xiv, 4, 2, 15; 4, 4, i fg. Cf. the 
NWsiwthat^paniya Upanishad, “Ind. Studien,“ ix, 134. 

+ It is clear, that here **name“ is to be taken quite in the 
literal sense, cf. “Cullavagga,** lx, i, 4. 

§ P. 322 of the edition in the “Bibl. India.** 

II Fol. ghau* of the Phayre MS.; Fausboll, p. 191. 

U J.e., the Nir\^ina, cf. supra, p. 266 seq. 
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Mah^nidana sutta**^* the attainability of the form-world 
through the “contact by means of naming** is traced back 
to the existence of the “name-world,** and when it is 
there said, “that the domain of naming, the domain of 
expression, the domain of manifestation,*’ extends as far 
as “name and form together with consciousness.** As a 
rule, however, another meaning of “name** meets us in 
the Buddhist texts, so far as this idea appears in connec¬ 
tion with that of form. Thus already in the “Sutta 
Pitaka’* (“Sammaditt/zi Suttanta” in the “Majjhima 
Nikaya, fol. khu of the Tumour MSS.), where a reply 
is^ given to the question regarding the definition of 
Namardpa : vedana sanna catena phasso manasik^ro idam 
vuccat^ avuso namarfipam/^ cattari ca mahabhfitani 
:atunnaw ca mahabhfit^am upadaya rfipaw idatn vuccat* 
ivuso rfipatw.—Similarly in the Abhidhamma texts. 
‘Vibhanga,** fol. ci* (Phayre MS.): tattha katamam 
Wnnanapaccaya namarfipaw ? atthi namaw atthi rfipaw. 
tattha ^katamaw namam ? vedanakkhandho sann^khandho 
iamkharakkhandho idam vuccati namam. tattha katamam 
rfipam ? cattaro ca mah^bhilta catunnam ca maha- 
bhfitanam upadaya rfipam idam vuccati rftpam iti* idan ca 
namam idam vuccati vinn^napaccaya namarfipam.— 
'‘Nettippakarafza,** fol. kfi* (Phayre MS.) : tattha ye pane* 
upadanakkhanda idam namarfipam, tattha ye phassa- 
paiicamaka dhamm^t idam namam, yani pancindriyani 
rfip^ni idam rfipam. tadubhayam namarfipam vinMna- 
^mpayuttam. 

How this explanation of Nama has arisen, is evident. 
The category of “form** or “corporeity” (rfipa), like that 
of consciousness, is to be met as well in the combination 
name and form together with consciousness,” as in the 
system of the five khandhas “form, sensations, percep¬ 
tions, conformations, consciousness.” Now the very 
natural conceit suggested itself to identify the two seties 
of notions, which had actually arisen wholly independently 
of each other, having the members “form” and “conscious- 


**P* 253, 255, ed. “Grimblot.** 

It appears to me we should read nSmam. 
t /.e., the five categories mentioned in the passage quoted 
•from the Sammaddihi Sutta, among which phassa is named, not 
indeed in the last, but in the fourth place > 
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ness” in common, and thus the three khandhas “sensations,, 
perceptions, conformations (Satnkh^r^=Cetan 4 )” of the 
one series remained over for the category of “name” in 
the other series. 

Cf. further “Milinda Panha,” p. 49 ; Bumouf, “Intr.” 
501 seq. 


3. The Four Stages of Holiness. 

It is not my intention here to expound in all its 
bearings the doctrine of the Catt^ro Magg^, on the whole 
rather unprofitable to the comprehension of Buddhist 
religious thought. I shall here only attempt to show how, 
in the statement of the psychological attributes which were 
attributed to the saints of the four stages, the earlier and 
later texts of the sacred Kanon differ from each other, in 
a manner which is characteristic of the history of the 
development of dogmatic literature. 

As far as I know, we possess, regarding the psycho¬ 
logical attributes of saints of the four grades, no older 
expressions than those which occur in the “Mah^parinib- 
b^na Sutta,” p. 16 seq., and conformably very often after¬ 
wards in the “Sutta Piiaka.” The four stages are there 
defined in the following way : 

1. tinnam samyojan^nam parikkhaya sotapanno 
avinip^tadhammo niyato sambodhiparayano. 

2. tinnant sawyojananam parikkay^ r^gadosa- 
mohinaw tanutt 4 sakad^gami sakid eva imawt lokaw 
agqntv^ dukkhass’ an taw karissati. 

3. pancannaw orambhagiyanaw samyojan^naw pari- 
kkhaya opp^tiko tatthaparinibb^yi anavattidhammo tasma 
loka. 

4. asav^naw khayS an^savaw cetovimuttiw pann^- 
vimuttim ditifeeva dhamme sayaw abhinn^ sacchikatva 
upasamyajja vih^si. 

These definitions show evidently that there was a 
conventionally arranged series of Sawyojanas and this lay 
at the bottom of the speculations upon progressive ^ncti- 
fication. We can scarcely doubt that this series is the 
same which is uniformly given by commentators, and 
already occurs in the “Sutta Piiaka”:* the five Oram- 


* “Satnyutta Nikfiya,'* vol. iii, fol. dhe. 
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bhagiva Samyojana are Sakk&yadiUW, Nicikiccha, 
Silabbataparamasa, Kamaraga, Paiigha ; the five Uddham- 
bhagiva Samyojana: Rfiparaga, Arfiparaga, Mana, 
Uddhacca' 

It will De seen how quite unsymmetrically couched the 
definitions given of the four stages are, with reference to 
this series. Sometimes, three, sometimes five of the 
Samyojanas are overcome ; the categories of Raga, Dosa, 
Moha, are introduced, of which only the first figures in 
the list of the Sawyojanas ; in the second stage, it is said, 
these three vices are almost overcome ; how it fares with 
them in the third stage is not stated ; but for the defini¬ 
tion of the third grade recourse is again had exclusively 
to the Samyojana categories. Thus these formulas give 
a veritable picture of the confusion which usually prevails 
in the long and abstruse series of ideas in ancient Buddhist 
dogmatic- 

It is interesting to observe how the ‘later generation 
of dogmatists, whose systematizing and harmonizing 
labours lie before us in the Abhidhamma Pifaka, 
endeavoured to introduce some order and arrangement into 
this confusion. One of the Abhidhamma texts, the Pugga- 
lapannati,* deals exclusively with the diSerent grades of 
beings in relation to the goal of holiness. Thus the four 
classes (by the side of which stand the corresponding sub¬ 
divisions of the ‘‘phalasacchikiriyaya pafipanna,'’ already, 
by-the-bye, frequently mentioned in the older Pifakas, e,g., 
“Cullavagga/’ ix, i, 4) are defined as follows: 

1. yassa puggalassa tiwi samyojanmi pahinani ayam 
vuccati puggalo sotapanno. 

2. yassa puggalassa kamaragabyapada tanubhuta 
ayam vuccati puggalo sakadagami. 


* Puggala (Sansk. pudgala), the subject bound in transmigra¬ 
tion, or correspondingly the subject delivered therefrom, is syno- 
113TOOUS with Satta, and l*uggala-Satta stands against the pair of 
synonyms, Dhamma-Samkhara {vide supra, p. 250). According to 
the old strict teaching there are only Dhammas, and Sattas are 
spoken of only in accordance with ordinary modes of expression. 
Regarding the juxtaposition of Satta-puggala and Dhamma-Sam- 
khara compare “Miliuda Panlia,** p. 317, w'here in characteristic 
style the topic is “atthisatta*^ and “atthidhamma the JinSlatw- 
kara in Bumouf, “Intr.” 505 (“Buddho ’ti ko satto samkharo 
va’’), and the northern Buddhist text, which is there quoted, p. 508 
(“Sa pudgalo na dharmalP*). 

29 
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3, yassa pugga'lassa kamar^gabyapad^ anavasesa 
pahtni ayam vuccati puggalo anagami. 

4. yassa puggalassa rdpar^go arOpar^go mano 
uddhaccaw avijja anavesesa pahina ayaw vuccati puggalo 
arah^. 

The system rests here exclusively on the series of the 
ten Samyojanas."^' Whatever in the older form of the 
doctrine referred to the Satwyojanas, is here adopted ; the 
other categories which were there dealt with, R^ga, Dosa, 
Moha, and the ^savas, have vanished from the new word¬ 
ing, or have been replaced by notions from the Satnyojana 
series. Thus, when we regard the Satnyojanas numbered 
according to the order given above, the graded course of 
their conquest is the following : the Sot^panna has got nd 
of i_3 ; in the case of the Sakadagami and An^gami, 
4 and 5 also vanished, and that in such a way that in thei 
Sak. they w^ere reduced to a small measure, in the An^gv 
wholly annihilated ; the Arah 4 finally has extirpated the 
last vices a^lso, 6—10. 

Thus the doctrine of the four grades gives a picture 
of the way in which the confused series of notions con¬ 
tained in the suttas have been pondered by the theologians 
of the Abhidhamma, and their inconsistencies eliminated 
by them. 


♦That the notion which was designated in the above-quoted 
form of the Satnyojana list as Pafigha is identical with that here 
named By^p^da, admits of no doubt. 
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32 seq., 53, 58, 64, 251, 
cf. Everlasting 
.Abstraction, v. Concentration 
.Admission to the Order 150 
seq., 155 note, 345, 378 
Anag 4 mi 319 note, 435, 448 
Analogy i8g 

. 4 tman (att 4 , the ego) 24 seq., 
29 seq., 45, 215, 271 seq., 
439 - 

Avidy 4 , cf. Ignorance 
Being 247 seq., 258 seq., 262 
Beneficence 144, 167 seq., 385 
seq. 

Bhava 235 

Bhikku, bhikkuni 161, 354 
Biography of Buddha 78 seq., 
113 seq., 138 seq., 411 seq. 
Brahma (neut.) 26 seq., 31 
seq., 44 seq. 

Brahma (masc.) 26 note, 59, 
317 note, 121 seq. 
Brahmacarya 336 seq. 

Brahmanism 12 seq., 117, 148, 
154, 157 note, 170 seq. 
Buddha (word and meaning) 
52, 66, 75, 83, 95, 108, 
322 seq. 

Buddhahood, attainment of 
the 84 seq., 107 seq., 129, 
424 seq. 


Caste 152 seq., 190, 250 note 
Catapatha BrShmana 10, 26, 
28, 31, 32, 47 seq., 51. 
Causality 115, 120, 206, 223 
seq., 243, 248 seq., 262 
Ceylon (its importance to 
Buddhism) 74, 78 note 
Chaos 39 

Chronology of Buddha’s Life 
81, 159 note 

Church Government 341 seq. 
Clothing 359 seq. 

Concentration 49, 67, 106, 288, 
313 seq., 443 seq. 
Confession, the 370 seq,, 

378 note 

Conformations, cf. SawkhSra 
Consciousness 227 seq., 253, 
266 

Contact 232 

Contemplation, v. Concentra¬ 
tion 

Conversions, histories of 131 
seq., 147, 183 seq. 
Councils 75, 343 seq. 

Cultus 369 seq. 

Death 45 seq.,^ 55 seq., 267 
cf. Transmigration, 
Nirvana 

Deliverance 7, 45 sec., 49 
seq., 63, 130, 205, 216, 

235i 263 seq., 266 
Desire 48 seq., cf. Tanh^ 
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Dhamma 251, 270, 449 note. 
Dhamma and Vinaya 286 
note 

Dhammapada 195, 219, 222, 

236 seq., 283 note, 284, 
292 

Dialogues 31, 34 seq., 48, 189 
seq., 254 seq., 278 seq. 
Dinners 149, 385 

Disciples 130 seq. The first 
disciples 130 seq.; their 
number 133 note, 142; 

typical form 140, 158; 

social position 154 
T)ualism 46, 50, 214 seq. 

Dwelling 360 seq. 

Ecstasy, v. Concentration 
Ego, V. i 4 tman 
End of things 329 

Ethic 49, 60, 286 seq. 

Everlasting (cf. Absolute) 263, 
269 seq., 282 

Fables 193, 313 

Gardens 143 seq. 

Gods 18, 20 seq., 53 59 seq., 
246 

Gotra of the nobles 413 seq. 
Hell 161 note, 243 seq. 

Holiness 263 seq., 319 seq., 
cf. Deliverance, Nirv 4 na 
Ignorance 50 seq., 226 oeq 

237 seq. 

Immigration of the Aryans 9, 
cf. The First Excursus 
Improvisation, poetical 193 
Induction 189 

Invitation 374, 379 note 

Itinerancy, periods of 142 
Jaina {vi Niggantha, Index I) 
J^taka 193 note 

Karman 48, 243 seq. 

Khanda 213 seq., 255, 278 
seq., 429 seq. 

Labour 366 

Lay-believers 119, 161 seq., 
381 seq. 

Legends of Buddha 71 seq., 
103 seq., 108 seq. 
Legislation 334 

Love 292 

M 4 ra the Tempter 54 seq., 
57 seq., 72, 85 seq., 105, 
116 seq., 192, 198, 258, 
^ 46 , 309 seq., 420, 426 
Material form (cf. Ntoarfipa) 
213 , 229 

Matter 39 


MayS 237 seq. 

Mendicant Life 14, 31, 61 
seq., 149, 161, 363 
Miracles 160 

Monasticism 33, 60 seq., v. 
Mendicant Life, Order, 
etc. 

Myth of Buddha 72 seq., 82 
seq., 411 seq. 

NSmarfipa (name and form) 
40, 227 seq., 445 seq. 
Name 352 note, 445 

Nidana 224 

NirvSna 116, 200 seq., 204 
seq., 221 seq., 263 seq., 
267 seq., 329, 427 seq. 
Nothing, Nihilism 212, 238 
seq., 267 seq. 

Order, The 7, 119, 130 seq., 
150 seq., 161, 336 seq. 
Order, Law of the 331 seq. 
Order of the day 149 seq., 
366 

Organized Fraternities 60 seq. 
Pabbajj^, 7;. Pravrajyi 
Paccekabuddha 120 note, 321 

Parables 191 seq., 275 

Parinibb^na, v. Nirvana 

the eight-fold 128, 211 

Pitimokkha 332, 370 seq. 

PavSrana 374, 379 note 

Penances 67, io6 seq., iii, 
175 seq. 

Pessimism 41 seq., 209 seq., 
. _ 221 seq., cf. Suffering 

yetry 193 

Poverty 354 seq., v. Mendicant 
Life 

Pravrajy 4 337 note, 347 seq., 
cf. Admission to the 
Order 

Property 354 

Puggala 449 note 

Rainy season 141 seq. 

Relics, veneration for 375 seq. 
Retribution, Moral 48, 242, 
258 

Rfgveda 9, 16 seq. Cf. The 
First Excursus 
Sacrificial cultus 14, 20 seq. 
45, 172 seq. 

Sakadigtof 319 note, 448 seq. 
Samana 66 

Samkh&ra 225, 237, 241 seq., 
251, 253, 258, 270, 28^^ 
449 note 
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Sammasambnddlia 120 note 

Samyojana 429, 448 seq. 

S^nkhya Philosophy 91 

Sanskrit 177 

Sayings, poetical 193 

Scepticism 68 

Sects 65 seq. 

Self-discipline 305 

Self-examination 307 

Sensation 232 

Senses, the six 231 seq. 

Sermon, the 125 seq. 

Sophistic 67 

Sotapanna 319, 44 ® seq. 

Soul 252 seq., 270 

Subject, cf. /Itman 254 seq. 
Substance 24, 250, 253 

Suffering 42, 63, 128, 211, 
249, 258 

Sun-hero, the 72 seq., 83 seq. 


Symbolic System, the 21 seq., 
37 seq., 45 

Systems of Ideals 18^, 206 
seq., 287 

Tales 193 

Tathagata 126 note, 272, 278 
seq., 332 note, 441 


Temptation, story of the 115 
seq. 

Tempter, v. Mira 
Theravada 74 

Transmigration 43 seq., 216; 

229, 240 seq., 261 
Tree of Knowledge 86 seq. 

107, 108 note, 114, 376 
Trinity, Traid, the 6, 119, 33f 
Truths, the four 128 seq. 

2II, 223, 240, 286 seq. 
Upada^ ^ _ _ 427 » 429 
Upadhi 427 seq* 

Upadisesa 427, 433 seq 

Upasampada 347 seq 

Uprightness 288^ 290, 30. 
Veda 9 seq., 62, 100, 171, seq. 

391 seq., cf. IJfgveda 
Vinayapamokkha 341 nott 

Vinnawa, v. Consciousness 
Virtues 300 seq 

Vision s ii 

Wanderings, v. Itinerancy 
periods of 

Withdrawal from the Ordei 
352 seq. 

Women 164 seq., 377 seq 



